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Boston. NEng N. Y¥.City. Ct., Washington, 
land, N. York Phiiadelphia, Maryland, 
| , | State, Michi New Jersey, Virginia. Ken- 
S| | gan, Wiscon- | Penn. Olao. | tucky, dissou- 
S| 8 | sin, Jowa.and | dudiana, and | ri, and Caii- 
|= Oregon. Lilinois. fornia. 
Sis 
=|s!eslselég | sgiss|i¢ | eslss| Ze 
S/S [PE 52 | SE/22) 58 | GEee = 
nue. vw. | paleatin. uw. | mm H.M|H. M. 
1) M | 4 27/7 41) 8 52 | 4 32!7 35) 8 48 | 4 38)7 29) 8 43 
2) T | 4 20/7 41) 9 24 | 4 33/7 35) 9 et | 4 39)7 29 9 18 
3] W | 4 28) 40} 952 | 4337 35! 950 | 4 39,7 29) 9 49 
4/T | 4 28/7 40) 1017 | 4 34)7 34) 10 17 | 4 40)7 29) 10 16 
5|F | 4 29)7 40) 10 40 | 4 35/7 34) 10 41 | 4 40:7 23) 10 42 
6/S | 430/740) 11 4 | 435/734] 11 7 | 4 41/7 28) 11 9 
71S | 4 30\7 39) 11 31 | 4 36/7 84) 11 36 | 4 41/7 28) 11 38 
8|M }4 31/7 89morn | 4 36/7 33;morn | 4 42)7 28: morn 
9/T | 4 32/7 88) 0 1 | 4397/7 883) O 6 4 43,7 27 012 
10) W | 4 82/7 38 4 $8)7 33) 044 | 443727 051 
11/T | 4 38/7 37} 123 | 4 38/7 32) 130 | 444727, 138 
12} F | 4 31/7 37) 218 | 430;7 32; 225) 4 45\7 26, 233 
13/8 | 4 35)7 36) 320 | 4 40/7 3l) 327 | 4 45)7 26) 3 34 
14|S | 4 35/7 36/rises 4 41\7 3i/rises 4 45:7 25 rises 
15|M | 4 36,7 35) 8 80 | 4 41\/7 80) 8 26 4 47/7 25) 8 23 
16; T | 4 37)7 35) 8 54 | 4 42)7.29) -8 51.) 443.7 24) 8 49 
17) W | 4 $8,7 34) 915 | 443/729) 913°] 448/724) 9 12 
18] T | 4 39,7 $3) 9 83 | “4 44/728) °9 83 | 4 49,7 23) 9 33 
19) F | 4 40\7 32) 9 52 | 4 45/7 27) 953 | 4 50/7 22) 9 55 
20)S | 4 41,7 $2) 10 11 | 4 46/7 27! 10 13 | 4517 22) 10 16 
21/8 | 4 42;7 81) 10 82 |°4 46/7 26) 1035 | 4 51/7 21; 10-40 
221M | 4 43:7 30) 1056 | 4 47/7 25) 11 1 | 452)7 20, 11 6 
2311 | 4 43:7 29) 11 26 | 4 48/7 24) 11 32 | 4 53:7 19, 11 37 
24| W ] 4 44:7 Bimorn | 4 497 24'morn | 4 54/7 19 morn 
25) T | 445.7 27) 0 3 | 450/723; 010 | 455)7 18! 0 17 
2h| F | 4 46'7 26) 050 | 4 51/7 22] 058 | 45617 17| 2 6 
27/8 | 4 47/7 5) 150 | 4 5217 21) 157 | 456/716) 2 5 
28.) | 4487 24) 259 | 4 53/7 20; 3 G6 | 457/715) 3 14 
29) M | 4 49,7 23)sets 4 54/7 19 sets 4 48/7 14 sets 
30) T | 4 50/7 2) 753 4 517 18 751 4 50/7 13) 7 48 
_ SL W 14517 21' 8 20) 4 56 819 | § 00!7 12! 817 
PHASES OF 'TTHE MOON, 
MOON. | BOSTON. N. YORK. WASI'N.|OIA’STON ONICAGO. 
Dj Me mM. A. M. Hs M. . 
Ist Quart} 7] 3 36 mo.' 3 24mo.| 312 mo| 3 0m Py mo. 
Full M’n|14) 6 13 mo.! 5 59 mo,| § 47 mo} 5 35 one] 5 5 mo. 
81 Quart.}22/.7 82 mo.! 7 20 mo.! 7 8 mo! 6 56 mo.) 6 26 mo. 
New M’nl29| 4 56 ev. | 4 d4ev. | 4 82ev.! 4 Wey. | 3.50 ev. 








Terms, Publishers’ Notices, ete. 
Bas Te 

Subscription Rates of the American Agricuiturist, 
postage prepaid by the Publishers: One Copy, $1.60 a year; 
Two Copies, $3; Three Copies,$4.20 ($1.40 each); Four Copies, 
$5.20 ($1.80 each); Five to Nine Copies, $1.25 each; Zen to 
Nineteen Copies, $1.20 each; Twenty Copies and upwards, 
$1.10 each ; Single Numbers, 15 cents, post-paid.—The above 
terms are for the United States and Territories, and British 
America. To the above add 14 cents extra per year for 
papers delivered by mail in N. Y. City, and for copies sent 
outside of the United States and British America, ez- 
cept to Africa, Brazil, British Honduras, the East Indies, 


' and Mexico. For the last named five countries the extra 


charge is 88 cents per year, to cover extra postage; Single 
Numbers, 17 cents, post-paid..... Remittances, payable to 
Order of Orange Judd Company, may be sent in form of 
Checks or Drafts on N. Y. City Banks or Bankers ; or P. O. 
Money Orders; or in Registered Letters, such letters to 
have tie money enclosed in the presence of the Postmaster, 
and his receipt taken for it, and the postage and registering 
to be put on in stamps. Money remitted in any one of the 
above three methods is safe against loss.. Bound Volumes 
from Vol. 16 to 36 inclusive, supplied at $2 each, or $2.30 if to 
be sent by mail Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
bound in our regular style for 75 cents (30 cents extra if to 
be returned by mail). Missing numbers for such volumes 
supplied at 12 cents each._Any Numbers of the paper is- 
sued for 21 years past, sent post paid for 15 cents each ; 
or any full’ year, sent unbound, for $1.60.....Clubs of 
Subscribers can be increased at-any time, at the club rates, 
if new members begin at same date as origina) club. 
Premiums for State and County 
Fairs,.—We would again remind those who make up 
schedules of prizes for State and County Fairs, of the 
fact that Books for the Farm, Garden, and Household, or 








a year’s subscription for the American Agriculturist, are 
among the most attractive and acceptable Premiums 
which can be offered. We invite correspondence upon 
thesubject. Such premiums as we suggest, have, in past 
years, been offered at many Fairs, and have uniformly 
given great satisfaction of those who have secured them. 
ivery German Cultivator and 
Laborer on the Farm, or in the Garden, 
OUGHT to have the German American 
and thousands of new subscribers are taking it this year. 
It contains not only the Engravings and all:the essential 
reading matter of the American edition, but an additional 
Special German Department, edited by the Hon: Ftederick 
Minch, of Missouri, a skillful and successful cultivator 
and excellent writer. No other German Agricultural or 
Horticultural Journal in America has been so long issued; 
no other contains so much usefubinformation and’so many 
engravings.. Germans are a reading, thinking people, 
and know how to make good use of what they read. 
Many Americans supply it to their German laborers: an® 
gardeners; all would ‘find it pay. to do.so. — Mothing 


else can cempete with it in cheapness Of price for the same: 
, ete. 


amount of material, engraving the expense’ 
of collecting and making these is largely borne by the 
American edition, and no separate office or machinery is. 
required beyond .German editors and. the printers. Its 
terms are the same as the American edition, singly and 
in clubs ; and clubs can be composed of subscribers for 
either edition in whole,.or in  part.—@" Please call the 
attention of your German neighbors to this paper, It will 
do much to help new comers to a knowledge of the sys- 
tem and modes of culture used in this country. 








An Experimental Farm has been e& \ 


tablished in Orange County, N. Y., by a gentleman hav- 
the cause of good husbandry at heart; the same to be” 
under the direction of an editor of the ‘American Agricul. 
turist. This farm’is to be devoted to the testing of new: 
theories in agriculture ; to the trial of new crops, fertil- _ 
izers, implements, methods of practice, etc. It is an im-- 
portant enterprise, and its progenitor deserves the 
thanks of every thinking farmer. There ought to be such 
a farm, under intelligent direction, in every county of 
America, While in this country there are less than a 
half dozen Experiment Stations and Farms, in Europe 
they are numbered by the hundred. ~ 


A Timely Friend is the ccueaa 


culturist for July 1st; its varied matter is as interesting 
at the noon resting hour,as in less busy seasons; the Hints 
about Work in field, garden, and orchard, are useful to 
the veteran, as well as to young farmers and amateurs. 
The * Basket ” is a regular knowledge box, packed with 
facts and suggestions for every farmer from Maine to 
Texas. Inthe Humbug line, it shows up many ewindles, 


quack-medicine, etc. In its farm science it is well up with — 


the times. A strong feature of this journal is the great va- 
riety of ingenious devices for labor-saving contrivances. 
small buildings on the farm, etc. The articles on new 
plants, methods of work in the garden, and fruit culture, 


are of value and interest. The Household Department — 


considers Morphine Dosing, Care of Children’s Eyes, Put- 
ting up Fruit and Vegetables, Leaches, Lye and Soap, 
and various recipes. The young Microscopists are learn- © 
ing about the parasite that preys on the potato-beetle, * 
how to mount objects, the Telephone, etc. The 65 illus- 
trations are varied, instructive, abd many of them beauti- 
ful. Orange Judd Company, publishers, New York ; 
for sale by Newsdealers genkey: 

e— 

ae 
In Changing Your Post-oflice, ai- 

ways give us plainly the former P. O. as well as. the new 
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one; and do it & month in advance. One number will 
probably go to the old address, asthe mafling wrappers 
are written some weeks ahead. It is well to provide for 
having one number forwarded, when removing to a new 
P. O., if you have not given us at least a month's notice 
in advance of your change of address, 
WHERE ‘'0 BUY.—A good Directory 
for procuring Implements, Seeds, Plants, Fertilizers, 
and many other things—from trustworthy, responsible 
parties, who have both the abili/y and intention to do 
what they promise—is constantly at hand in the adver- 
tising columns of this Journal. We aim to admit no 
other parties, and exclude medical nostrums, quackery, 
deceptive announcements, etc., in order to make the 
business pages, as well as the reading columns, a reliable 
source of information. It always pays tu read all the 
advertisements through carefully; in doing this one can 
scarcely fail to get some new idea that will sooner or 
later come into account. In corresponding with adver- 
tisers, it is useful, in several ways, to always inform 
them through what journal you made theiracquaiutance. 
An ATTRACTIVE CATALOGUE, 
finely Illustrated, of BOOKS on RBRifie- 
practice, Hunting, Fishing, Boating, and 
Ont-door Excrcises generally.—The rapid de- 
velopment of Ficld Amuscments in this country, and 
the increased demands for Standard Books on these 
subjects, has induced the Oranez Jupp Comrany to 
establish a Special Department of Books on 
the above topics. They now have in press, and will pub- 
lish in a few days, a Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue, 
entitled “ Sportsman's Library of Standard Books.”’ The 
work has been prepared with great care, and embraces 
not only all their own, but other publications of any 
value and interest upon the subject referred to. 
Very many of the Illustrations are drawn from life, 
and faithfully portray tle points and charactcris- 
ties of Game Birds, Fishes, Horses, Dogs, etc., etc. 
The Publishers are now prepared to supply the Trade, 
and individual purchasers, with any of the books includ- 
ed in the Catalogue, which covers the entire ground. 
They invite their friends and the public generally, to call 
and examine the books in this Special ‘Department. 
Copies of the Catalogue, which is an interesting work of 
itself, can be obtained by the trade. (It will be mailed 
to individuals desiring it, on forwarding their address 
and a couple of 3-cent postage-stamps.) 





Miarris’ Insects Injurious to Vege- 
tation.—A new edition of this valuable work is now 
in press, and will soon be ready. It is magnificently il- 
lustratéd with 278 fine wood-cuts, and eight carefully en- 
grayed steel-plates, of full-page size, containing 95 fig- 
ures. Itis issued in two styles, both finely gotten up, 
but in one the steel-engravings are beautifully colored 
by hand, and the work bound with beveled boards and 
red edges. Price of colored edition, $6.50; plain edi- 
tion, which is also elegant, $14. Sent post-paid by 
Orange Judd Company, the publishers. 





Silk is a wonderful product of insect industry. 
It seems like spun spider-webs, and indeed it is but little 
coarser. And when such a concern as the Nonotuck Silk 
Company, of Boston, make their whole business the 
manufacture of “ Corticelli Silk’’ thread, it shows the 
marvelous adaption of nature's minutest creations to the 
wants of man, when intelligently taken advantage of. 

Large Grain Receipts and Sale<.— 
The comprehensive tables on page 245, condensed from 
& great mass of figures, are interesting this month ; 
rightly studied, these tables are always instructive. 
Table 2 shows REczrIPTs of fen times as much wheat for 
&@ month past this year, as compared with 1877; the in- 
crease in flour receipts (110,000 bbls.) is equal to half a mil- 
lion more bushels of wheat. Corn, Rye, and Barley show 
similarly. The satzs of Flour, Wheat, Rye, and Oats 
are correspondingly greater this year. Table 3 makes a 
still more gratifying exhibit, running the comparison 
back for half a dozen years. Every bushel sent abroad 
pays debts, or brings gold, and by so much adds to our 
national wealth.—Reducing the flour to wheat, we ex- 
ported, from January 1 to June 11, of Wheat, Corn, Rye, 
and Barley, 39,310,000 bushels, against only 14,772,485 
bushels last year—an increase of nearly 25,000,000 bush- 
els, or nearly 2§ times as much. 


Buchan’s Cresylic Sheep Dip.—“D. 
8.,"’ Joilet, I. This sheep dip has for its base, a prepara- 
tion of carbolic acid, which is fatal to insects. It is there- 
fore used to cure scab in sheep, also to kill the ticks 
which infest them. A dipping in the fall is always ad- 
visable for every flock as a preventive, if not a cure. 


Information About Sheep-rais- 








tnrists in general are remarkably free from selfish 
jealonsy, and readily impart information about their 
business to novices, yet it must be remembered that 
business men have quite enough to do to attend to their 
own affairs without being called upon to give instruction 
to every one who may desire it. We can not, there- 
fore, give the names of persons who are prominent in 
any particular branch of agriculture, who would not 
thank us for the overwhelming number of letters they 
would undoubtedly receive,—a veritable surprise party, 
and one of the most unwelcome sort. You will find all 
the informa‘ion you want about sheep-raising—the best 
climates, soils, breeds of sheep, and management, in 
“ Stewart’s Shepherd’s Manual.”’ Price $1.50. 





When to Use Lime or Ashes.—“ J. 
M. P.,”’ Vienna, Ill. They may be «pread at any time 
in the fall or winter. Lime dissolves slowly, but most 
readily, in the coldest water. The potash of the ashes 
that may be dissolved out will be retained in the soil. 





Fertilizers for Worn Out Land.— 
“S$. R. L.,”’ Ullin, Il., and W. A. R., Delphi, Ind. Land 
80 run out by wheat-growing as to be so poor that it 
will not grow clover, can generally be brought into 
good condition by using 200 to 300 lbs. of guano per acre, 
or of the Stockbridge or Mapes’ rye manure, and sowing 
winter rye. When the crop is nearly ripe, plow it 
under; then sow rye again, and plow that under. If the 
second crop will grow without manure, don’t use any, 
but save it for the crops to be harvested. As soon as 
the land is rich enough, sow clover; at first if possible, 
with use of fertilizers, as indicated for rye. Cut the first 
crop of clover, and plow under the aftermath, as then a 
larger mass of roots will have developed in the soil. 





Let Cancer Doctors Alone.—It is 
greatly to be regretted that some, even of the religious 
journals, of the highest character, admit into their col- 
umns the advertisements (and ‘‘ puffs,” too,) of ‘ Can- 
cer Doctors."” We could say a good deal on this subject, 
and may do so if it seems to be needed by our readers ; 
but will here only state that no heed should be given to 
a single one of these advertising curers of canccrs, no 
matter how highly commended. A real cancer is a very 
rare thing ; it is so marked that any good physician will 
know it; and all possible means of alleviation are un- 
derstood, or easily accessible, to the regular medical 
profession, and the best advice is obtainable at regular 
rates. The Cancer Doctors (offering free to “‘ clergymen 
and the poor,” as they can well afford to do, a penny- 
worth of caustic, for the advertising they thus get,) 
grow rich on large fees from others. They easily per- 
suade a nervous person that a colored spot, or eruption, 
or sore, or wen, is a ‘‘cancer;”’ they apply caustic, and 
remove it, and get the praise, and puffing, and notoriety, 
and patronage, arising from the reputation of having 
cured an actual cancer—which they have not done. They 
are generally shrewd enough to invent excuses for not 
curing a real cancer, when they happen to get hold of 
such acase. Cancers may sometimes be a little allevi- 
ated by a good, regular physician ; it is not probable 
that a real cancer was ever cured. All the cures heralded 
are cases that needed no cancer doctor's application. 

Milkineg-tubes.—‘A Subscriber,’ who, 
when he “ blows up,” might give his real name, is sur- 
prised that we should recommend milking-tubes or ma- 
chines, believing that the suction of the calf is the proper 
method of milking. He suggests introducing milk into the 
stomach through tubes as a parallel case, and that, there- 
fore, the milk-tube is unnatural and improper. So we 
thought once, but a stubborn fact in the shape of a ner- 
vous cow with sore teats, and several pails of milk upset, 
and sore arms and shins, changed our views. The writer 
has been for a month past, and is now, milking all his 
cows with the machine, and has no objection to it, upon 
any account, but many reasons to rejoice that he was in- 
duced to test it, in spite of some reluctance. 
Fowler’s Sale of Jerseys, at Herk- 
ness’s Bazar, Philadelphia, a few weeks since, disposed of 
some fine animals at fair prices. If the sale to come off 
this month at Cincinnati shall include as good animals as 
this, the breeders of that region will get some fine Jer- 
seys. One feature of Mr. Fowler's sales, not too com- 
mon, is that they are always actual sales, and are to be 
commended in that as setting a good example to those 
people whose auctions have compelled many to state in 
their advertisements that theirs were to be bona fide 
sales, as if the public expected the bidding-in. 


An Explanation is desired by the owner 
of the stock mentioned in ‘“‘ Among the Farmers,” in the 
June number, under a “third sale,” and as a “closing 
ont sale.” His reasons for having some of the cattle bid 
in, were as follows: The sale was advertised in the 





ing.—‘“ J. I. H.,” Ligonier, Ind. Although agricul- 





March American Agriculturist, but by mistake the card 


= 
was omitted from the April issue, although the sale wag in: 
April ; a correspondent wrote to another journal that the- 
sale was to take place in March, aud it was a stormy 
morning; for which three reasons many were kept from 
the sale; and, further, there was a serious sickness in, 
his family, which prevented proper attention to the anc- 
tion. Sothe owncr claims that he was justified in the- 
course pursued, and was endorsed by his friends. 





Oil from Pea Nuts.—“ W. J. D.,” Rea 
River, La. Pea nuts contain 80 to 40 per cent of oi], and 
yicld besides about 58 to 68 per cent of cake, which is a 
very nutritious feeding substance. The process of ex- 
tracting the oil is in no way different from that used in 
the linseed, cotton seed, or castor bean oil manufacture, 
The nuts are ground ; the meal is put into hair-cloth bags,. 
and these are pressed between heated metal plates in a 
very powerful hydraulic press. We can not give the cost 
of the machinery precisely, but $1,000 will procure suf- 
ficient to work up 2,500 bushels per year. D. Kahn- 
weiler, of 120 Center St., N. Y., would probably be able 
to give some information as to cost of machinery, A 
6-horse power engine would be sufficient for a small mill, 





Incubators.—“ J. P. W.,’’ St. Louis. The 
incubators which have been described in the American 
Agricullurist are patented, and any person who makes 
them without authority from the patenteces would be 
liable to prosecution. Besides, these machines are so 
sensitive in their use that, unless perfectly well made, 
they would not be effective. 





Cotton-Seed HMuller.—“R. L. 8,” 
Cheneyville, La. Kahnweiler’s cotton-sced huller is a 
very effective machine, costing only a moderate sum in 





proportion to its usefulness, to any Southern farmer who: 
wishes to use cotton-sced, either for a fertilizer or for 
feed. For use in oil-mills, it is a standard machine. 

Nitrate of Soda for Grass.— Sub- 
scriber.”” This is an excellent fertilizer for grass, either 
in spring, or for use immediately after cutting, and is 
beneficial on almost any kind of soil, though its effects are: 
more conspicuous on light Jand. But the retentive pow- 
er of the soil for it is so slight, that a heavy rain coming 
just after its application will wash it into a light soil 
beyond the reach of the reots. Moreover, it should be 
remembered that nitrate of soda has only one element of 
fertility—the nitrogen, in the form of nitric acid—and is 
entirely Jacking in potash and phosphoric acid. For 
starting grass, it has no superior, but can not be relied 
on as anexclusive manure. ‘‘Now that an agency of 
the Peruvian Government has been established in this 
country for its sale,"’ it should be obtainable at a low price. 





The Prospect for Dairying.—M. 
E. H.,” Story Co., Ia. Good Western butter brings as 
good prices as any othcr in market, and an extra good 
quality always sells well, There are “ups and downs” 
in all branches of business, yet it is a fact that dairy- 
farmers make more money, and get it in a more regular 
way, than grain farmers. With good pasturage, water, 
and grass land, dairying is more promising than grain- 
growing. For grinding the grain, the * big giant’ mill 
would be useful; anda plan of a dairy-barn, that can be 
made small or large, was given in the American Agricul- 
turést for June last. 


el 


Connecticut Experiment Station. 
—Bulletins 12, 13, 14, and 15, have analyses from 117 to 
148. It is evident that the New Haven chemists place 
the value of nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric acid at a 
much lower rate than do the manufacturers; for in alt 
these 32 analyses, only cight have an estimated value 
equal to the cost. These are Peter Cooper’s Ground 
Bone (two samples), Forrester’s Potato Fertilizer, Pern- 
vian Guano, G. W. Baker’s Bone-manure, Rafferty & 
Williams’ Bone-meal, and several samples of muriate 
potash. As some of these valuations differ materially 
from those of other good chemists, tle basis of calcu- 
lation should be given, when publishing reports adverse 
to men believed to be reliable ; although there are some 
in the lot we should feel no mercy for. 





Foot-Rot in Sheep.—''J. B.,’’ Lawrence 
Co., Pa, Foot-rot in sheep is caused by a decay of the 
horn of the sole and crust. It becomes malignant and 
contagious when the products of the decomposition poi- 
son the adjacent tissues, and cause an acrid discharge 
which conveys infection to thefect of other sheep. To 
cure it, the hoof shonld be pared; all rotten horn cnt 
away; the diseased parts dressed with some caustic sub- 
stance, such as carbolic acid, or a strong solution of sul- 
phate of copper, and the diseased animals kept ina dry, 
clean yard, or a fresh grass-plot. Infested yards or pas- 
tures should be plowed up, or left: nnocenpied by shcep, 
for at least two years. For fuller account of this disease 





refer to ‘‘ Stewart’s Shepherd's Manual,"’ price $1.50. 
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Hints for Work. 

[The Hints and Suggestions in these columns are 
never copied from previous years, but are freshly pre- 
pared for every month, from the latest experience and 
observations, by practical men in each department.] 

The Harvest, after all the promise of the early sea- 
son, is not much above an average as to yield, al- 
though the acreage is larger. What may be the pro- 
ducts of fall sown grain, can not be ascertained until 
the crop is threshed and measured. From general 
indications it cannot be expected that the sanguine 


hopes held in spring will have been verified. It | 
is probable that the failures’ mostly result from | 


the depredations of insects, and defective fertiliz- 
ing, which, as a rule, happens every year. 

The Hessian Fly has done much damage in early 
sown wheat. Experience has shown that the 
means for exemption from its depredations that 
have been most successful, have been the use of 
fine salt, at the rate of 6 bushels per acre, and 


fine lime, soon after the plants have become | 


large enough to attract the fly; late planting, 
thorough preparation of the soil, and the remov- 
al of all rubbish and weeds; ample manuring of 
the soil so as to stimulate a vigorous growth, and 


abundant stooling from the root-buds, by which new | 
| trial. Cabbages set out upon early potato ground 


spires are thrown up in place of those injured ; and 
lastly, by sowing only the most vigorous and hardy 
stemmed varieties. 

In the writer's Ecperiments, the past season, the 
“Clawson,” and the ‘Silver Chaff’? wheats, sown 
on the 29th of September, and dressed with only 
100 lbs. per acre of artificial wheat-manure (with 
200 lbs. more in the spring), were completely exempt 
from the attacks of the fly. 

A Clover-sod for Wheat.—No other preparation for 
wheat is so generally successful as a clover-sod plow- 
ed under early. This method, however, upsets the 
usual rotation in which clover follows wheat. But 
a good wheat crop is better than a poor rotation ; 
and the clover ay come with the barley after corn, 
following a crop of turnips, sown upon wheat stub- 
ble. If we can produce 40 bushels to the acre, 
it will pay to grow wheat even with some trouble. 

What shall be done with the Clover-sod?—It may 
be considered that a good crop of clover actually 
adds to the future capacity of the land instead of 
exhausting it toany extent. This occurs through 
the large addition to the soil, of nitrogenous and 
other organic matters derived from the atmosphere, 
and fertility brought up by the deep-searching 
roots. To secure the most benefit, the second 
crop should be plowed under early in September, 
with the seed, which is not lost, but returns to 
us again as a new growth of clover, when brought 
to the surface by replowing. If a crop of seed is 
desired, we should encourage a large growth, by 
top-dressing it at once, and thus put the soil in the 
best condition for wheat. 

Quack Grass.—Careless farmers are laying up a 
store of trouble for themselves in permitting their 
farms to become overrun with quack grass, Triticum 
repens ; there is no more troublesome weed, and 
no other that increases so fast by neglect. But the 
July and August sun will be a match for even this 
weed if we give the solar heat a chance to roast its 
roots. The cultivator is a better implement than 
the plow or harrow; and a “ grubber’’ with curved 
teeth, which tear out the roots and gather them on 
the surface, is the best kind of gatherer. 

Summer Fallows, once so frequent, are now con- 
sidered of questionable value. As a means of im- 
proving the fertility of the soil, they are needless, 
now that we can procure artificial fertilizers at a 
less cost than that of the labor employed in the fal- 
lowing, and can raise a crop of roots or green fod- 
der, that will clean the land and pay for the fer- 
tilizer several times over. 

Oats, is generally the last of the small grains to 
be harvested, and is frequently gathered too late. 
If left until over ripe, the grain scatters badly ; and 








the appearance of an oat stubble always tells how 
much is lost. If at all over-ripe for cutting, oats 
should be reaped early in the morning, and never 
handled in the middle of the day. The straw is 
sufficiently valuable for feeding to make it worth 
while to cut the crop before the straw is entirely 
yellow from foot to head. 

Corn.—We have noticed that the most successful 
producers of corn are always the last in the field 
with the cultivator. To ‘lay by’’ this crop in July 
is too early. The weeds thus have unnecessary op- 
portunity to grow and mature seed. It is a ques- 
tion if it is not best to thin out the stalks more than 
is commonly done; to grow the grain crop by it- 
self, with but two stalks, or even one, in a hill; 
and that for fodder by itself, with the stalks as 
closely set as possible for thrifty growth. 

Growing Seed Corn.—Any grain can be greatly im- 
proved by selecting the best each year, and contin- 
uing to plant this for several seasons. No other 
grain-plant that we grow has so many abortive ears 
as corn. If we can make each of these productive, 
the yield can be greatly multiplied. If any farmer 
wishes to experiment in this way, he might begin 
this month by thinning out the plants, removing 
suckers, and encouraging the growth of the seed, 
instead of a useless amount of the stalk and leaf. 

Fodder Crops.—Repeated plantings of fodder-corn 
may yet be made. Golden millet has proved a 
very productive fodder-crop for planting early this 
month ; and the new “ Pearl millet’ is worthy of a 


will give one of the very best fodder-crops.... 
Nothing else is better for milking cows than 

Roots.—For planting this month up to the 12th or 
15th, ruta-bagas, or Swede turnips, are excellent. 
Imperial Swede turnip is a new variety, that has 
been recently imported, and has been highly com- 
mended as yielding largely. No better ground than 
that from which early potatoes have been taken, 
can be had. Sow in drills 30 inches apart on rich 
soil, with 3 Ibs. of seed tothe acre. For later sow- 
ing this month and next, the “Greystone” turnip 
is a very prolific new kind, recently imported. 

Early Potatoes, in many places, have fairly escaped 
the dreaded beetle, and are making a good crop. 
They should be harvested as soon as ripe, lest 
wet weather cause them to sprout. A second crop 
may be made by planting the earliest kinds the first 
of this month. Of al) the new sorts, none have as 
yet displaced the Early Rose. 

Late Potatoes should be free from weeds, and bee- 
tles ; to suffer the leaves to be eaten off is a perma- 
nent injury to the roots. Generally it is the latest 
crop of beetles which does the most damage. 

Buckwheat.—For a late crop, or one to occupy a 
rough piece of ground that needs mellowing, buck- 
wheat may be sown up to the 12th of July. Half 
a bushel to one bushel of seed per acre is needed. 
A new variety, the ‘Silver Hull,” is a beautiful, 
prolific, and valuable kind. We have sown timothy 
and clover successfully, with buckwheat, in July. 


Live-Stock.—During the press of work the care of 
the animals must not be neglected. Plenty of good 
food and pure water should be given with regu- 
larity ; the latter is specially important and neces- 
sary for health. They should be protected from 
flies and other insect pests, sheltered from the ex- 
treme mid-day heats, and kept clean. The ordinary 
sanitary rules which apply to our own health should 
be observed in regard to them. 

Sheep should have a change of pasture. They are 
then more contented, and thrive better. A large 
field will not graze so many as several small 
ones of the same aggregate size. Give salt at least 
once a week. For scours, give a tablespoonful of 
castor oil ; if continued, give a teaspoonful each of 
prepared chalk, and essence of peppermint, in a 
cupful of water. For stretches, which is only indi- 
gestion, common when the pasture gets dry, give an 
ounce of linseed-oi) with a dram of ground ginger. 


Pigs.—A ran on a good clover stubble will be 
very beneficial. When confined in yards and pens, 
bedding of clean dry sand, several inches deep, will 
be found better than any other litter. An occasional 
sprinkling of a solution of copperas about the 








yards, or a good dusting with ground gypsum, will 
act as a deodorizer and disinfectant. Young pigs 
should be forced just now, as fast as healthy growth 
will permit. Pork is advancing in value, and pigs 
may justly claim a little more attention than when 
it was worth but $8 a barrel. Now is a good time 
to improve the stock. For November pigs, couple 

this month, and use a boar of some pure breed. 

Poultry.—July chickens, if well cared for, will be 
large enough to go through the winter safely. After 
July we would set no hens, but set all possible up 
to the middle of the month. In the hot days of 
midsummer vermin breed very fast, and cleanliness 
alone will keep them in subjection. 

Pests now run riot with the stock. The bot-flies 
are perhaps the worst. Wash their eggs frem the 
legs of horses with warm water, or scrape them 
off with a knife. Protect cattle from their bot- 
fly, which lays its eggs on the loins, by rubbing a - 
little crude petroleum on the backs of the animals, 
Tar sheep’s noses to keep the sheep bot-fly from lay- 
ing eggs in their nostrils. These means of preyen- 
tion will add much to the comfort of the animals, 
By keeping stables clean and dark, the hateful 
black-fly (Stomoxys caltricans), in general appearance 
so much like a house-fly, will be less annoying. 
> Oa 


Notes on Orchard and Garden Work. 


<a 





In former years we have suggested that if there 
was any time during the growing season in which 
the orchardist and gardener might “go a-fis' af 
with a clear conscience, it is during these months 
of July and August. It should be an especially - 
favorable season for leisure this year, as—despite 
a few drawbacks—most of us have been able to 
keep well ahead of the work. To one whose work 
is always ahead of him, leisure never comes. In 
the term “going a-fishing”’ we include whatever 
takes the cultivator away from his “patch,” and 
allows him to see what others are doing, and he- 
may get quite as much recreation by fishing for 
ideas in the ponds and preserves of the orchards 
and gardens of other cultivators, as by the actual 
use of the hook and line. A week or two devoted 
to going among others engaged in similar pursuits 
—and this need not, of necessity, be very far from 
home—will give one a freshening up that will be 
worth more than all it costs, and the good influ- 
ences of which will last all the year. To all who 
make use of the comparative leisure of mid-summer 
to visit the orchards, gardens, and ground of others, 
we have one bit of advice to give: 


“Shut Your Own Gate Behind You!” 


When you leave your garden, fruit patch, or 
grounds, of whatever kind, shut the gate, and leave 
whatever is bebind it, there—don’t take it with you. 
Recollect that when you visit the place of another, 
you go to see what he has to show, and learn what 
he has to teach. If you would be a welcome visitor, 
and be dismissed with a pressing invitation to come 
again, place yourself in a receptive mood ; be for 
the time the attentive pupil and not the teacher, 
When others visit your place, will be the proper 
time to teach. Of all the intolerable bores who 
visit us is the man who brings his own place with 
him, and who, whatever may be shown him, at once 
institutes a comparison with his own, and at once 
begins to tell that “mine are much better than 
that,”—‘*I can beat you on so and'so,’’ and ignor- 
ing the thing before him tell us, ‘‘ Ah, you should 
see my strawberries,’ ‘‘My roses,” ‘ My toma- 
toes,’? and so on all through—in short, the man 
who did not “shut bis own gate behind him.” 
Those who are so thoroughly satisfied with their 
own that they can not forget it for a few hours, 
should not visit, but remain upon the scene of their 
remarkable achievements—at home. We would 
not imply that one in visiting the grounds of 
another, may not, on occasion, drop a usefal hint. 
drawn from his own experience, or that he may not 
give his host any information that he may ask for. 
But we have been so annoyed at receiving visitors, 
and worse still, in visiting strange groands in com- 
pany with those whose only object in visiting ap- 
pears to be to boast of their own affairs, that we 
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Teel called upon tc protest against it. Those who 
thoughtlessly fall into this unpleasant error, need 
only to be reminded of it, and they will sensibly 
avoid it. From the chronic boaster of his own 
achievements, we hope to be delivered. 

The Benefits of Excursions 
to other localities where others are following simi- 
lar pursuits to our own, are not to be measured by 
the profitable hints we may pick up, but there is a 
mental and bodily relief that comes from a change 
of scene, which will allow one to return to the later 
work of the season refreshed,and with a spirit of con- 
tent—for one who travels with his eyes open, can 
not fail to see that others, as well as himself, have 
their discomforts and drawbacks, and he is all the 
more disposed to meet his own with a brave spirit. 

ea ee 

Orchard and Nursery. 

On various occasions we have called attention to 
the value of early varieties of apples for a near mar- 
ket. This is a matter of special importance to 
orchardists in the Eastern States—indeed, to all 
fruit growers who live near large cities anywhere. 

Winter Apples have a very long season, and if 
properly packed, may be transported for very great 
distances without any injury, and their slow ripen- 
ing allows them to be stored for weeks or months. 
This peculiarity of late fruit allows the grower at a 
distance, where land is cheap, to compete with the 
orchardist near the markets. But with 

Early Apples, the advantage is all on the side of 
the home market. Early varieties are short-lived— 
i. e., the period between the time when they are fit 
to pick, and that when they should reach the con- 
sumer is very short. Their general tender character 
does not allow of long transportation, as they are 
easily bruised, and soon fall into decay. For these 
reasons it is worth while for those who have 
orchards near large cities to consider the experience 
of the fruit-growers of Monmouth Co., N. J., and 
other localities near New York City. These gen- 
tiemen have ceased to compete with the orchardists 
in Ohio, Michigan, and other Western States, and 
find their profit in early fruit, of kinds which the 

_ Western growers can not possibly supply. 

Care with Karly Fruit is quite essential to success, 
and selection and neat packing are found to be as 
important with this as with any other fruit. The 
time when one would fill a wagon body with Early 
Harvest or Sweet Bough apples, put in a shovel 
and half-bushel measure, go to the nearest village 
and shovel up his fruit, has gone by. It pays to 
select the fruit, pack it in paper-lined new half 
barrels, or in baskets or crates, and put it upon the 
market as carefully as if it were pears or peaches. 
Thus treated, summer apples pay, a8 some growers 
know to their profit. Among the best and most 


Profitable Harly Apples, we enumerate the follow- 
ing, remarking that the list, as with fruit lists, will 
not answer for all localities: Benoni; Carolina 
Red June; Early Harvest; Large Yellow Bough; 
Primate, one of the best, but tender; Red Astra- 
chan, tart, and excellent for cooking; Summer 
Queen, large and profitable ; Tetofsky; William’s 
Favorite. A variety locally called ‘‘Orange Pip- 
pin,” is also very profitable in New Jersey. 

Farly Pears come to maturity rapidly, and if not 
gathered in time, many are apt to rot at the core. 
Selection and neat packing pay with these. 

Thinning Fruit, however thoroughly it may have 
been done early in the season, will still need atten- 
tion, and any excess may still be removed. 


Young Trees.—See former months for the needed 
mulching, care against strangling with labels, etc. 
Much pruning may be avoided by occasional pinch- 
ing the young growth, and removing entirely shoots 
that start where branches are not needed. 

Blight.—We know nothing of this mysterious 
malady until the fatal blow has fallen. Cut away 
the blighted twig, branch, or tree, back to sound 
wood, and as a precaution, burn the dead prunings. 

Insects.—It_ is not practicable to repeat every 
month and every year the whole insect story. In 
brief: Borers show themselves by ‘‘saw-dust,’’ 
by gum, and by a flattened dead-leoking place on 
the bark. Cut out or probe with wire....The 








peach-borer is to be sought for just at or below the 
surface; the insect lays its eggs from now until 
autumn. A small mound of coal-ashes around the 
trees has been found useful....Codling Moth.—Pick 
up and feed to pigs all fallen fruit, or keep pigs in the 
orchard. Examine weekly the traps, whether of 
cloth or hay-bands, and kill those that have hid- 
den there. Cloth traps may be run through an old 
clothes-wringer.... Slugs, on pear, cherry, and other 
trees—little dark-green, slow-moving, slimy crea- 
tures—are killed by dusting lime, ashes, or even 
fine road dust....Late nests of the Zent Caterpillar, 
and those of the Fall Web-worm, now often abun- 
dant, must be destroyed wherever found. 

Black Knot, often mistakenly supposed to be 
the work of an insect, should be cut out on its first 
appearance on plum and cherry trees. 

The Time for Budding varies with the locality. 
Cherries and plums are ready first, and the pear 
next. The proper time is when well-formed buds 
may be had, and the stocks are in growing condi- 
tion, so that the bark readily parts from the wood. 

—_—_~-— 
Fruit Garden. 

Whatever is said on the general treatment of 
trees, and on insects, under Orchard, is generally 
applicable to trees in the Fruit Garden. 

Grape-vines.—It was not. necessary to give a spe- 
cial article on our ‘‘ One Grape-vine ” this month, 
the directions given on page 222 last. month being 
sufficient for the treatment of the young vine. The 
growth this year of the new vine being preparatory 
only, all that can be done is to encourage the pro- 
duction of a single strong, vigorous cane. When 
the shoot has reached the top of the stake, let it 
hang over as it will. Keep the laterals pinched as 
there directed ; pick off all beetles and caterpillars, 
and use sulphur freely if mildew appears. 

Old Vines need similar treatment as to laterals, 
insects, and mildew. Chance shoots often appear 
on the arms, or other parts of the old wood. If 


these are not wanted, rub them off at once. But it. 


sometimes happens that these come just where we 
would like to have a cane, to allow some change to 
be made in the training, such as to give us a new 
arm to replace one that is faulty: in such case we 
have only to encourage the new growth. 

Summer Layering is an easy and rapid method of 
propagating the vine. As soon asa shoot of the 
present season, in a convenient place, becomes 
hard enough to handle—recollect that they break 
with the greatest ease at the nodes or joints—open 
a trench a few inches deep, and bury a few joints, 
removing the leaves from the buried part of the 
shoot ; put down a stake, and turn up and fasten 
the end of the shoot to it, and treat this as if it 
were a young vine. In hot weather, and in light 
soil, it is well to lay a flat stone over the buried 
part of the vine, to keep the place moist. 

Blackberries and Raspberries, as all cultivators 
should know, have biennial stems. The shoot 
which grows this season will bear fruit next sum- 
mer ; the stems now bearing fruit will die in the 
fall, to be succeeded by those now green and grow- 
ing. Growers differ as to the propriety of remov- 
ing the stems as soon as the fruit is off, some pre- 
ferring to leave them until fall, under the plea that 
they will help strengthen the root. As good culti- 
vators are equally divided on this, both parties 
claiming that practice warrants their view, we 
doubt if it is a matter of great importance, and 
would follow the most convenient course. New 
shoots, or canes for next year’s fruit, should be 
cared for, and all that start, but are not needed, be 
hoed up as weeds. Raspberries may be stopped in 
their upward growth, by pinching, when at three 
or four feet, and blackberries at five or six feet. 
This pinching the tops willcause side branches to 
grow, which are to be kept in control by pinching 
when they have grown as long as desirable. 

Black-cap and Purple-cane varieties do not throw 
up suckers at a distance from the old stool, but 
their new shoots start from the base of the plants, 
and these should be cared for as above suggested, 
as the branches that have fruited this season must 
be cut away in the fall, if not sooner. 





Strawberries must be kept clear of weeds ; if the 
single stool, or single row, method is adopted, then 
keep off all runners ; if they are grown in alternate 
beds, then encourage the runners to take root in 
the intermediate spaces, to form a new bed. 

SEE 

Kitchen and Market Garden, 

Notwithstanding this has been mentioned as one 
of the gardener’s Jeisure months, it should, in one 
respect, be one of his most stirring months, so far 
as the soil is concerned. Those who wait until 
weeds need to be killed, before they set the culti- 
vator, hoe, or rake, at work, lose much. Killing 
weeds is an important work, but is not the only - 
good resulting from the frequent use of tiliage im- 
plements. Ina hard, compact soil, moisture read- 
ily finds its way up from below, and evaporates ; if 
the surface is fine and loose, this loss of moisture 
ceases, and good cultivators know that a layer of 
loose soil is one of the best possible mulches. We 
have often advised the frequent use amongst the 
plants of a rake with long, sharp teeth; this allows 
of going over much surface that the cultivator can 
not reach, allows of rapid work, and besides being 
one of the most efficient weeders, leaves the sur- 
face of the soil in the best condition to resist drouth. 

Asparagus.—See last month. The growth of tops 
will keep down all but a few coarse weeds, which 
should be pulled up as they appear. 

Succession Crops will not be overlooked by those 
who would make the most of their gardens. Corn, 
Bush-beans, Beets, and Cucumbers may be sown. 

Beeis make in hot weather one of the best substi- 
tutes for spinach, and are sown by some for this 
purpose only; but we also keep up a succession of 
the Egyptian for their roots, as they are vastly 
preferable to late sorts. 

Cabbages and Cauliflowers.—The late crop in the 
latitude of New York is set by the middle of the 
month. If to be worked by horse cultivator, make 
the rows three feet apart, and set the plants 18 to 
24 inches apart, according to the variety. Examine 
the plants, and set none that have bad roots, or 
have gone “blind,” by injury to the growing point, 
or terminal bud. Set well down, and then press 
the earth firmly around with the foot. 


Celery.—Around New York the main crop is set 
the first half of the month. Market gardeners 
have quite given up trench-planting, but set the 
plants on the surface in well-manured soil, and do 
not commence earthing up until the plants have 
made a large share of their growth. The dwarf 
varieties are grown almost exclusively. Ground 
that has been heavily manured for early crops of 
cabbages, etc., is laid out in rows three feet apart, 
and the plants set at six inches in the rows. Press 
the earth firmly around the plants, and keep them 
free from weeds. 

Figg Plants, when fairly established, may be 
pushed with liquid manure every two or three 
days. Where potato-bugs abound, the plants have 
an almost hopeless “‘ struggle for existence.” 

Squashes, Melons, and all of the family, are at- 
tacked by insects from the first show of the seed- 
leaf to the gathering of the fruit. Those which 
attack the foliage are bad enough, but the borers, 
which enter the vine near the root, wait until the 
plant seems out of danger, and then bring it to a 
sudden end. Several advise covering the vine with 
earth for the first three or four joints from the 
root. More fruit is usually set than can be ma- 
tured, and it is well to remove the excess. Mem.— 
Winter squashes, even when very young, are better 
for the table than any summer squash. Alow the 


.vines of these to take root at the joints. 


Sweet Potatoes need to be kept clear of weeds un- 
til they cover the ground. In northern climates, 
the vines should be prevented from taking root at 
the joints, which is easily-done by running a rake 
or smooth pole under, and lifting them. 

Tomatoes.—See last month for hints on supports. 
In field culture, the vines are allowed to spread 
upon the ground. Several have-asked for direc, 
tions for pruning tomatoes ; the only pruning that 
we haye found profitable (and we have tried the 





French system, where fruit is treated as if it were 
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worth $1 each, instead of, as with us, 25 or 50 cts. 
a bushel), is that common-sense work which 
keeps the vine from becoming a matted thicket, 
and prevents them from being loaded with half- 
grown fruit when frost comes. 

Insects on Tomatoes.—The potato-bug (Colorado) 
seems to be very freaky; sometimes it is a real 
pest on tomatoes, and again will leave them un- 
touched. The worst enemy is the great sphinx 
caterpillar, as large as one’s finger, which takes 
leaves, stems, and green fruit; wherever its coarse 
and abundant droppings are seen upon the ground, 
search for, and kill it. The horn on its tail is not 
a sting, and it can not bite the finger. 

Turnips of the ruta-baga sorts, in the climate of 
New York, should be sown before the middle of 
the month. As soon as fairly up, sprinkle with 
air-slaked lime or a mixture of ashes and plaster. 
Cultivators differ as to transplanting in field cul- 
ture, but in family gardens it is often desirable, to 
fill places that would be unoccupied. We know of 
none equal tothe Long White French, for home use. 

Odds and Ends.—Root crops of ali kinds are 
usually too much crowded ; one well developed and 
quickly grown root is better than two or three 
starved ones....Keep the soil stirred between the 
rows until the leaves prevent. ...If seeds are saved, 
do not, as is often done, take the leavings, but 
select the seed melons, squashes, tomatoes, etc., 
from the earliest and finest....for late crops of 
Sweet-corn, etc., choose the early and quickly 
maturing varieties ; any excess may be dried. 

focate: 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 

The mowing of lawns is directed by some to be 
done once a week, which may or may not be proper 
according to the season. Like other garden opera- 
tions, this is one requiring judgment; the lawn 
should be mown when it needs it, and no oftener, 
and it is not generally likely to need it during a 
long continued drouth....The main work here is 
to keep everything in good order, and most of it 
has been anticipated by the Notes of last and earlier 
months....Dahlias of varieties with heavy branches 
will do better with three stakes instead of one.... 
A large share of the ornamental shrubs may be 
easily propagated from the cuttings of this season’s 
growth set in sandy soil under a well shaded sash. 
...Nothing is more unsightly than faded flower 
clusters left upon shrubs and perennials, and these 
should be always cut away as soon as they have 
done their best, unless seeds are wanted. 


Greenhouse and Window Plants, 

The plants left in the house, whether few or 
many, need daily care in watering, ventilating, 
shading, and fumigating....Plants that have been 
set out of doors, unless plunged, are apt to suffer 
from too much heat at the roots; the pots should 
be screened, by the use of boards, or by some other 
method....The roots in pots that are plunged may 
, make their way through the hole at the bottom, 
and finding fresh and congenial soil will often grow 
so rampantly that when taken up in the fall the 
larger share of the roots are on the outside; these 
can not be cut away without a severe check to the 
plant, and its occurrence should be avoided by oc- 
casionally turning the pots to break off such roots 
while young....Only a few plants will bloom ¢on- 
tinuously, winter and summer, and carnations, 
roses, and others that are expected to flower in the 
window or greenhouse next winter, should have 
their buds removed as they appear....House-plants 
that have been turned out of their pots and set in 
the garden, will often grow during the season to a 
size that unfits them for their former use, and the 
better way is to start new young plants from cui- 
tings to take their places. ...The so-called ‘‘ Saucer 
System” of striking cuttings will answer most of 
the wants of the amateur in mid-summer. It is 
simply to take a dish that will hold an inch or so 
of pure sand, put in cuttings of rew and tender 
shoots, and keep them exposed to full sun, and at 
the same time to keep the sand always—not moist, 
but “sopping wet,”’—in fact, in the state of mud. 
Those who have never tried this will be astonished 
at the large share of cuttings that will take root. 
When rooted, pot off in small pots of good oper soil. 





Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 






























—_—_o— 
Current WHOLESALE Prices, 
May 13. June 13. 
Price or Gop 100 1-2 100 7-8 
FLour—Super to Extra State $410 @4600 #83 @4%7 
Super to Extra Southern.. 410 @7% 350 $ 73 
Extra Western............0005 40 @85 415 8 00 
Extra Genoese. sens treonte 47% @600 450 @62 
Superfine Western ...... . 410 @410 383 @415 
Ryx Frovr, Superfine .. BD @3%H 30 @36 
Conn-MEAL.. . 225 @310 210 @28% 
Witea’ T—All kinds of White, 1 35 @igs 12 @130 
All kinds ra — and Amber, 100 @ 1388 % @118 
Tae Fee GENT: PEpmee © 50 @ 56 4% @ 54 
Mixed . BRR 0@ 46 
b dona eee ive ue 2 2 : a 
ars— Western ., 5 
eats eines 3° @ (41 Bye 36 
WOU cevcic se dtes: 0 @ % se @ 68 
Barry. 44@ 85 0@ 80 
BARLEY MALT............000. 6 @110 6 @110 
Hay—Bale, # 100 s........... 0 @. 8 5% @ © 
Srraw, #100 the.............4 3 @ 6 3 @ 55 
Corron—Midditugs, # B.. 1WX¥@ 10% 11%@ IK 
Hops—Crop of 1877, #D...... 5 @ 0 5 @ 10 
BR. edeseccevece 1@ 3 1@ 3 
FeatiEens—Live Geese. # B® 3 @ 4% & @ 8 
Sexp—Clover, West, & St® 1%@ %% iK@ 8 
Timothy, ® bushel... ......... 123 @13i%4 12 @140 
Flax, ® bushel............ 140 @160 18 @14 
Suean—Refi’g & Grocery ¥D 6 @ 8% 6 @ 8& 
Monassxs, Cuba, #gal....... 2@ 3 @ 8 
New Orleans, # gal.......... 3 @ 50 3 e@ 48 
Corrrg—ltio(Gold)........... 4%@ 17% 134@ 16% 
Tonacco, Kentucky, &c., @ B. 24@ 14 2%@ 14 
Seed Leaf, #W......... ...... 4@ 50 4@ 50 
Woor—Domestic pene? 233 @ 46 2@e26 
Domestic, pulled, # ®........ 18 @ % 1 @ 33 
California, sprin tu. 2 @ 2 122 @ 27 
California fell clip...... » We 19 we@ 19 
TALIGW, 0 Won. x ns i ee, a 2 ee 
OIL- CAKR—® a Re oe 30 00 @31 00 8000 @31 00 
PorK—Mess, # pak gegen 930 @9% 11000 @10 3 
Extra Prime, e DALTCL.. acne’ 850 @ — Nominal. 
Berr—Extra mess. 1200 @1225 1135 @12 00 
LARD, in tres. ’ bbls, Bi00m 6 x@ 2 vi4% 70 @735 
Burren—State, F M........... 10 @ 2% 8 @ 19 
Wester rn. poor to ee 7@ 8 6@ 19 
CuEkKs ‘ 4@ ilk 3 @ 8% 
Roos Hires, # dozen . 10%@ 18% 3%e@ 15% 
Pouttry—Fowls, # B.. 9@ 15 9@ 18 
Chickens, ¥> 0 @ B 8 @ 27 
# p 50 @ 13 —-@ — 
Tarkeys—# > 10 @ 1% 9@ 18 
Geese, # oie. 6S @i13 10 6153 
Ducks, 60 @112 0 @ 9 
Rocsters, 6@ 8 5 @ 6 
Capons, # Ay 3 @ 3) 42@ 80 
Prozons, wild, # _ -@- 0 @ 6 
SQuaBs, per doze -_- @e- 0 @1'5 
SNIPE, per G08.-+r0, ponvipine ce - @ — 3 @300 
AprLEes—® barrel... . 2% @600 2% 6255 
PEANUTS, domestic, # bush. 8 @ 140 90 @150 
STRAWBERRIES, # quar ae w 5 @ 8% 
CHERRIES, # BD........-.scce00 _ $ - 6 @ 12% 
CRANBERRIES—# Dbl........ 6 00 9 00 —-@e — 
RaDIsHEs, new, # 100 bun... 50 @ 125 0 e@ 
Pras— Canada, In — e bu 8 @ 8 6 @ 8 
7 green 10 @110 106 @1% 
new, 40 @50 200 @2% 
PoraTors, new, # bdl.. - 830 @70 123 @350 
PoraToKs—old,® 100 @150 1%3 @136 
Sweet Porarons—new#cte 50 @ 12 -@ — 
Beers, # 100 bunches......... — @ — 20 @300 
TonyiPs bp bneg' 3 @ &% 100 @150 
te, # 100 bunches. 150 @200 20 @3850 
BRrans— ~ re 150 @20 1% @2580 
BROOM-CORN .....000.ecseeeees 4@ %% 34@ 1K 
SPINACH, # bbl.. . 0 @ & 37 @ 50 
TOMATOES, @ box.. core 5B 8 500 @ 6 
CAULIFLOWER, S vb! — @ — 10 @858 
CABS \GES—new, pam .-. 500 @10 00 > @150 
ONIONS—# DOL...<40. 123 @3 50 —- @ — 
® crate......... ne —- @ — 50 @ 125 
RnvuBaes, @ 100 bunches..... 7% @200 12 @225 
ASPARAGUS, awe # doz ‘ban 5 @153 10 @1% 
LETTUCE, @ 150 @ 2 50 0 @ % 
SQUASH. Dbl, . 13 @1% — O.— 
Srrine BEANS, # bbl. - 150 @200 2% @3850 
WATERORESSES, # bbi........ 200 @300 —- @ — 
CucUMBERS, # crate.......... 20 @4%7 0 @1%8 


Gold has becn up to 101$, and down to 1004, closing 
June 18, at 100%, as against 10034 on May 13; 100}0n April 
17th ; 10244 on January 12; 1038 on December 12; 102§ on 
November 12; 103 on October 12; 105§ on July 12; 1043 
on June 12, of last year....Under very liberal offerings, 
favorable crop reports, and the pacific tenor of the Euro- 
pean advices, prices of Breadstuffs have declined materi- 
ally within the month, leading to extensive dealings, 
largely on export account (shippers buying Wheat, Corn, 
Oats, and Rye, quite freely), though closing weak.... 
Provisions have been more active, but very unsettled as 
to values,closing for Hog products generally higher; Beef, 
weaker; and Butter and Cheese much lower. Eggs, 
which fell off considerably in price, closed more firmly. 

..Cotton has been in more demand, and has advanced. 

.. Wool has been pressed for sale, resulting in increased 
depression, without stimulating purchases, which have 
been on a very moderate scale.... Tobacco, Hops, Hay, 
and Siraw, have been in quite moderate request at irregu- 
lar figures....Ocean freights have been active, especially 
in the Grain and Provision interests, leaving off more 
firmly....Grain rates by steam to Liverpool closed June 
13th at 8$d. (about 16$ cents) per bushel; Glasgow, 9d. ; 
London, 94d. ; Bristol, 9¢.; Hull, 9$d.; the Continent, 
8 @9Kd.; by sail to Liverpool, 7@7¢d. ; London, 7@ 
Wd. @ bush. Flour to Liverpool, by steam, 2s. 6d. 
(about 60 cents @ bbl.); by sail at 2s. 3d. ; London, 2s. 
8d., and by steam, 2s. 6d.; Bristo], by steam, 2s. 92.@3s., 
and sail, 2s. 43¢d.@2s. 6d. per bbl. Provisions by steam 
to Liverpool, 303s.@40s. per ton. Cotton by sail ¢d., and 
steam 4d. @ Ib. Grain, by sail, for Cork and orders, at 
6s, per quarter (8 bushels), and to Continental ports, 5s. 
6d.@6s. 10%d.; and from Phila. for Cork and orders, 6s. 
@é6s. 3d., and from Balt. for Cork and orders, 62.@6s. 3d. 


The following condensed, cumprehensive tables, care- . 









and for the corresponding period last year: 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THK NEW YORK MA RKETS, 
Receipts. Fionr. pid Corn. . Barley, Oats, 
26 d's éhts mi’thS41,000 4,815 17,000 Y* Sit 
Sdn foet uso si om 109,000 Jostbo0 $a4°000 
Sa ar, Wheat. Cor % A 5 
Sy tite wi"tndt3.000 5,409. 000 4,815, 3,000 hi Gi0 4 180 
26 d’s ast wa'th407,000 4,376,000 2,584,000 428,000 371,000 853,000" 
2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 


Recouiprs. Flour. Wheat. 

26 days 1878. 341 4,812,000 

site 8 188.34 ad 812, ai 1a ts 
Lig 

3 dave 1978.. 13,000 109.000 1 sat on 

26 days 1877. “288,000 "99 i 488 no 121000 

3. ee, Nes York, Jan. 1, io Ji 
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a 
be 


go Ge: 

















_ Wrest. Core. ue Rye. Devteg. ate: 
it. ° 
78.1 oor MOND 20,151 000 10, gh 2 Bit 1,484,000 782,000 
"26. 868,469 10,828,697 6,194 Lz 700) gesee 
a aren Ss sig! a 100 51.385 
"13, 826/562 3/241 ty ieeng “bo 19888 14,616 
4. eg were in for, at gh York. 
Gs. Barley. Oats. Malt, 
Juanel0, “8. eae 616,628 HR RUT 603138 Ba aR 
May 7, 1818.. "748:196 268,02 Be awe 570,298; 258,327 
15,1878. . 1,870,081 541-649 soe. ‘one 857213 259,424 
Mar.11,1878. .1,689,371 484 114,260 €60,145 Me 100 oa 2 
Feb. 11,1878. .1,674,085 831,973 
Jan. 16,1878. .2,586,71 Jos g00 ine as 91 1,687,985 iG 4 
Dec. 10,1877. .2,844,982 1,723,229 864,787 1;879,052 358/849 
Nov. 5, 1877.. 984,374 2,643,502 166,949: 368:429 1,770,759 928,388 
May 7, 1877.. 761,686 "468,802 199,046 174,373 °817,881 291,654 
Feb. 7, 18:7. .8,083,819 2,302,261 374,142 671.114 956,114 388.605 
Jan. 8, 1877. .8,668,010 3,077,504 841,750 905,615 1,088,104 425,406 
Res. 11 lars 110,288 3,885,554 218.841 ane 1, 512,041 
Pr. 10,1876. 3,398,014 "282,140 68,429 200,881 436,942 
53%: 10,1876. .5 668,982 100,741 325,191 1,080,800 307,438 
5. Tide-water - ——_- at Albany, pening of nav- 
Flour. Wheat on “ie es Oats. ‘alt. 
bbis. bush. bush. bush. bash. bush. 
78... 1,000 5,271,800 3.960.400 425,800 221,800 a4 
7,. 100 —'868,800 1,282,800 106,200 76,000 211,100 
"76... 6,600 2,499,300 606,000 182,500 81,300 777,400 129,600 


New York Live-Stock Markets. 


RECEIPTS. 
Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 


WEEK ENDING 





34 «5,862 1,012 85.9% 
49-4502 25,746 87,087 
one oe 465,002 21/319 32,195 
Juine 10 "11212582 4,087 30; 
Gent rer 4 Weeks. 146,195 166 19,418 135,071 185.448 
Sor prev, 4 Weeksll 754 205 «=—_:16,729 86, 121 


Beeves. = mg Sheep, Swine. 


eo sine 4158 ‘tise ae tie 


wortee: per Week 
<= 0. last Hontie 10,438 

do. do. prev's Month . 10/055 ii 1566 © 19,500 29,745 

Beeves.—The market for the past month has been 
very frregular, and trade has been dull. The weather haa 
been very unpropitious. At ihe beginning of the month, 
the demand was light, and the receipts heavy, causing 
several hundred head to go over unsold from day to day, 
and a fall of a full $c. @ lb. in one week, after consid- 
erable fluctuation. As the month passed, business be- 
came no better, and it closed at the lowest rates, with 
few buyers for poor stock, and no eager ones for good, 
and a generally lifeless feeling all round, The most. active 
purchasers were the foreign shippers, who took all the 
best stock and a large portion of the second best. 29 
car-loads of cattle were sold for shipment alive. The 
best grades sold for 10 c. @ 1b. to dress 55 Ths. # ewt., 
and 11 c. #57 lbs. The bulk of the stock offered, sold 
at 9 @ 9 c. @ Ib. for fair natives; poor stock sold 
slowly at 8 @ 8} c. # Ib. 

The prices for the past four weeks were as follows: 


WEEK ENDING afaits Large Sales. Aver. 
pk Ser + ar 944@10%c. 1 ec 
on ah pUsecedeles Salle. 9 @10 c. de. 

Pr, Sree $i c. 9 al0c. 9Xc, 
Sine 10... oi H i c. 9 @10 c. 9Ke. 


Salad aia is scarcely any demand for cows, and 
the few arriving are held over, some, indeed, having been 
shipped back to the country, for want of a market at any 
price. There is no market value for cows just now, and 
quotations would be deceptive....Calves.—Veals have 
improved somewhat under the beneficial effect of light 
receipts with a good demand, Common to prime State 
veals sold at 5@ 7c. @ Ib.; extra veals brought 7} ¢. 
No grassers were on sale at the close, but 3} @ dec. eg 
Tb. may be quoted for these.... Sheep and Lambs, 
—The large receipts gave heaviness to the at the 
close of our report, after an irregular business through 
the month. The stock, however, was all worked off 
without material decline in prices, except for lambs, 
which fell off }c. % Ib. Prices for sheep have ranged 
from $3.60 to $4.80 % 100 Ibs, Lambs of fair quality sola 
for 5}@ 7c. # Ib., with 7} c. for the best. Wooled sheep 
brought 5 @ 5} c. ; anda lot of Virginia stock ewes went 
at 3c, @ Ib., live weight.. Dressed mutton went off 
slowly at 7@ 8c. ® Ib., and lamb at 7 @ 12} ¢. ® Ib. 
SwAne.—The market has been better for hogs through 
the month, but closed easier as to prices. Live may be 
quoted at 3f @ 4c. @ 1b. without sales, and dressed sol@ 
the last day at 44 @ 5$c. ® Ib.; pigs bringing 5 @ 5t 0. 

Whe Horse Market.—The steady demand for 
horses for city use, and also for export, makes it necessary 
that we should in future refer to the horse market in our 
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reports of live stock. After a brisk business, we note a 
falling off in demand and inquiry for all grades. Road- 
sters and trotters are getting to be out of the regular 
market, being animals of luxury, rather than of necessity 
in the present times. Foreign shipments for the week 
ending June 10th, amounted to 154 head, chiefly car- 
horses, for the London “tram-road” (car-routes). A 
number of good carriage-horses were shipped to England. 
Arrangements are being made to receive an importation 
of a number of pure bred French horses for Western 
breeders, which are looked for daily. Prices may be 
quoted as follows; light draft horses, poor, $60 @ $100 
# head ; coarse, heavy horses, $90 @ $175; fair trotting 
roadsters, $200 @ $300 # head; stylish carriage-horses 
are unsalable just now, and no quotations can be given. 
Prices of Feed 






NN ee ee ee ree ngdtibeod $18.00@ $20.00 
Midd} DES, DOEEOM, ..~<ececes conse 19.00@ 21, 
Ground Feed, per ton......... ... 15.00@ 21.00 
nseed-oil-cake, western, per ton 44,00@ 47.00 
Cotton-seed-cake, per ton......... 25.50@ 40.00 
Chandler’s Scraps, per B,...........eeeceee eres 3@ 4 


Prices of Fertilizers. 
No.1. Peruy. Guano 10 p.ct. ammonia, standard, # ton..$56.50 
do. do. Lobos do. do, do..... 47 








0 é 

do. do. naranteed, # ton, cargo H 56.00 

do. do. eeetified, per ton, 9.70 p.c.. 69.00 

do. do. do. do. 3.40p.c. 51.00 

Soluble Pacific Guano, @ ton..........---- e000 soe eee 45.00 

ee. ter ng Werks, Fine Grouse Raw Boost. > an 
s’ Complete.Manure (Ville formula) p. 1, a 

0. do. do. Grain and Grass, 5 1,000 Ibs. 25.00 

do. Fruit and Vine Manure, 0. 17.50 

do. Bone, strictly pure, meal bee per ton. 42.00 

do. do. do. extra fine.... do. 40.00 

do. do. O0.. | i BBR. .00.0 00000 do. 38.00 

do. do. do. - ‘medium...... do. 36.00 

do. do. do. dissolved..... do. 42.00 

Stockbridge Corn Manure, pcr Acre........+++0+- 20.00 

" Potato do do 10.00 

pe Tobacco do do 50.00 

“i Rye do do 10.00 

“4 Wheat do do 15.00 

Bowker’s Hill and Drill Fertilizer, per ton 45.00 

Gypsum, Nova Scotia, ground, per ton...... op 8.00 

Nitrate of Potash (9 per cent.), per ID. .......... 9 @9%c. 

Bulphate of Potash (potash 44 per cent) perlb.... 34@4 c. 


0. do. (potash 274 per cent) per Ib.. 1¥%@2 c. 
Germun Potash Salts (potash lz to 15 p. c. p. ton. $15.00@18.00 
Muriate of Potash ———- 50 per cenit), perlb.... -2 @2Kc. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib.............- Hh a ae 4 c.@ike. 
Sulphate of Ammonia (25 per cent.), per lb..... 4%c.@5 c. 
Dried Biood (ammonia 14 per cent) per ton...... $45.00@50.00 
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containing a great variety of Items, inc'uding many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of room elsewhere. 
In justice to the majority of our sub- 
scribers, who have been readers formany 
years, articles and illustrations can sel- 
dom be repeated, when those who desire 
information on a particular subject can 
so cheaply obtain one or more of the back 
numbers containing what is wanted. 
Back numbers of the American Agri- 
eulturist, containing articles referred to 
in the ** Basket or elsewhere, can al- 
ways be supplied and sent post-paid for 
15 ets. each, or $1.60 per volume. 
Veterinary Education has a strong 
friend and worker in the American Veterinary College, 
New York. Its fourth annual report shows the Institu- 
tion to be in a healthy condition. The live stock inter- 
ests suffer enormous losses from lack of properly educated 
veterinarians, one of whom should be located in every 
county of America. There ought to be a score of such 
institutions as this, with a hundred students each, where 
now there isone. The American Veterinary College now 
stands on a footing comparing favorably with European 
institutions, and we wish it all success. A free scholar- 
ship is offered to each State Agricultural Society. For 
particulars address A. Liautard, 141 W. 54th St., N. Y. 





The U. S. Entomological Com- 
mission.—Whien the Jast Congress authorized a Com- 
mission to investigate the ravages of the Western 
Locust, it was ridiculed by many papers, but the appoint- 
ment of such men as C, V. Riley, of Mo., Cyrus Thomas, 
of Ill., and A. 8. Packard, Jr., of Mass., indicated that the 
Commission meant business, and if any good could result 
from an investigation, the right men were set at it. Oc- 
casional Bulletins have been issued, giving to the public 
such facts as it was important to make known at once, 
and now the final Report of the Commission is in press, 
This, from the synopsis of its contents, which we have re- 
ceived, promises to fully justify the appointment of the 
Commission ; and its value to the locnst-rayaged States, 
and indirectly to the whole country, will far outweigh its 
cost. As the Government printing office sends out so 
many publications that no one wants, we trust that, now 
a really uscful work is in hand, a liberal supply may be 
printed and distributed. When the Report itsclf comes 





to hand we may have more to say about it; suffice it at 
present to state, that the labors of the Commission show 
that the Locust is not an evil against which we are 
powerless. In this, as in other cases,-a full knowledge 
of our enemy, its mode of life, and, so to speak, its strategy 
in warfare, suggest the tactics to be employed in com- 
bating it. The mere knowledge of the fact that but little 
is to be feared from the locusts after their first year ina 
new locality, there being abundant natural causes to pre- 
vent their increase, is worth all the Commission has 
cost, The principal means for their destruction to be 
employed by farmers, aside from the encouragement of 
natural agencies, are: the destruction of the eggs, which 
may be done by harrowing, plowing, and especially by 
irrigating; the driving (which is quite practicable) and 
burning, or crushing, or otherwise destroying young and 
wingless insects. Whatever destructive methods are em- 
ployed must be directed towards the insect, either in the 
eggs or its larve or wingless condition, for when full- 
fledged but little can be done towards their destruction, 
though it is possible, to some extent, to drive them away 
froma particular ficld or jiocality. These matters, and 
many others, are discussed in detail in the Report, which 
is amply illustrated by engravings. The Report, so com- 
plete and exhaustive, is a credit both to the Commission 
and to the Government which authorized it. 





‘The Native Flowers and Ferns 
of the United States,*? by Thomas Meehan. Bos- 
ton: L. Prang & Co.—The house of Prang & Co., so 
widely and favorably known for the excellence of their 
chromo-lithographs, has undertaken to publish a work 
with the above title. Asarule, we do not notice works 
“published by subscription only,” and not put in the 
general book trade, and only depart from our custom in 
the present case in view of the enterprise shown in the 
undertaking, and to express our wishes for its success. 
The work starts with a first series of 24 parts, each part 
to contain four chromo-lithographs, with descriptive text, 
and all to form two volumes. Should this first series 
meet with success, we understand that it is intended to 
continue it with others. No systematic arrangement. is 
followed, each part already issued containing flowering- 
plants of different families, and ferns. A work which 
will give portraits of our native plants has Jong been 
needed, and thongh several attempts have been made in 
this direction during the last half century, they have all, 
from One cause or another, come to a premature end. 
The present work has elements of popularity; its en- 
gravings, being colored, are showy and attractive, aud 
the text gives only a brief scientific description of the 
plant, but is mainly devoted to such popular talk as the 
subject suggests. The first two numbers, as might be ex- 
pected in a new enterprise, show to the critical botanist 
defects which will be avoided in future issues, and, on 
the whole, offer promise of not only an ornamental, but 
usefut series of portraits of our native plants. 





The New York Horticultural So- 
ciety held its regular monthly meeting, at their rooms, 
on Tuesday, June 4th. The semi-annual exhibition being 
so near at hand, but little was shown except a few very 
fine strawberries and roses. Any disappointment on 
this account, was offset by the lecture on the “Sum- 
mer Management of Large Fruits,” by Mr. P. T. Quin, 
of Newark, N. J. The lecture, given without notes, 
occupied half an hour, and was replete with valuable in- 
formation, clearly and tersely given. Among the points 
forcibly illustrated by Mr. Quin, was the necessity for 
thinning fruit, the need of cultivating the orchard, and 
the folly of planting dwarf trees (in which, by the way, 
he encountered strong opposition) ; he denounced dwarfs 
without qualification, urging that standards only should 
be planted in the orchard. The tree peddlers, the men 
with the wonderful pictures, he classed as the most un- 
mitigated humbugs—asserting that they had done more 
to discourage fruit-planting, than all other causes com- 
bined, as they not only supplied miserable trees when 
they did send them at all, but they were utterly indiffer- 
ent to the correctness as to variety of those sent. 





[Is it the Feed, or the Breed 2?—“‘H. 
C. B.,” Lake County, Ind. It is not the feed that makes 
the difference in cows as to dairy qualities; although 
feed, of course, is needed alike by all. But what would 
make one cow fat, goes in another to make milk, and in 
a third to cream and butter. The same food that would 
make a good dairy cow yield 20 quarts of milk, and more 
than a pound of butter per day, would make-a Shorthorn 


‘or Hereford fat for the butcher; and some cows will re- 


quire much more food than others, to produce the same 
results. There are breeds, as the Dutch, and the Ayr- 
shire, that have been for scores of years bred. for the milk 
or cheese dairy, while the Jersey has been bred for a but- 
tercow. Some native cows may be as good as any pure- 
bred, but out of 100 natives there may not be one such 
cow; while in 100 pure-bred cows there will probably be 
more than half of them equal or superior to the best na- 











tive. A long course of breeding for a special purpose 
cannot fail to be more effective than haphazard breeding, 





If H. M. B., of Waterbury, Ct., had looked on 
page 233 of the June number, he would have seen the re- 
ply to his question about ‘‘ soot.” Please look the pages 
through when desiring information, and you may gaye 
both yourself and the Editors much time. 





Estimating the Weight of Anie 
mals, ete,—‘‘C. & C. A.,”’ Del Norte, Col. There are 
no certain ruies for estimating the weight of animals or 
hay; these depend wholly upon the character of the 
things estimated, and which can only be judged of by 
an expert. A Texan steer could not be measured by the 
same rules as a Shorthorn ore first-class grade; nor could 
an ordinary hog be judged by the standard of a Poland. 
China or a Berkshire. So with hay; the rules are ag 
various as the kinds of hay, its condition and the amount 
of pressure to which it has been subjected. The rules 
for hay in general use are as follows, for a ton: 


Timothy a year in mow or stack......... 500 cubic feet. 
Timothy from the bottom of stack....... i Se 
Timothy newly stacked.................. 7 +e 
Clover stacked for-some months......... ee 
SoU UE =, coseeluuc tan sssaen® 0% 64s aac 900 “ “ 
Timothy and clover, old stacked.......... 600 “ ss 
Timothy and clover, new....... -. ....6. 800 ‘“* “6 
Common meadow-hay, old............... 800 “* « 
Common meadow-hay, new.............. LO0p: Shs 


These are approximations only, and would, at the best, 
only mislead a person who was not acquainted with the 
quality and proper condition of the hay. For cattle, the 
rules are just as arbitrary and uncertain, or more so, as 
the fineness of bone, “feel” of hide, amount of offal, 
age, and condition, are all items of consideration. 

Khe Time for Catting Wheat.—It 
is a fact first observed and made known by an English 
farmer and agricultural writer, Mr. John Hannam—re- 
cently deceased—and widely confirmed by many ex- 
periments during several years past, that the later stages 
of the ripening process diminish the proportion of flour 
and nutritive value of the wheat. The time to secure 
the best grain is when the kernel is still soft enough to 
be crushed, but is comparatively free from moisture, 
and breaks into meal between the thumb-nails. 


Bean Weevils.—“N. L.,” Bellevue, 8. C. 
The history of this insect is, in brief, this: The weevil 
deposits its eggs in or on the beans when they are very 
young, and on the vine, The ‘worms,’ or maggots, 
feed on the bean, and when full-grown go into the 
dormant pupa state; they change to perfect bectles—for 
such the weevils are—about planting time. They appear 
to be more troublesome in the Southern than in the 
Northern States, but are increasing everywhere. Mr. 
White, in his excellent ‘‘ Gardening for the South,” ad- 
vises to store seed beans in glass or earthen jars, closely 
corked, into each of which is poured a teaspoonful of 
spirits of turpentine. This, of course, affords no help 
for beans intended for food, as by the time the beans are 
ripe the weevil is usually full-grown and in the pupa 
state. If a whole neighborhood would burn their 
‘buggy ” beans, and procure a fresh stock of seed quite 
free from insects, they would be likely to escape the pest 
for a while, but so long as the insect is planted, so long 
may a crop be expected—and this kind of crop rarely fails. 





Soil Analysis.—“ H. L. B.,” London, Can- 


ada. There is no ‘simple method of determining the 


proportionate constituents of soils.” Chemical analysis ® 


can only be learned by long study and careful training; 
and only practised with accuracy by one constantly at 
work in the laboratory. To become a skilled chemist, 
one must have a thorough education at some good agri- 
cultural college, or scientific school. 





Making Manure.—‘A. A. R.” When 
manure is “ fire-fanged,”’ or overheated, the most valnable 
portion—the nitrogen—is driven off, although the mineral 
elements remain, To prevent overheating, it is not re- 
quired to continually fork over the manure, but simply 
to compact the surface of the heap, and to cover it with a 
thin layer of earth. Unleached ashes may be mixed with 
bone-meal, if care is taken to cover the mixture with 
plaster, or earth; and the action of the ashes will act 
upon the bones to reduce them to plant-food ; but unless 
the earth or plaster is used, there will be a great waste of 
nitrogen from the bones. 


Poisoning of Sheep by Wild Parse 
nip.—“ EE. A.,” Gervais, Oregon, writes that he lost 
several sheep from poisoning by eating wild parsnips 
which grew in the pasture. The symptoms were dulness, 
ears drooping, eyes dull, often lying down, staggering 
gait, and avoiding the rest of the flock; death ensuing 
the second day. Others were saved by giving thema 
tablespoonful of saleratus dissolved in half a pint of 
warm water.—In nearly all cases of sheep poisoning, 
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either by parsnip (cow-bane), laurel, or other injurious 
herbs—in which the symptoms are generally as above 
noted—the immediate use of half a pint of sweet or 
linseed-oil will generally bring about a cure. 
Harvesting Stock-Peas.—“J. H. C., 
Jr.,” West Point, Arkansas, There is no difficulty in 
thrashing stock-peas, As harvested, they may be thrown 
on to a barn floor or a cleanly swept yard, and trampled 
out by horses ; or they may be thrashed with the flail. 


Large Wield of Butter.—“D. W. M 
J.,” Delaware Co., N.°¥. 200 pounds of butter per year 
is a very fair yield foran ordinarycow. Many dairies do 
better than that by keeping selected animals and feeding 
high. A dairy in Illinois produces an average of 300 lbs. 
per cow, yearly, buteach cow consumes 12 quarts of corn 
meal daily. It is not always that the high yiclds report- 
ed are profitable, but if we can turn 100 bushels of corn, 
costing about $35 in Illinois, into 300 lbs. of butter, 
worth $75 or more, there is profit in that. When much 
corn-meal is consumed, there is less hay eaten; the dairy- 
man endeayors to induce his cows to eat all the food 
that can be turned into butter. Grade Jersey. cows 
are the best butter dairy cows, especially for quality. 


Leprosy in Poultry.—“J. F. 8.” The 
symptoms of this disease are as you describe them ; a 
dry scale appears on the legs and spreads over the body; 
the fowls die ina short time, exhibiting dullness and 
mopishness during the sickness. We know of no remedy, 
It may be prevented by careful feeding and giving the 
fowls, at frequent intervals, some such alterative and 
tonic as ‘‘ Imperial Egg Food.’ Fowls require noi only 
grain, but some animal food, plenty of green vegetables, 
sulphur. lime, and abundance of gravel or coarse sand ; 
and last, but not least, plenty of pure water. Cleanliness 
is also absolutely necessary to health. 

Bony Tumor on a Horse’s Leg.— 
“*G,,”? Lake Crystal, Minn, When the periosteum or cover- 
ing membrane of the bone is bruised or injured, and in- 
flammation is set up, there is an increased circulation in 
the part, which often developes a deposit of bony matter. 
This causes an enlargement of the bone, which is incura- 
ble. The only remedy is toprevent the deposit by draw- 
ing off the products of inflammation to the surface by 
stimulating applications which produce suppuration, As 
soon as bone is formed, nothing can be done, but to 
leave the blemish, as lameness rarely results unless the 
seat of the injury be the interior of a joint. 








Farming in California.—“J. W. W.,” 
Henry Clay, Del.. The methods of farming in Califor- 
nia are different from those usual in the East. The cli- 
mate and other circumstances of that. State make it 
necessary to adopt special ways of doing things which 
are described in no book upon agriculture. Of course the 
principles of the art.are the same there as everywhere, 
but there are few people able to carry.into practice any 
special method of farming, from a knowledge only of 
principles. To farm in California, or any other peculiar 
location, one must see for himself how it is done. 

A Malformed Udder.—“ C. W.C.,” Blue 
Earth Co., Minn. Unless the malformation of the udder 
interferes with the milking, we would leave it as itis. A 
communication might easily be made between the for- 
ward teats and the quarters of the udder to which they 
belong, by means of a probe, and inserting a long tube 
to keep it free until the walls of the new opening were 
healed; but as the milk is all drawn off by the hind teat, 
there is no need for the operation. 5 


Tobacco Stems,—‘C. F. W.,” Louisville, 
Ky. The ash is almost one-fourth potash. They also 
contain alarge percentage of nitrogen, and are valuable as 
a fertilizer. The best way to use them is in the manure 
heap, where they quickly decompose. They are also 
cut into bits six inches or so long, and placed in the 
hill, where they are speedily converted into plant-food. 


ee 





Oil Stoves for Summer Use.—When 
living temporarily in the city many years ago, we found it 
very convenient to have a gas-stove. In hot days it often 
happens that fire is only needed to “ boil the tea-kettle,” 
and perhaps a single hot dish of vegetables, both of which 
can be easily accomplished with the gas-stove, and the 
fire in the range allowed to go ont—to the saving of coal 
and the comfort of the household. Whether the gas-stove 
is economical or not, no one having to do with gas-bills 
can ever find ont. When we moved to the country, be- 
yond the reach of gas-pipes, we attempted to find the 
#ame convenience in oil-stoves that we formerly had in 
gas-stoves, but soon gave them up. The oil-stoves of 
that day were crnde affairs ; they would smoke and give 
off disagreeable odors, unless constantly watched, and al- 
lowed but one article to be cooked at a time, Finding 





them unsatisfactory, oil-stoves were abandoned as more 
‘* plague than profit.” But fifteen years bring changes in 
oil-stoves, as in other matters, and this summer a new 
trial was made. Noticing the advertisement of the ‘‘ Hot 
Blast Oil Stove,” in our columns, one was procured and 
put into service. For an oil-stove there are two essen- 
tials—safety is the first to be regarded—next, efficiency, 
or a sufficient supply of heat. So far as safety is con- 
cerned, we can only judge on general principles, and from 
the structure of this stove we do not see how with safe 
oil—and only such should be used for any purpose—an 
accident can occur. During the short time it has been in 
use, the stove in its simplest form has been found to both 
boil and bake in a satisfactory manner, and it promises 
to be a useful substitute for the range in disposing of a 
large share of summer cooking. 


Basket Items continued on page 273. 











Sundry Humbugs, 
eee 

We sometimes wonder if 
it is possible to state a mat- 
ter so positively and em- 
phatically as to preclude all 
farther questioning. If we 
have endeavored to do this 
with any one thing, it has 
been the Wall Street busi- 
ness; if there is any virtue 
in “line upon line,” it 
should be manifest here; 
for we have said our say 
over and again, movth after 
month. Notwithstanding all 
that has been said, letters 
continue to come, inclosing 
circulars, and making in- 
- quirics, some asking if we 
include the sender of that 
particular circular in onr 
general caution. For obvi- 
. ous reasons we cannot par- 
tientarize in this smiattie. We have taken considerable 
pains to look into this Wall Street matter, and have in- 
variably found that the senders of these circulars were 
not known to the regnlar business men of the Street, and 
were in nocase members of the Stock Board. We advise 
our friends, and this ‘advice is that of men who have 

passced their business lives in Wall Street, 

TO LET ALL SUCH SOHEMES ALONE. 

Inquirers geem to be equally persistent concerning a 
Secret Service concern in Cincinnati. It seems rather 
strange that any one could seriously consider such a 
scheme at all. Do those who propose to enter the em- 
ploy of such a concern—provided it were all that it pre- 
tends to be—refiect that they are placing themselves in 
the position of paid spies? In most communities, ifa man 
were known to bea “detective,” he would be so thor- 
oughly despised and shunned by his neighbors that the 
emall salary he might (?) reccive would be a poor com- 
pensation for being an object of public detestations and 
pointed to as a paid spy! 

Inquiries concerning the 

U. 8. SECRET SERVICE COMPANY 


came tothe Police Department of Cincinnati in such num- 
bers, that it was found necessary to have a printed reply. 
One before us, bears the signature.of the Secretary of the 
Police Department, and says; “ the U. 8. Sccret Service 
Company is regardcd in Police circles as a fraud, and is 
one of several such that have been established here 
under the guise of legitimate business, and which, un- 
fortunately, through defects in our Jaws,“we cannot 
reach.”"—This will be.a sufficient answer tothe many in- 
quiries about the U. 8. 8.8. Co., received from all over the 
country, even so faraway as Oregon. Lately the inquiries 
come concerning the “‘ American and European S. 8. 
Co.,” of the same city. Upon investigating this, we re- 
ceived word from one of the officials that the police au- 
thorities would print their opinion in the form ofa circn- 
lar, which would be sent usin a fewdays. It will be safe 
for anxious inquirers to wait awhile....In April last we 
devoted a large ‘space to setting forth the operations of 
CLARK & CO., “ ADJUSTERS OF CLAIMS.” 

It will be r-collected that the dodge was to send to the 
person addressed a slip of paper containing his name, 
and inquiring if the signature was hie; with this show of 
care in identifying the person, was the announcement 
that he was “ entitled to a certificate of gold mining stock 
valued at $500,” etc. The full, particulars of the operation 
will be found on p. 127 (April), with an account of what 
befell Clark & Co. These “adjusters” and truth have 
just one quality in common; both, thongh 

‘““CRUSH’D TO EARTH, WILL RISE AGAIN,” 
and the adjusters have “riz,” and are dispensing that 





“ mining stock,” in blocks of as 
It probably occurred to Clark yoa pagertens br ‘aight 
not want mining stock, even if it were that of the cele- 
brated—not to say notorious—“ Silver Mountain Co.” 
Being “‘ adjusters,” they could adjust one thing a8 well 
as another, 8o they add another branch to their busifiess, 
and pass around jewelry, “‘ assorted,” mind you, in nice: 
little $240 lots, But does any one snppose that Clark & 
Co. would send jewelry to the wrong man? Not much, 
for are they not adjusters! And they add justa’ small stip 
with a name upon it to the letter, and say, 80 cautiously, 
“We find the jewelry to be lawfully yours, if this fs your 
signature.” As we gave the mining stock letter in full, 
we will place on record this other choice specimen of 
THE EPISTOLOGRAPHY OF ADJUSTMENT. 


Dear Sm—A claim for. $240 worth of assorted Gold 
Jewelry has been placed in our hands for sdintaees. 
From investigation, we find the Jewelry to be lawfn 
yours, if ante to, sour, signature, $9 on the enclosed aie " 
your sighatnre, an and if it found fo be the eirae, we will ond 
you the Jewelry. money you 
the general average “pe wit ne Manufactari —— 
ers’ Association. wt which resulted 
Jewelry referred to, Our charge for foradjotig tha the pintter 

is 5 percent, which is $12. Please hat amonnt, 
or, if preferred, you can pay it at the Express Office, after 
you have examined the Jewelry. 

Resp'y ‘Crark & Co. 

There may be people who will he caught in such a 
trap; but they will find very little sympathy, as, to. get 
what is alleged to be worth $240 for $12, they become 
partners in a lie by assuming as.true, the assertion that 
they had sent money, while they know it to be. false. 
What a very crooked and dirty business it all is, isn’t it, 
Clark & Co., for you, and also that for the great instiga- 
tor and prime mover behind you. In the Article in April 
last, we stated, that Clark & Co., and their.twinbrothers, 
Keyes & Co., and Rassell & Co.—whata po-spanafi eee 
cern it is—could receive 

NO MORE MONEY THROUGH THE MAILS, 
except at a risk; it was somewhat surprising fo see them 
starting up afresh within a few weeks.’ Upon inquiry at 
the proper quarters, we learn that the exclusion still con- 
tinues, and that the few simplefons, or knaves, wlio for- 
ward them money, must do it througlthe Express: At 
least one reader is disposed to heed our injimiction. 
“ PARMERS, BE CAREFUL WHAT YOU SIGN.” 

A farmer in Bergen Oo., 'N. J., asksadvice about invest- 
ing in an invention, which will, among other remarkable 
things, ‘“‘cnable any one. to produce New Potatoes, ripe 
Fruits, Berries, etc., all through the winter months,”—The 
probability or possibility of the process, we do not now 
discuss ; the point is, shall the farmer sign the contract? 
We say most decidedly not, as it binds him to grow “not 
less than three acres of potatoes, according to the process 
of the invention, each year for seven years in succession,” 
to sell the potatoes, and to pay over to the : inventor one- 
fourth of the proceeds, without deducting for expenses. 
It is safe to say that no possible advantage to be gained 
by the use of any process or invention ‘can warrant the 
making of any such contract. In the®greement; the in- 
vention'is spoken of more than once asa" patent.” afa 
“patent,” why the solemn agreement as tovsetrecy Pas 
one can always get a copy of any patent for60 conte hi... 
The Editor of a flourishing paper in Ilindis, sends us one 
of the many sheets or catalogues devoted to advertising 
what they call “* Novelties,” but which are mainly 

TRASHY AND FLASHY ARTICLES, 
many of which are worthless, and others worse than 
worthless, as they are-ab pernici This Ed- 
itoris startled at the abundance and wide dissemination of 
the “ cursed advertisements,” as he properly calle them, 
and the fact that mere children of both sexes, of unsus- 
pecting parents are known. to have concealed. in their 
pockets the vile articles advertised. . He brings these to 
our notice, and hopes we will ** devote. a little attention 
to the matter.” “A little attention 1” good:friend; we 
have devoted much “attention” to it these a pe 
and conld tell more about it in ten minutes 
likely to Jearn in a year... We bave yas uks it rie ah ite its 
bearings, and are thoroughly impressed with its import- 
ance; but the trouble is, that it does little good to de- 
nounce such things on general principles ; to be effective, 
we must name the man who offers corrupting books, 
devices, and appliances, and.this would be the very thing 
that these chaps would have us do. They would get ad- 
vertised in the very quarters, in the virtnons familics of 
the rural population, the very, places which they can but , 
occasionally reach by their ordinary methods, .So long as 
professedly decent papers publish such advertisements as 
the “ Toll-gate,” withont learning upon what kind of a 
road that Toll-gate stands (it leads direct!y downwards, 
and is very miry), and other such traps for the unwary, 
stuff of this kind will. get sufficient publicity without aid 
from ua. 





THERE IS. BUT ONE SAFEGUARD 
against this evi], and that rests with the parents. How 





many parents so treat their children as to have their per 
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fect confidence ?. We pnt the question directly to our Tili- 
nois editorial friend: was your father your best friend, 
the one to whom of all others yon would first tell of some 
success, and to whom you would first go for comfort in 
some boyith trouble, or for advice when in doubt? Prob- 
ably not, but it matters little now—but it matters greatly 
with your own boys whether their relations to you are 
such that they can have no sccret, or think it necessary to 
conceal anything from you. The evil complained of is 
one that affects the peace and purity of the home circle, 
and it is just there that the remedy is to be fonnd. Isn't 
it so, brother L. ?....We have been expecting it, and it 
has come at last! The opportunity was su good that we 
wonder it has not been seized before. Here it is: 

© 4 TIMELY WARNING—EIGHT HUNDRED TONS OF DEADLY 

POTSON !”” 


is the heading of the hand-bill. Of course, this means 
ParisGreen. And the account of the horrible things that 
may happen, and a general statement--with no particu- 
lars—of what has happened, is enough to make one give 
up potatoes for the rest of his life. But what good will 
it do to stop eating potatoes, and cease using Paris Green 
at this late day ?—Not a bit—the deed is done—the world 
is in a bad way !—If it be any comfort to know our fate, 
read !—“ Poisoned Blood is to-day coursing through the 
veins of thousands of people who do not, as yet, know 
the fact—but the awful truth will burst upon them by- 
and-by.""—Now, where are we; or, rather, where shall we 
be when that bursting bomb-shell bangs ue to bally- 
hack ?—it is rather hard on the thousands of people who 
do not knew it. After“ piling ap thé agony” until it 
becomes actual mental torture, we become anxious, 
and we begin to wonder if it wasn’t the potato that 
brought all the evil into the world, instead of the histori- 
cal applé (a pomme de terre, instead of a pomme de lai, 
so to speak). Let any-one read this hand-bill, and the 
world will look differently to him. The boasted triumphs 
of our civilization; our telegraphs and phonographs, our 
telephones and microphones, become as nothing. Why 
have we graphs and phones, why Paris Expositions and 
Commissioners of Agriculture, if, when that “awful 
truth will bust,’’ we are all at once to go to the bow- 
wows! But outof all this blackness of darkness is there 
not asingle ray of hope; has not our dark cloud just a 
bit of silver lining (or green-back—we don't mind, legal 
tenders being worth 99 cts.)? This despondent view 
comes of reading the thing only half throngh.—A ‘‘ray.” 
It gives us a whole sunburst of hope. We read: 
“ BUT IT MAY NOT BE TOO LATE.” 


See how gently he lets it on—as Pat fired the cannon 
“aisy,” so as not to hurt Mike, who held the iron pot 
over the nozzle, that the ball might not be lost—‘* May 
not be too late to use a powerful blood remedy, such as,” 

“sucH AS P * * * * ‘gs pris.” 


Hear them :--‘* We appeal to every lover of his race to 
spread the information contained in this hand-bill, with 
all possible haste ’""—which we proceed to do—in our own 
way. It is perhaps not just the way our down East 
friends would like, but. it is the best we can do. ‘ Let 
every Minister of the Gospel take it for a text and 
preach from it. Why not?’—‘‘ Why not?’ — Well, 
the only reason that occurs to us just at this mo- 
ment, is, that Ministers of the Gospel are not, as a gen- 
eral thing, unmitigated donkies, and while they may 
show a want of taste, they have texts in a work which 
has answered tolerably for_over 1800 years, and they 
haven't got to preaching from hand-bills yet. 











Useful Additions to Our Rural Literature, 
—<-—— 


It is with pleasure that we announce that the already 
compreliensive list of raral books, published by the 
Orange Judd Company, is about to receive important ad- 
ditions. Those in the greatest state of forwardness are 
here noticed: 

Talks About Manures, by Joseph Harris, M.8., 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y., author of “ Walks and 
Talks on the Farm,” “ Harris on the Pig,” etc., is the 
title of a new work now in press, and shortly to be is- 
sued by the Orange Judd Company, 245 Broadway, New 
York. In the series of “ Walks and Talks on the Farm,” 
and later in ** Talks About Farm Crops,” Mr. Harris has 
become so well known to the readers of the American 
Agriculturist that he needs no introduction to them. In 
the above-named series, he adopted a colloquial style, 
which, while it is too diffuse for the close student, is 
popular with many readers. 

The assertion “I have done so and so,” will arrest the 
attention of many, where the abstract statement that “so 
and so has been done,” will be passed unnoticed save by 
few. The writer, who speaks in the first person, at once 
places himself on friendly terms with his reader, who, 
feeling that the teachings are for his special benefit, 
gives them a careful attention that he would withhold from 
the same matter presented in the usual form. In “ Walks 














and Talks,” the author succeeded in conveying and in 
popularizing scientific teachings, and in presenting to 
the ordinary reader the results of scientific researches in 
a pleasant manner. One marked and useful feature 
of ** Walks and Talks,” etc., is the introduction of ** The 
Deacon,” a plain, old-fashioned farmer, slow to adopt 
new ways, but of sufficient intelligence to accept new 
views and methods when convinced of their value. The 
Deacon, by propounding such questions, and presenting 
such objections to scientific teachings as would occur to 
the common-sense farmer, became at once popular with 
the reader, as he usually proposed just such views as 
would occur to the average farmer, and put the author on 
his defence. Besides the Deacon, the Doctor and the 
Squire gave variety to ‘‘ Walks and Talks.” In “ Talks 
on Manures,” the readers of the author’s former writings 
will meet his old friends, the Deacon, the Doctor, and 
the Squire, to which are here added young Charley, who 
contributes his share of the Talking. These persons go 
over the whole ground, from considering the general and 
important question “What is Manure?” through the 
methods of making, keeping, and applying it, to the 
choice of particular manures for special crops. The an- 
thor makes great use of the experiments on manures by 
Lawes and Gilbert, at Rothamsted, England. In this he 
is justified not only by the intrinsic value of the experi- 
ments themselves, but by the fact that he was himself at 
Rothamsted when a large share of these were made. 
Having a personal relation to this important series of ag- 
ricultural experiments, his accounts of them possess an 
interest which the bare results, as presented in tables, 
do not convey, and while the tables are given, the au- 
thor’s comments on them increase their interest and 
value. We may add here, that the most important tables 
recording the Rothamsted experiments, are presented 
in full; these are not, to our knowledge, accessible in 
any other American work, and these alone will be to 
many worth the price of the whole book. It is not often 
that the results of scientific investigations are presented 
in a manner so thoronghly popular, there being noth- 
ing in the work that may not be understood by the intel- 
ligent farmer or by his boys. To the author’s large circle 
of readers we have no need to say more about the work— 
to others, we can commend it as presenting the teachings 
of modern science as sustained and illustrated by the best 
modern practice. Ready shortly. 


Winter Greeneries at Home, by Edwin A. 
Johnson, D. D., author of “ Half Hour Studics of Life,” 
“The Live Boy,” etc. The title of this work is fortu- 
nate ; had the author called it ‘‘ Window Gardening,”’ it 
would have met with a doubtful welcome. In all our 
horticultural literature, there are no works so thoronghly 
unsatisfactory as those on window gardening. They are 
beautiful works to look at, being illustrated with fine en- 
gravings of plants, which “ might, could, or should,” but 
somehow never “ zcovld” flourish in the window-garden, 
in fact made up by persons with no practical knowledge 
of the subject. These works recommend a large share of 
the ordinary greenhonse plants, for window culture, while 
all who have had experience know that but a few of such 
plants are suited to the purpose. The author of ‘“ Winter 
Greenerics”’ is a clergyman, who for several years has 
fouyd recreation in beautifying his study with plants ; 
his work resulted in so much enjoyment to himself and 
his friends that he has been induced to tell what he did, 
and how he did it, in a little work, with the above title. 
‘Winter Greeneries ” implies, what all with much expe- 
rience will admit, that the first and main thing to be 
aimed at in window-gardening is an abundance of green. 
Green vines, green trailers, and erect plants, with foliage 
of various shades of green, are in themselves always 
pleasing, and are within the reach of every one who has 
a window, no matter how unfavorable the aspect, or how 
unsuited the room to plants in general. If this work did 
not go a step further than to show how to accomplish 
this, it wonld be most welcome, but the author, after 
many trials, has learned that it is possible to add some 
flowers to the green, and gives a list of the select few 
that, if his directions for their treatment be followed, 
may be depended upon for winter bloom. Some may be 
disappointed that so few flowers are commended, but 
this, to onr mind, is the most valuable feature of the 
book. In window-gardening, it is not what we would 
like, but what will like us—or rather our surroundings, 
that must direct our selection, and in this the work is an 
eminently sufe guide. The book is not a mere dry set of 
directions, but its teachings are presented in the pleasant 
form of letters to some young ladies, who, having wit- 
nessed the author’s success, have asked his instruction, 
and this allows a genial personality to pervade the work, 
and makes it withal readable, as well as instructive. It 
must not be Inferred from this that the teachings are the 
less concise and practical; having years ago gone over 
almost every step of the same ground, we can safely 
commend “‘ Winter Greeneries *’ as the best guide to suc- 
cessful winter-cardening, as suited to American homes, 
with our peculiar domestic surroundings, that we have 
seen, and we feel sure that those who follow its teachings 








will reach a satisfactory measure of success. The work, 
which is now in press, gives engravings of the author's 
study, and other illustrations. 
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The Paris Exposition. 
gilts 

The International Fair now being held in Paris is 
worthy of the versatile, enterprising, industrious, 
economical French people. The American Agricul- 
turist is represented at the Exposition, by Mr. 
George Houghton, who may have something to tell 
us a little later. We give below a partial list of 
the leading American exhibitors : 


Auburn Man'fact’g Co., Auburn, N. Y., Agricultural Tools, 

Adriance, Platt & Co., New York, Mowers and Reapers. 

Aultman, C. & Co., Canton, Ohio, Agricultural Machines, 

American Watch Co., Waltham, Mass., Watches & Move’nts. 

American Fence Manufacturing Co., New York, Fence. 

Allen, R. H. & Co., New York, Warehouse Trucks. 

Bay State Rake Co., Winchendon, Mass., Hay Rake. 

Baker, Walter & Co., Boston, Mass., Chocolate. 

Bickford & Huffman, Macedon, New York, Seed Drill. 

Baker, H. J. & Bro., New York, Chemicals, — 

Browne & Sharpe M’f’g Co.,Providence, R.1.,Machine Tools. 

Brooks, Ezra, Hartford, Ct., Automatic Pump, 

Bailey Wringing Machine Co., New York, Wringers. 

Blake Crusher Co., New Haven, Ct., Stone and Ore Crusher. 

Cortland Wagon Manufacet’g Co., Cortland, N. Y., Wagons. 

Chadborn & Caldwell, Newburg, N. Y., Ag’) Implements. 

Case, J. I., Racine, Wis., Agricultural Tools. 

Crozier, L. 8., Williamsburg, Kan., Cocoons & Reeled Silk. 

Coates, A. W. & Co., Alliance, Ohio, Grain Rake. 

Deere & Co., Moline, I1l., Plows. 

Douglas, W. & B., Middletown, Ct., Pumps. 

Dederich, P. K. & Co., Albany, N. Y., Hay Press, Horse 
Power Bale Machines. 

Eagle Mowing Mach. Co., Albany, N. Y., Mowers & Reapers. 

Fairbanks, E. & T. & Co., New York, Scales. 

Farmers’ Friend M’f’g Co., Dayton, Ohio, Grain Drill. 

Farquhar, A. B., York, Pa., Threshing Machines, Horse 
Plows, Rakes, etc. 

Gale Manufact’g Co., Albion, Mich., Plow and Hay Rake. 

Gillott, Jos., & Sons, New York, Steel Pens. 

Globe- Horse-Shoe Nail Co., Boston, Horse-Shoe Nails. 

Howe Scale Co., Rutland, Vt., Scales. 

Hill’s Archimedean Lawn Mower Co., Hartford, Ct., Lawn 
Mowers. 

Ivers, F., Cambridge, Mass., Buggies. 

Johnson Harvester Co.,Brockport, N.Y., Mowers & Reapers. 

Lovell, Jno. P. & Sons, Boston, Mass., Air Guns and Pistols. 

McCormick, C. 8. & L.1., Chicago, Ill., Mowers & Reapers. 

Mason & Hamlin Organ Co., New York, Organs. 

Massey, G. B., New York, Revolving Boot-heel. 

Nason Manufacturing Co., New-York, Universal Pump. 

Nonotuck Silk Co., Florence, Mass., Spool Silk. 

Osborne, D. M. M’f’g Co., Auburn, N. Y., Mowers & Reapers.. 

Randolph, Theo. F., New York, Ditching Machines. 

Remington, E. & Sons, Ilion, N. Y., Fire Arms. 

Snyder & Bro., New York, Steam Engine. 

Stratton & Cullom, Meadville, Pa., Hay Loader. 

Stanley Rule & Level Co., New Britain, Ct., Rules & Levels. 

Speer, Alex. & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa., Plows and Cultivators. 

Studebaker Bros., South Bend, Ind., Wagons. 

Stoddard, J. W. & Co., Dayton, Ohio, Ag’] Implements. 

Sharpe Rifle Co., Bridgeport, Ct., Fire Arms. 

Taylor Man’fact’g Co., Westminster, Md., Portable Engines. 

Trump Bros., Wilmington, Del., Scroll Saws. 

Taylor, B. C., Dayton, Ohio, Hay Rake. 

U.S. Wind Engine & Pump Co., Batavia, N. Y., Windmills. 

W. A. Wood Mowing & Reaping Machine Co., Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y., Mower and Reaper. 

Whecler & Wilson M’f’g Co., New York, Sewing Machines. 

Warder, Mitchell & Co.,Springfield,Ohio,Mowers & Reapers... 

Withington & Cooley M’f'g Co., Jackson, Mich., Garden and 
Farming Tools. 








‘Treatment of Working Oxen. 


These patient, useful, animals are much abused, as a 
general thing. A smart pair of oxen, well-trained, and 
well-fed, can do as much plowing and other work on a 
farm, as any horses that I have ever owned. What I 
mean by “ well-trained, and well-fed,” is to give them 
the same care that you give horses. Instead of leaving 
them standing in the yoke beside the fence or barn, to 
eat their dinners, put them into the stable and make 
them comfortable. Feed lightly in early spring, and 
when they have come into full working condition, give 
a bushel of ground oats every day, toa pair weighing 
2,800 to 3,200 Ibs. I consider ground oats much better 
than the whole grain. Many farmers have an idea that 
any one can drive oxen, but as it is most important with 
them, as with all animals, that they should be treated 
with uniform kindness, I think the best man on the farm 
should do this, Never drive, with a club or goad, but 
with a whip, and seldom use it. Oxen can be guided by 
the voice. I trained one pair that would stop instantly 
at the word ‘“ whoa,” start at one cluck, and at a second 
decided cluck, move off into a trot. Be firm, but kind, 
and you will find them returning affection ; showing it 
pleasantly if any is manifested for them. Oxen can be 
made to grow, while working daily. It is economy to 
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keep two pair for doing the work that one pair can ac- 
complish, by being on the go from morning until night, 
that neither may be overworked. I make each pair of 
oxen. on my farm, gain from $50 to $100 a year. If cat- 
tle can not be well fed, they ought not to be kept. Thave 
enjoyed and been interested in oxen from boyhood, and 
on my father’s farm, broke and trained many a pair of 
steers. Always bear this in mind, that animals are very 
apt to catch the spirit and temper of their masters, there- 
fore try to keep good-natured when directing and con- 
trolling them. B. C., Bennington, Vi. 


—> Rear, 


Drilling Grain. 

For many years, the only method recognized by lead- 
ing Eaglish farmers, as suitable for planting grain, has 
been the sowing of the seed in rows by means of a drill; 
and the system is now coming into prominent use by our 
own grain-growers, That corn in hills will produce more 
grain than if sown broadcast, as for fodder, seems a need- 
less statement to 
make, so well is it 
known. Why does 
not the same prin- 
ciple hold with re- 
gard to wheat and 
other small grains ? 
It does, and only 
needs trial, to be as 
generally accepted. 
The accounts of the 
yield obtained from 
wheat drilled and 
cultivated like corn, 
almost surpass belief 
0 ao —one cultivator in 

m California reporting 

Fig. 1.—DISTRIBUTOR. the product of an ex- 
perimental plot at the rate of 175‘bushels per acre. It is 
well known that the yield of wheat-fields where drilling 
is practised, with the proper fertilization and culture, 
is often double, and even many times that obtained 
in ordinary practice. The principal difficulty in the way 
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Fig. 2.—“‘ FARMER’S FRIEND ’’ GRAIN DRILL. 


of drill-planting in the past has been the lack of suitable 
machines. Now, however, there are several excellent 
ones, among which is the “ Farmer’s Friend Grain-drill,”’ 
made at Dayton, O. The working parts of this machine 
are shown at fig.2. It is made to sow both fertilizer 
and seed at the same time ; and not the least of it is the 
arrangement by which it becomes a hoe when desired, 
This matter of hoeing grain is of as much importance as 
the drilling, and is to be compared with the hill-planting 
and cultivation of Indian corn, Figure 1 indicates a sec- 
tion of the arrangement for feeding the seed into the 
drill. The diagonal ribs distribute the grain very evenly. 
This drill can be made to sow corn, peas, beans, turnips, 
and mangolds, as well as the small grains, and also to 
distribute any fine fertilizer. J 
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Bee Notes for July. 


BY L. ©. ROOT, MOHAWK, N. Y. 
andi bln. 

In many locations the early part of the season has been 
very unfavorable to bee-keeping interests. The month 
of May, in Central New York, was cold and wet, prevent- 
ing bees from securing the usual early honey from apple 
and other fruit blossoms. In most other parts.of the 
State, bees have suffered severely. April was favorable, 
and many colonies were strong enough, and would have 
swarmed during fruit blossoms had the weather been 
propitious. At this writing (June 34), colonies are not 
in so good condition as they were a month ago. I have 
found it necessary to feed my own bees regularly each 
evening to induce them to continue breeding, and in 
many cases to prevent starvation: In 1874 I was obliged 
to continue feeding until after the middle of July. Ihad 
100 colonies, and many of them did not have a pound of 
honey until basswood commenced blossoming on the 











20th of the month. I had fed so regularly that they were 
kept constantly breeding, and were very populous. Bass- 
wood, then, afforded an unusual flow of honey, and dar- 
ing the balance of the season I secured an average of 
100 Ibs. from each stock, while many who took little note 
of the early scarcity of honey failed. to secure even a 
moderate yield. In most northern sections, the heaviest 
product will be secured during the present month. Boxes 
should be removed promptly as fast as filled and well seal- 
ed, and their places supplied with empty ones. If extract- 
ed honey is desired,an extra number of empty combs must 
be supplied, from which the honey may be thrown with 
the honey extractor as fast as filled, Box honey should 
be kept in a cool dry place. Ex- 
tracted honey may stand in a warm 
room. Avoid the very common prac- 
tice of allowing over-swarming. If 
movable combs are used, and swarms 
are allowed to issue naturally, 
open the hive after the first swarm 
issues, and clip off all queen cells 
except one, which wiil prevent after 
swarms. If aij are removed, and 
a laying queen introduced, it will be 
found to be the preferable method. 

Questions. — ‘What is Grape 
Sugar?’’—‘‘ What is Glucose?”—- 
‘Is there anything objectionable or 
deleterious in their use, in con- 
nectjon with the production of 
honey?’ Ans. — Glucose and 
grape sugar are the same thing, 
and are obtained from grapes, 
honey, starch, and other articles. 
As to the use of the ordinary grape 
sugar, which is used by brewers, 
and can be so cheaply obtained, for 
feeding bees, or any purpose, my 
experience has not been favorable. 
So far as the wants of the bees are 
concerned, I consider nothing bet- 
ter than pure honey. When feed- 
ing to stimulate breeding, if there 
is a scarcity of honey there is much 
danger of inducing robbing. For 
this reason, I prefer to feed a syrup, 
as heretofore directed, made of 
4lbs. of sugar to 1 quart of water, 
This answers every purpose in feeding the hees; be- 
sides it attracts pillagers very much less than honey. 

WoRKER AND DRONE ComBs.—‘ Will you give such 
information as will enable a novice to distinguish work- 
er from drone combs?”....I find that very many have 
trouble in readily distinguishing the different kinds of 
comb. It is a matter worthy of earnest attention, as 
in practical operations it is very essential. Figure 1 is 
an illustration made by the late M. Quinby, from a piece 
of comb, showing the different sizes of cells and the 
bees that are reared in them, which is very true to na- 
ture in the form of the cells and size of the bees. The 
small cells, on the right hand side of the engraving, are 
worker cells. It will be found by measuring, that there 
are five of these cells to the inch, or 25 to each square 
inch, on each side of the base. The eight small bees 
are the workers reared in these cells. On the left of the 
engraving are shown the drone cells, which occupy about 
4} to the inch, or about 20 to the square inch on each 
side of the base. The large bee at the bottom is a good 





Fig. 2.—CLUSTER OF QUEEN CELLS, 


representation of the drones hatched in these cells. Al- 
though not included in the question, it may be of inter- 
est tosome, to state that the queen, shown in the center, 
is hatched in.a cell of entirely different form and appear- 
ance, as shown in figure 2, which represents several 
queen cells (0, d, ¢) attached to a piece of worker comb. 








As it is hardly just to class these as “Humbug,” the 
frauds as well as the well-meaning, we treat them 
under a separate head. Some ten yeare ago we set down 

ONE DOCT. R. H. BURNER, 
from the reading of his stupidly ridiculous circular, a8 a 
chap to be avoided, It appears that said Burner has re- 
cently been at work in and around Hartford and Néw 
Haven, Conn, He was prosecuted awhile ago fur some 
reason, but escaped through an imperfection in the in 
dictment. But for all this, Burner does not escape pun- 





Fig. 1.—pIFFERENT SIZES OF CELLS. 


ishment; the “ Hartford Courant’ and other papers are 
after Burner with such a series of regular scorchere, 
that he will not find Connecticut a profitable field for 
future operations....A subscriber in Vermont sends a 
circular of somebody's ** Restorative Remedies,” forour 
opinion. The circular has four closely-printed pages. 
We read on the very first line, after the heading: “ Dear 
Sir—We enclose you Dr. *s prescriptions ; 
“& CERTAIN CURE FOR ”— 

and we had no need to read any farther. Whoever 
promises ‘“‘certain cures,”’ takes a contract that we can 
not fill. Medical men know of but one “‘ certain cure,” 
So far as is known, sulphur has proved to be a * certain 
cure” for the Zich—and that is not in the true sense 
of the word a disease—it is merely an eruption caused 
by the presence of a minute insect, to which, as to many ~ 
other insects, sulphur is fatal....Frequent inquiry is 





made of us as to the efficacy of 
ELECTRIC BELTS AND CHAINS, 
which are now being advertised as generally as. they 
were 20 yearsago, There are questions. much more im- 
portant than that concerning the electric appliances 
themselves, which each one who writes us, should settle 
first.—‘* What is the matter with yon ?”’—‘“ Who besides 
yourself, has determined upon the character of your dis- 
ease ? *—‘* Who has decided that electricity is the proper 
remedy in your case ?”—‘‘If electricity is prescribed by 
a competent physician, what one of the several forms in 
which-itmay be applied, has he advised.? *—If the * Pul- 
vermacher,” or any other chains, ate thus prescribed, get 
them. If any other appliance, get that. We will not do 
or say anything to induce any persons-who are really‘ill 
TO TREAT THEMSELVES, 

nor can we encourage those who imagine themselves il], 
to putter with electricity or any other remedial agent. 
The great trouble with all this medical business, is, that 
persons who do not know whcther their liver is inside of 
the stomach, or outside, [indeed, we once knew of a 
quack doctor who certified that a woman had vomited up 
@ part of her liver—which she could no more do, than 
throw up her great toe], who have not the slightest idea 
of their own anatomy—the action of the organs in health, 
and what may result from their disease—the great tronble 
is, we say, that such persons assume that so and so is the 
matter with them, and then write to us to ask if thisor 
that is good for them. Frequently they write that they have 
spent $5,-or $10, on some stuff “‘ warranted to cure,” and 
getting no relief, they wish us to expose the maker of 
the nostrum asa fraud. Such people ate all beyond our 
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help. No matter what-we say, they will go on doctoring 
themselves and trying one adverticed thing after another. 
Every seusible physician knows that it isa comparatively 
easy matter to freat most kinds of disease, but that it 
often requires all his skill 
TO FIND OUT WHAT IS THE MATTER, 

or to make a proper diagnosis. All these secret reme- 
dies do harm, as théy excite the imagination of the weak 
and nervous. Their circulars enumerate just the symp- 
toms and feelings that those who are * generally out of 
sorts” are eure to have. The reader finds that his “case 
is described exactly.” and it follows, as a matter of 
course, that the stuff is taken. Lawyers have a maxim, 
that ‘one who pleads his own case has a fool for a 
client ;"" and this is equally applicable in medical mat- 
ters. We have known several eminent physicians who 
would never prescribe for their own families, but when- 
ever wife or children were seriously ill, would call in 
another physician—this for fear that their judgment as to 
what should be done, might be warped by their affec- 
tions, and that they might be restrained from using 
prompt remedies through sympathy with the sufferer. If 
those who know the most, are thus cautious, what 
recklessness for those who know nothing about sickness 
and remedies to undertake to treat themselves! We 
would say in all seriousness to those who 


ARE ILL, OR THINK THAT THEY ARE: 
¥f your ailment is such as attention to diet and abundant 
exercise—with, it may be, some simple tonic, of which 
every family has its favorite kind, will not cure, don’t— 
please don't, write for our opinion 
abont this or that advertised medi- 
cine. Medicine is of the least 
importance—the thing you need to 
know is—what is the matter; that 
being ascertained, the question 
of medicine is easily settled. In- 
stead of writing us, enclosing cir- 
culars of wonderful remedies, go 
to the nearest physician, who isa 
physician—not avoiding one who 
happens to he young—and find out 
what—if anything—is the matter. 
THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED. 
ist. That there is No sure cure 
Jor any disease.—2d. That you 
can not possibly judge for yourself, 
or from what appear to be your 
symptoms, just what is the matter 
with you.—8d. That any ‘‘ Doctor" 
who attempts to prescribe for you 
Srom your own description of your 
symptoms, is surely an unreliable 
quack.—4th. That similar symp- 
toms are exhibited or felt by you, 80 
Sar as you can judge, for very 
different diseases, and those requir- 
ing very different treatment.—bth. 
That different conditions of the 
system, of temperament, etc.. in 
different persons,require very aiffer- 
ent medicines or treatment for the same disease, and this 
applies to sight and hearing as well.—tth. That medical 
advertisements, and circulars, and pamphlets, are mainly 
successful. by detailing certain signs and symptoms iN sUCH 
a way that the reader, if at all nervous or credulous, 
é quite apt to apply the descriptions to himself, or herself, 
and thus hundreds of thousands of people are led into dosa- 
ing, and. really making themselves sick, when they would 
have got well if they had let the medicines alone.—Hence, 
th. Never read any medicial advertisements, or pamphlets, 
or circulars, whatever. You never find them advertised in 
TaHI8 journal, though we could get tens of thousands of dol- 
lars every year if we would admit them. 


Science Applied to Farming.—XLIIL 
sini cee 
Natural Strength of Soils, and Economy 
im Making Use of It. 

Everyone who has traveled through that part of 
Connecticut will remember the barren plains just 
north of New Haven. Large portions of this soil, 
if such a dry, drifting sand may be called a soil, are 
entirely devoid of vegetation. It comes nearer my 
idea of a desert than any other territory I am familiar 
with in this part of the country. With the aid of 
Dr. J. W. Alsop, of this place, and Mr. W. Balen- 
tine, of the Experiment Station, the experiments 
referred to were made on portions of the poorest of 
this sand. Fifteen wooden boxes, each one foot 
square, were filied with the sand and arranged in 
three series of five each. The boxes of each 





first row buckwheat was sown; in the second 
oats, and in the third beans. To fertilize these, 
several solutions were prepared by dissolving the 
proper chemical salts in water. One of these con- 
tained all the materials which plants require for 
their food from the soil. This “normal solution ” 
was the same as is used in the experiments in 
“water culture,” previously described, and was 
applied to No. V. of each series. Another solution, 
containing the same ingredients, except that nitro- 
gen was omitted, was used to water the plants in 
No. IV. A solution, with everything but phos- 
phoric acid, was applied to No. III. of each series. 
Potash was in like manner omitted from No. II. 
Finally each No. I. received only rain-water. The 
plants came up, and grew. Those supplied with 
the complete fertilizer, No. V., were healthy, did 
well, and gave a fair crop. Where potash was 
omitted, No. II., the plants were about as tall, but 
thinner, and the yield of seed was only about half 
as large. Without phosphoric acid, No. III., the 
plants looked about as well, but the amount of seed 
was extremely small. Where nitrogen was left out, 
everything else being supplied, the plants were 
stunted, spindling, and sickly. They yielded almost 
no seed, and were in fact no better than those 
which had nothing but rain-water. 








series were numbered I., II., III., IV., V. In the 





When the plants were ripe they were harvested, 





the roots being freed from sand by careful washing, 

and the different parts measured and weighed. The 

picture represents buckwheat plants of average 

size, from each lot. The table below gives measure- 

ments and air-dry weights of buckwheat and oats : 

Plants Grown in Barren Sand, Fertilized 
with Different Solutions. 












































| IL o. {oe lV. | V. 
8 o. | 
BucKwHEatT. = Bs (SSE) BS ies 
° < 
gi | 82 Sas) $8 38 
§ |E& Ea®| ES | $3 
Number of Plants... ..| % 5 24 4: | 94 
Average height. Centi- 
meters.* _...... | 30 60 60 3U 61 
Weight ofseed. Grams.t, 1.2 | 13 4.4) 0.9 | 20.4 
Weightofstraw. ‘“ | 4.9|14.1] 8.7] 2.9 25.4 
Weightofroots. ‘ 4. 6.6 | 2.4) 4.6! 5.4 
OaTs. 
Number of plants 25 25 24 | 4s 2 
Average height. Centi- | 
metere.9.:s .ca.4:3-4 2) 90 55 50 =| 39 61 
Weight ofseed. Grams.t; 0.3] 4.5) 1.3; 13] 4.2 
Weightofstraw. “ 1.8 | 14.9] 11.4) 5.5 | 34.5 
Weight ofroots. “ $.31.-7.71'4.6' 3.9] 17.8 





* 216 Centimeters=abont linch. t 1 Gram=15¥ grains. 

This sand evidently needed a complete fertilizer. 
The omission of each one of the more important in- 
gredients of plant-food brought the yield down, but 
in very unequal proportions. In lack of potash, 
everything else being supplied, the crop suffered 
badly. Leaving out phosphoric acid injured it still 
more; while, without nitrogen, even though every- 
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| 
| 
| 
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thing else was furnished, the growth was no better 
than with rain-water. This soil could supply con- 
siderable potash and some phosphoric acid, but 
its stock of available nitrogen was extremely low. 

This is exactly what was to be expected. This 
sand is composed of particles of stone of different 
kinds, which contain more or less of the mineral 
ingredients of plant-food: lime, potash, phos- 
phoric acid, etc., much more than most people 
suppose. But there is scarcely any vegetable mat- 
ter to supply nitrogen, or to hold it if it were sup- 
plied. What this soil wants first of all is water, 
Next to that it needs vegetable mould to hold the 
water it gets, to supply nitrogen, and to help it 
gather nitrogen from the air. Given moisture and 


| the vegetable matter that muck, green crops 











plowed in, and roots could furnish, and it might 
supply a portion of the mineral elements of plant- 
food for a considerable period. 

The natural strength of a soil is what it has 
to fall back upon after being reduced by crop- 
ping. It is practically constant, and depends upon 
the chemical and physical processes, that with the 
aid of air and moisture, warmth and frost, and 
growing plants as well, are continually going on in 
every soil. These agencies are active whether the 
soil is cultivated or not. Proper tillage aids 
them wonderfully ; but still, without it, the availa. 


EXPERIMENT WITH BUCKWHEAT AND OATS GROWN IN BARREN SAND, AND SUPPLIED WITH DIFFERENT FERTILIZING INGREDIENTS. 


ble stock of food accumulates so long as less is re- 
moved than is resupplied. It is in this way that 
fallow ground recuperates, and that virgin soils 
have acquired their richness. But what the soil 
will thus do slowly for itself, we may do for it 
much quicker by manuring. This strength is like 
a deposit in the bank, which we may draw upon 
slowly or rapidly as we will, but which will, sooner 
or later, be gone unless new deposits are made. 
Natural strength is like the interest on good bank 
stock. It comes gradually, uniformly ; can not be 
drawn in advance; and if not drawn will be held 
in store for future use. 

How Crops are Dependent upon the 

Food-Supply in the Soil. 

The money we get from the bank, however, 
whether from checks on deposits, or dividends on 
stock, we can use to its full value without dis- 
count or restriction. But the crop can not make 
such unrestrained use of the plant-food in the soil. 
The crop has to do not merely with the supply of 
plant-food as a whole, but also with each of its in- 
gredients separately. It is, I believe, a principle of 
military science that a fortification is no stronger 
than its weakest, point. The crop can not rise 
above the level of the lowest element in the food- 
supply. If all come up to the required standard, 


and other conditions are favorable, a good yield is 
certain; but if any one falls below this standard, 
Now this food-sup- 
It varies, not only as 
Sometimes one 


the crop must fall with it. 
ply varies in different soils. 
a whole, but in its different parts. 
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element, sometimes several may be lacking. A 
soil may have a proper texture, amount of moisture, 
and a full supply of everything the crop needs, ex- 
cept phosphoric acid, for example. Add phosphate 
in available forms, and the yield will be bountiful. 
If I have made my meaning clear, it will be seen 
that the main point in economical manuring must 
be to economize what the soil can supply, and to 
add what it can not. The proper use of special 
fertilizers is to fill up these deficiencies, to bring the 
food supply into equilibrium. As Mr. Lawes says, 
‘¢ Soils were meant to be exhausted.’? That is, the 
material they furnish was meant to be used. The 
point is to utilize it most economically, and add 
what is needed to bring. the most largely and per- 
manently profitable results. W. O. ATWATER. 


[It seems to us that the most valuable fact indi- 
cated by this experiment is, that by far the best 
results were obtained from the box where the com- 
plete fertilizer was applied : results which corrobo- 
rate the experiments carried on for 8 years by 
Professor Stockbridge at Amherst. The results 
indicate that a portion only of the potash and phos- 
phoric acid might be omitted from a fertilizer for 
such land; how much, and whether an addition of 
organic matter would help to render available the 
mineral ingredients of fertility in the soil, are ques- 
tions worthy of further investigation.—Eb.] 








An American Agriculturist Experimental 
Farm. 

Devoted to the Testing of New Theories, 
Methods of Practice, New Crops, Fer- 
tilizers, and Implements.—An Impor- 
tant Enterprise for the Benefit of 
Agriculture. 


The Editors of the American Agriculturist have al- 
ways been experienced farmers, gardeners, etc.; and 
their work and their farms have been largely ex- 
perimental, for the good of their readers. ‘‘The 
Pines,’”’ especially, is a place well known to the 
public, as the source of much valuable informa- 
tion, derived from Dr. Thurber’s trials of new 
ornamental and flowering plants, and small fruits, 
and his experience in cultivating the old as well 
as new varieties; which work will be continued 
with ever increasing benefit to our subscribers. 
Recently a gentleman connected with the business 
of the Orange Judd Company, out of his interest 
in the cause of good husbandry, has devoted a large 
farm in Orange County, N. Y., to experimental 
purposes, for the benefit of American Agriculture ; 
the experimental work to be under the direction of 
one of the editors of the American Agriculturist. 

This Experimental] Farm is located in a charming 
valley, running north and south, between two low 
mountains—Skunnemonk and Lawyer’s Hill—ex- 
tending from the ridge of one to the summit of the 
other. The soil therefore varies from gravelly 
mountain-top and loamy hill-side, to alluvial 
meadows—thus offering an ample variety of condi- 
tions. There novelties in field crops and vegetables 
will be tested and their value reported ; new theo- 
ries as to methods of practice will be severely tried, 
and their virtues set forth or worthlessness ex- 
posed ; systems of fertilization, manuring, or feed- 
ing crops will be thoroughly investigated, and re- 
sults reported ; various methods in the management 
and feeding of animals will be compared, and the 
results given our readers ; new implements, which 
manufacturers may place in our hands for trial, will 
be carefully tried, and their merits—for the crops 
there cultivated, and on that kind of soil—wili be 
judged,and impartially reported upon. In short, Our 
Experimental Farm is to be conducted as an experi- 
mental farm, in the interests of the great commu- 
nity of farmers and gardeners ; and all of this experi- 
mental work will be carried on in connection with, and 
as farm practice. But let every reader of this re- 
member that most farm experiments are the work 
of years, and that immediate results can be obtained 
only in a comparatively few cases. So do not ex- 
pect too much of this enterprise, and we will try to 
give you all you expect. 





From the mountains on either hand, numerous 
springs water the hill-sides and meadows. So leaky, 
indeed, were the mountain reservoirs, that drainage 
has been necessary, and is now going on, over @ 
large part of the tillable land; but there are also 
dry ridges, where the dryest of dry-soil crops can 
be raised. The farm is especially fitted for stock- 
raising, and rather poorly adapted to grain crops. 
Stock-farming, therefore, will be the general aim of 
the practice, with sheep as a speciality. Crops 
raised for particular industrial purposes, will also be 
prominent in our practice and experiments, as being 
of great importance to American Agriculture. This 
year, as the farm is under course of improvement 
from the state of neglect it was found in when 
recently purchased by the present owner, the ex- 
periments will be necessarily restricted within more 
narrow limits than we hope will be the case in the 
future. Those now under way are as follow : 


Experiments Now Going On. 


Amber Sugar Cane.—2t acres on a dry, loamy plain 
of recently plowed sod, manured with well-rotted 
compost, and 250 lbs. of superphosphate per acre ; 
2% acres on a fertile, moist, clayey loam, thoroughly 
drained, stubble-land, planted to potatoes last year ; 
manured with 250 lbs, superphosphate, 200 lbs. high 
grade sulphate potash, and 160 Ibs. nitrate soda, per 
acre. This is to test the value of this crop for the 
production of sugar, in the East, it having been 
reported as quite successful in some Western States. 

Corn.—9 acres on a moist, drained meadow. In 
5 plots, manured with green stable-dung, chemical 
fertilizers in different forms and combinations, and 
one plot unmanured. Other experiments are with 
various combinations of chemiculs on potatoes and 
grass, to be reported in due season. 

A Lysimeter has been put in position on a field 
of deep, loamy alluvial] soil. A bottomless box, 


strongly made of two-inch plank, and about 45# 
inches square inside, and averaging 36 inches deep, 
was forced into the soil until its top was even with 
the surface ; then a frame of five-inch timber was 





POSITION. 





LYSIMETER IN 
let down outside the box, so that its upper side was 
two inches below the bottom of the box. A plank 
bottom, six inches each way larger than the box, 
was then forced beneath the box, upon the frame, 
by means of jack-screws and picking out the earth 
before it with a sharpened stick; the inside was 
lined with galvanized iron; and after the bottom was 
placed in position, the iron of the latter was solder- 
ed to the iron of the sides. The bottom inclines 
14 inches from back to front, and an opening is left 
at the lower side, from which the water which per- 
colates through the enclosed earth is collected in 
bottles. Room is left in front of the apparatus, by 
stoning up a cavity dug in the earth, to attend to 
its working. <A rain-guage is at hand to measure 
the rain-fall. This is the third Lysimeter in opera- 
tion in this country—the first being that of the 
Sturtevant Bros., South Framingham, Mass., set two 
years ago; the second is at the Massachusetts Ex- 
periment Station. The difference between the 
amount of water in the rain-guage and that gathered 
at the Lysimeter, shows the proportion which per- 
colates through the soil—the remainder being evap- 





orated through the vegetation or from the surface 
of the ground. By analysis of the water running 
through, the wastes of fertility by drainage are de- 
termined ; and thus we shall be able, also, to study 
changes taking place in the soil under different 
methods of fertilization and culture, as the area 
within the Lysimeter will be treated the same as 
the field outside. In short, the Lysimeter is an ap- 
paratus for studying the relations of soil, air, water, 
and fertilizers ; comprising important questions. 


Secretary of Agriculture. 


The to-do being made over the attempt of the 
person who is supposed to occupy the position of 
Commissioner of Agriculture, to have his office 
elevated to a Cabinet position, is a striking illus- 
tration of the estimation in which this great indus- 
try is held. Some, in their desire to advance the 
calling, would grant Mr. Le Duc’s utmost wish, 
evidently supposing that with a bigger name he 
could do better work. Others decry the whole 
plan as an attempt at class legislation, and hold up 
the past and present history of the Agricultural 
Department as an argument against the principle.’ 
That the industries of a nation, by which the bread 
and clothing, and all material wants of its people 
are supplied, and property is accumulated, should 
have some representation in the government, seems 
too self-evident for argument. Commerce, which ' 
represents but a limited number of people, and has 
only to do with the transportation and exchange of" 
the products of agriculture and manufacture, Tiss” 
its interests carefully watched over by the govern- 
ment, which, for its benefit, has a Consul fn @véry’ 
foreign port. Manufacturing, because 6f tlie indi-° 
vidual and combined wealth of its supporters, cém- 
mands respect and legislation for its interests. 

The sending of mail matter is considered of 
enough importance to require a position at the 
head of the government. The protection of the 
property accumulated by the industries has two 
representatives in the Cabinet. While Agriculture, 
in which over half of all the people of the country 
are engaged, producing all that manufactures, trade, 
and commerce, have to deal with, and the foundu- 
tion of all that the government is supposed to pro- 
tect, is placed at the bottom as of utter insiguifi- 
cance. Verily, it seems as if the world were made 
up backwards, so true is it that the least is con- 
sidered greatest and the greatest least. 

The Department of Agriculture has power and 
scope enough, as it is, to do all that Agriculture can 
ask. It only needs a man at its head who knows 
the demands of the situation, who is an agricul- 
turist in experience, education, and sympathy; a 
man of broad, liberal mind, and of executive 
ability, such as is usually selected for equally im- 
portant positions in other departments. Such a 
man has never yet filled the office, but instead, 
it has been used as a sinecure for political favor- 
ites, and to pander to the demands of empty- 
headed politicians whose constituents are so im- 
pecunious as to be bought with a package of worth- 
less seed, or a book of stale statements called a 
“Report,” of little value, to say the least. A man 
who buys seed for distribution, of dealers who 
would otherwise dispose of them to planters 
who wanted them, or spends large sume for objects 
which any intelligent farmer would know better 
than to touch, and who does nothing more, except 
to seek personal glory, is to be pitied that he can 
not see his own inability; and the criticism and 
derision which he and his department receive 
should be visited upon those who permit this state 
of things—the farmers themselves, whose place it is 
to demand proper representation in this depart- 
ment. Given a man to fil the position of Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, and we would guarantee 
the expenses of his department for a year if it was 
not at once recognized as a power for good. The 
position-does not want more power; it only needs 
a man who can use that which is now given it. If 
a Secretaryship shall secure such respect for the in- 
dustry, thata man of the proper caliber would be 
appointed to its head, then give us the Secretary- 
ship—but not before. ; 
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A Summer Cottage, Costing $150. 


BY 8. B. REED, ABCHITECT, CORONA, LONG ISLAND, NX. Y. 
a a tall 

These plans are for an economical Cottage, for 

an occasional summer residence of a family of four 








Fig. 1.—¥Front. 


persons. It is suited to almost any place, either by 
the water, or on the mountain, where rest and 
recreation are sought. It costs scarcely more than 
a first-class family tent (which it is designed in a 
measure to supplant), and is far preferable, as it 
affords better protection and accommodation, and 
is more convenient and comfortable. It 
also admits of some of the. home-like 
ways of living. Tents supply little com- 
fort; their form necessitates a cramped, 
disagreeable position, with barren walls, 
and very small facilities for housekeeping. 
They sway and vibrate with every wind, 
and areintolerable in a storm. Out-door 
shade, so desirable in summer, is usually 
already provided by large trees. A single 
low: tree, with extended branches, may 
shade several cottages, and serve as sup- 
port for swings and hammocks for the 
young folks. In connection with the 
building, stationary fixtures for bedsteads, 
tables, etc., arranged to fold up when 
not in use, save largely in room and furni- 
ture expenses..... Exterior, (figs. 1 
and 2).—The upright boarding and bat- 
tening of the sides, the figured gable 
barges, hooded projections, and steep roof, are 
appropriate in material and style. The build- 
ing is set one foot above the ground, and the 
space below is inclosed by turfing around to the 
level of the sill. For better appearance, and to 
raise the floor further from the ground, an ad- 
ditional foot or two of elevation may be given, 
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Fig. 4.—BED CLOSED. BED OPEN. 


with increased banking or terrace.... Accome 
modation, (fig.,6).—The interior has two 
rooms and two closets. The front portion intended 
for the family-room is of fair size, with two win- 




















dows in each of two sides, and three doors, as 
shown. A folding-bed is built in one corner, and 











a large shelf between windows at A; sufficient room 
remains for a.center-table, chairs, etc. The rear 
room, or kitchen, has two windows, an outside 
door, and a closet. A circular shelf and a stove are 
placed at the side of the closet. A bunk placed 
in the opposite end of the room, serves as a 
seat during the day, and for a bed at night. A 
table is hung against the partition..... Con. 
struction.—The foundation may be of stone, 
or posts set in the ground. The floor timber is 
framed together—levelled on the foundation, and 
floored over, and the edges cut even with the sills. 
The upright frame of 1} x 5-inch plank, and the 
plates 13 x 6 inches, are then placed in position, 
with openings for ‘doors and windows, as shown in 
figure 4. The exterior boarding, dressed on both 
sides, is then put on and battened. The roof is 
similarly boarded—with the center portion ceiled 
down. leaving an air space above. At the ends of 
this air space in each gable, are openings through 
the siding for the passage of the heated air from 
under the roof. Similar openings in the ceiling 
over the center of each room, lead into the air 
space. Each opening is neatly finished with lat- 
tice work. The roof projects 8 inches, and has a 
38-inch marginal strip all around, with pierced barges 
in each gable, covered with pine shingles. The 
door openings are protected by shingled hoods 
resting on dressed trusses. The windows are neat- 
ly capped. Each window has battened shutters, 
with wrought-iron hinges and fastenings. The in- 





Fig. 2.—sIDE VIEW OF SUMMER COTTAGE. 


side framework (see fig. 3) forms the jambs of the 
doors and sashes, to which they are hung with 
ordinary buts. The intervening spaces show as 
panels. The inside partition is 6% feet high, and 
has an 8-inch cap projecting mostly to the kitchen 
side ; this cap strengthens the partition, and forms 
a shelf. The outside and partition doors are 
panelled; the others are battened and clamped. 
The kitchen closet has four shelves, and the other, 
or front closet, has one shelf and two rows of hooks. 
The circular shelf at the side of the kitchen closet 
is set level with the bottom of the sash, and has a 
sheet of zinc attached to its inner edge extending 
to the floor, protecting the surrounding wood-work 
from the heat of the stove. The table is 24x 4 
feet, is hung to the partition, and supported on 
swinging braces. The hed frame is constructed 
of ceiling boards, as shown (see fig. 4); when 
opened, answers the purpose of a bedstead, and 
when closed serves as a closet for the bedding. 
The bunk (see fig. 5) is also of ceiling boards 
clamped together. These devices are easily made 
by any carpenter, are inexpensive, and answer their 
purpose acceptably. The outside has two coats of 
paint, of any desired color, prepared and applied in 
the usual manner. The inside is stained with oil. 


Estimate, cost of materials and labor: 


Si8 feet of timber, at $15 per M..............0-sseceeeses $5.67 
2 sills, 3x7 in. 20 feet long. | 1 ridge, 2x7 in, 20 feet long. 
11 beams, 8x7 in. 13 ft. long. | 2 perlins, 3x4 in. 20 feet long. 
80 flooring TE WE EE Ms on kd se svchscoceenevese 8.40 
53 ceiling boards (dressed pothi sides), at 28c.each... 14.84 
54 ceiling boards (dressed one side), at 28c. each..... 15.12 
53 battens (half round. 1%-inch wide), at fc. each.. 318 
10 planks, $3.50; 15 boards, at 28c. seach, $4.20 
14 bunches shingles, at $1.25c. each 
6 sashes, $6.00; 3 panelled doors, at $i. 5 each.. se 
2 lengths of tile ipe, at 50c. length.. 1.00 
Hardware, nails, and incidentals...............0.06 
Painting, $25.00; carting, Se 
Carpenter’s labor, not included above.. 


Total Cost, complete..........000+.sescece-sseceenes! 

















THE MASSACHUSETTS EXPERIMENT STATION has 
been established in connection with the Agricul- 
tural College at Amherst, by a gift from a friend of 
agriculture. This College has already rendered 
most valuable service to the farmers of America by 














Fig. 3.—INTERIOR OF FRONT. 


its experimental work, as well as by the educated 
young men it has sent out to influence good hus- 
bandry. It has done much to investigate fertilizer 
questions ; with it the Massachusetts fertilizer 
law originated, which example has been followed 
by many other States, resulting in an enormous 
saving to farmers against the frauds that 
were formerly practised against them by 
unprincipled dealers. Its experiments on 
crop fertilization, the heet-sugar industry, 
and the flow of sap in trees, have also 
been of great value. Yet all this work 
has been done at the persons! ineonveni- 
ence of its officcrs from love of the sub- 
ject, who were only paid for the work 
of instruction, and have had very little 
pecuniary help from State or individuals, 
in the work. The investigations now 
undertaken by the Experiment Station at 
the College, areas follows: In cultivation 
of amber sugar-cane, and manufacture of 
sugar therefrom ; testing the comparative 
feeding values of Southern, Western, and 
Northern corn ; testing the purity of farm 
and garden seeds ; on feeding stock with 
reference to the best kind and amount of 
foods to produce particular results, and a Lysime- 
ter has been put in operation, the same as that on 
the American Agriculiurist Experimental Farm, re- 
ferred toelsewhere. Experiment Stations and farms 
are capable of doing incalculable good to agricul- 
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Fig. 6.—FLOOR PLAN. 


ture; and it isa great stigma on the enterprise of 
our farming community that they are not establish- 
ed in every State. While in Europe there are hun- 
dreds ; here there are only two Experiment Stations. 
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Agriculture in the Sandwich Islands. 


BY EDWARD BELLAMY. 
ailing lites 

The three main groups of Polynesia, the Sand- 
wich, or Hawaiian, the Tahitian, and the Feejee, 
have within twenty years risen to a very respect- 
able rank among food-producing countries. Each 
of the five larger islands 
of the Hawaiian group has 
a wet and a dry climate, a 
hot and a cold one, with 
the gradations between 
these extremes, all lying 
within a day’s ride of any 
point. The trade winds 
blowing: steadily all the 
year round from the north- 
east, bring the rain clouds 
which, impinging against 
the lofty mountain ranges, 
are precipitated in show- 
ers that clothe the wind- 
ward sides of the islands 
in perpetual verdure; 
while the leeward sides, 
receiving only occasional 
showers from clouds 
which pass the mountain | 
gauntlet, are very dry. But 
against drouths the “lay 
of the land’ around lofty 
central mountains affords & 
aremedy in the numerous 
streams which furnish, | 
in most seasons, ample | 
supplies for irrigation. 
The perfection of the cli- 
mate is such that the 
language has no word an- 
swering to weather. The Hawaiians have climate, 
but no weather. In any given place the tempera- 
ture and density of the atmosphere are nearly iden- 
tical the year round, but if change be desired, any 
variety of climate can be secured by removing a 
few miles either up or down the mountains, or from 
the windward to the leeward side, or the reverse. 
On the uplands of Maui there is generally snow- | 
balling to be had in the winter; and on the high- | 
lands of Kauai fires are needed in July. The hot- 
test portions of the islands are, however, by no 











HAWAIIAN DRESS.—MALE, 


means oppressive, even for out-door labor, owing 
to the constant breeze from the sea. It is difficult 
for the visitor to understand how a country whose 
climate is not so hot as that of the Northern States, 
can yet be so essentially tropical in its products, 
growing almost everything that can be grown under 





| pared it the better for agricultural operations. 





the equator. ‘The explanation is the wonderful 
equilibrium of the temperature, which renders crops 
which will grow there at all safe as those which 
could endure considerable variation in temperature. 

The soil is uniformly reddish in color, being 
formed by the decomposition of volcanic rocks. 
In texture it is extremely dry and light, and even 
where rains are most frequent, mud rarely accumu- 


HOUSE OF THE NATIVE SANDWICH ISLANDER, 


lates. Within an hour or two after the severest 
storms the roads are dry. The larger part of the 
arable land lies in broad alluvial strips running 


around the shores, and extending five, ten, ortwenty | 
| enormous deductions for interest money and mid- 


miles inland. Above this region are extensive up- 
lands, more suitable for grazing purposes, and then 
come the mountainous crests of the Islands, tower- 
ing up ten to fifteen thousand feet in peaks, each 


| Of which is an extinct crater, from whose mouths 


the lands.below were originally vomited forth. 
Extensive forests occur among the central moun- 
tains of each island, and also diversify the lowlands. 
They are usually so dense as to be traversable only 
with the assistance of the axe, and are broken by 
innumerable profound chasms and deep circular 
pits, which were active craters at a period in the 
islands’ history when their surface was pimpled 
more thickly with burning volcanoes than is a small- 
pox patient’s face with pustules, The trees in these 
forests are overgrown with masses of ferns and 
parasites which interlace and bind the whole jungle 
soas to make it almost impenetrable. Large tracts on 
all the islands have been devastated by lava flows, 
and lava fields stretching for miles are of frequent 
occurrence. Of course these do not offer very eli- 
gible sites for plantations, but still it is astonishing 
what extremely fertile soil this lava makes when 


' broken up. It actually seems as if the cooking 


process to which it had been subjected had pre- 
It 
is no uncommon thing to find the natives raising 
their sweet potatoes on hardly cooled lava, merely 
broken up a little, and mixed with volcanic ashes. 

For fruit lovers these islands are a paradise. Or- 
anges, bananas, cocoa-nuts, mangos, mangosteens, 
strawberries, guavas, pineapples, figs, tamarinds, 
chiramoyas, alligator-pears, and all kinds of mel- 
ons, peaches, citrons, grapes, limes, Ohia apples, 
raspberries, are but some of the fruits and berries 
of these fortunate isles. The oranges and bananas, 
as well as the fruits generally, are of unusual excel- 
lence, and far from being difficult to cultivate, only 
ask to be permitted to grow. ©The proximity of the 
San Francisco market, and the close steam connec- 
tions with that place, as well as Australia, are cir- 
cumstances which point to the fruit-growing busi- 
ness as one of the most promising industries of the 
islands ; but at present it is so unaccountably neg- 

















lected as even to make it difficult for visitors to 
obtain enough fruit for their private use. 

Although the lowlands-are essentially tropical in 
their productions, the uplands are a temperate zone 
in which the crops of the north flourish, Excellent 
Irish potatoes, although tiot large, are raised on 
Maui, and wheat is successfully, although not ex- 
tensively, cultivated in certain parts. . But sugar 
planting has hitherto pre- 
vented any proper atten- 
| tion to other branches 
| of agriculture. Not only 
have the latter been ata 
standstill for a number of 
years, but they have even 
retrograded of late, owing 
to the withdrawal of capi- 
| tal from them, to put into 
the sugar business. Be- 
fore the reciprocity treaty, 
which admitted Hawaiian 
sugar into the United 
States free of duty, the su- 
gar-planters in the Islands 
lived on hope entirely, 
. though in 1873, just before 
the treaty, the exporta- 
tion reached 23,000,000 lbs, 
But the middlemen, the 
Honolulu merchants and 
| money-lenders, to whom 
the crops were all mort- 
gaged, were the men who 
made the money. ‘The im- 
mediate effect of the trea- 
ty was to put a bounty of 
50 per cent on-all the 

nee sugar produced. At this 
é time the business receiv- 

ed an enormous impetus, 

and at present is the principal commeree of the 
Islands; and its growth and manufacture the 
principal industry. The gross profit of the mills at 
once became 100 per cent, leaving them, afters the 





dlemen’s expenses, a clear profit of half that. 
Plantations which were in a tolerable condition, at 
once began to roll up fortunes, while planters, who 
had been ina desperate state, were placed on the 
high road to wealth. There was a prodigous rush 
of capital into sugar-planting. Men sold all they 





STONE IDOL.—GOD OF AGRICULTURE. 


had, begged or borrowed what cash they could, and 
put the proceeds intoa plantation. All other kinds 
of business suffered paralysis ; everybody was anx- 
ious to share in the sweet harvest, Everywhere in 
the Islands, out of Honolulu itself, sugar is the 
only theme of conversation. It is like a gold min- 
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ing excitement, and indeed the owner of a planta. 
tion, in good running order, has something very 
like a bonanza. Under its stimulus, the importa- 
tion has probably more than doubled, so that at 
present the amount of the annual subsidy paid by 
the United States government to the Sandwich 
Island sugar business is at least haif a million dol- 
lars, and will probably reach a million a year in the 
next six years, for the amount of sugar-land under 
cultivation increases yearly by a large ratio. As 
to the planters. it is certain that the Treasury 
could not be bled for the benefit of a more ge- 
nial, gentlemanly, and hospitable class of men, but 
perhaps the propriety of singling out any class of 
foreigners, however personally agreeable to be en- 
riched out of the American public pocket, may be 
called in question. The advantage is so obviously 
all on the Hawaiian side, that it is certain the trea- 
ty never would have been made, but for a vague no- 
tion in this country that it was a preliminary step 
to annexation. But it would be cheaper to buy 
athe Islands than to renew it for another ten years. 
Should any one be moved by the brilliant returns 
of sugar planting under the treaty, to remove to the 
Islands for the purpose of engaging in it, the con- 
sideration should be borne in mind, that it requires 
three years to get a plantation into full paying con- 
dition, and that this would probably leave possible 
but three “ treaty crops,” as the planters call them, 
before the end of the six years of plenty, and unless 
these were exceptionally good, they would leave no 
great profit over first cost of land and mills. More- 
over, although there are still great tracts of good cane 
lands unoccupied, especially upon the large island 
of Hawaii, the entire lack of reads and fewness of 
convenient shipping points on the coast, limit the 
number of really eligible sites for plantations. All 
transportation must be done by mule-back over 
rocky and break-neck paths; and if any railroads or 
good highways are built, they must be at the ex- 
pense of the planters. the government is so poor. 





Among the Farmers.—No. 30. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 
os 
Connecticut River Meadow*~. 


What is more beautiful than the grass? Certain- 
ly the people along the Connecticut should admire 
it. I thought in this eminently grass season that the 
fields in Bergen County, N. J., looked wonderfully 
well, and rejoiced in it as something to be proud 
of ; but a sight of the luxuriance of the growth of 
June grass and Red-top in the pastures on the south 
meadows at Hartford, subdued any such feeling. I 
refer particularly to the meadows within the dyke 
protecting Colt’s Armory, and that whole section of 
the town from the rise of the river. This iand, like 
the whole of that interesting formation—the Conn 
River Meadows—was formed by the wash of the 
river, is prevailingly level, and was over-flowed by 
the river once or twice annually. The stream be- 
‘ing at these times exceedingly turbid, carried finely 
comminuted silt over the quiet expanse afforded 
by the meadows, and here it was deposited. This 
silt forms a most excellent soil, which will produce 
fair crops with little or no manure, though con- 
@ibuting regularly to the fertility of the up-land. 

One usually observes, rather painfully, on luxuri- 
ant pastures, how that the last year’s droppings 
cause a rank growth not relished by cattle, hence 
conspicuous ; but there was very little of this, and 
certainly as vigorous and uniform a growth of grass 
as I ever saw. The superiority of the grass not 
now flowed over annually to that which is outside 
the dyke, indicates that the soil has been improv- 
ing all these years, through the action of the air and 
its own gradual decompositions and changes, 

Reclaimed Swamps, 

Some time last year, I told the readers of the 
American Agriculturist something of Mr. Augustus 
Storrs’ reclaimed swamp in North Mansfield. I 
have been there again, and instead of the bogs and 
tussocks, and roots, and heterogeneous tangle which 
the plows had ripped and rumpled, and the har- 
rows had twisted and torn, there was a smooth 








beautiful field neatly plowed, harrowed level and 
smooth, part of it seeded down with oats, and the 
part which was worst last year, nearly ready for a 
second corn crop. It seems almost miraculous, 
There were in places last year strips of sod cut by 
the plow, and turned over, which were tenacious 
enough to have held together, if a team had been 
hitched to one end of 30 or 40 feet, and I presume 
might thus have been hauled off the field. Now, 
that sod is nearly gonc ; in most places the ground 
is friable and mellow, a few clods and roots remain, 
and there were a good many sticks and stems of 
long-buried timber which the plows turned up. 
These, with the stones on that part next to the up- 
land, were being picked off, and a new drain, to 
cut off the springs at the foot of a stony slope, had 
been dug, and was being stoned up and partly 
filled with the fine stones off the meadow. A big 
wall has been built along this slope, to get rid of 
the stones ; it is about 5 feet high, and from 6 to 9 
feet wide. A wall-layer employed on the farm, 
builds from 7 to 9 rods of a single wall 33 fect high 
in a day, assisted by one laborer—rapid work that. 
Disk Harrows Again. 


Mr. Storrs was trying the Randal harrow in the 
meadow, and it did capital work, especially upon 
those parts where a tooth harrow would tear up 
the not yet thoroughly disintegrated sods, and roll 
them over the surface. .The operation of the 
disks is to hold a sod down, and at the same time 
to scrape or cut a slice of soil off from it—that is, 
when the sods are very tough. When, however, they 
are tender, the disks cut them up, and so disturb 
them as to prevent growth—either turning the 
pieces over, or scraping up the soil adhering to 
them. Several times harrowing will make mellow 
ground even of a green sward. On the tough spots 
the harrow had to be heavily loaded, so that with the 
driver the whole weight was probably equivalent to 
300 or 350 Ibs. This would have put the. disks in 
above their axles if it had been in ordinary ground, 
but here they ran just deep enough to work well. 

I have known and approved these harrows ever 
since Mr. Nishwitz put his first disk harrow upon 
the market through the agency of the New York 
Plow Company, though [ have never used them 
upon my own farm, until this year, it being stony 
and rough. This year, Messrs. R. H. Allen & Co. 
sent-out some for me to try, and report to them as 
to their comparative merits. We gave the harrows 
a very thorough trial, on all sorts of ground, and 
they have done exceedingly well. In the matter of 
actual pulverization, they do not work so well as 
the square-toothed harrows; but they make mel- 
low soil, and do not tear up the sods ; they cover 
broadcast grain splendidly, and leave the land 
level, and in good shape, with little sod showing. 

Shorthorn Cattle. 

Every time that I see a good herd of Shorthorns, 
1 am oppressed with feeling that other breeds are 
are not of very much account after all. Not that I 
hold this opinion, nor that anybody does, but the 
contrast between such a herd and the Jersey, and 
Ayrshire, and Devon herds is so great, and the cows 
are so broad, and straight-backed, and deep, square- 
bodied, and big-uddered, and soft and mellow- 
hided,.and so abundantly clothed with beautiful 
wavy hair, and have such prettily incurved horns, 
and carry their heavy bodies on such proportion- 
ately light limbs, and altogether are so high-bred in 
style, and so majestic in presence, both bulls and 
cows, that other breeds suffer in comparison. Mr. 
Storrs’ farmer showed an eight months’ old calf that 
weighed about 700 pounds ; yet had been fed only 
simple food, with a daily ration of skimmed milk. 

Clean Roadsides, 


The roads throughout this country are so wide 
that the broad strips of neglected ground between 
wall and wagon track make the journey along 
many highways seem to be through a wilder- 
ness of low trees, bushes and briars, stones and 
rubbish. Now, my friend of North Mansfield is a 
naturally neat and orderly man, and this state of 
things, prevalent as it was in his neighborhood— 
and in whose neighborhood is it not prevalent, un- 
less some lover of neatness and thrift has made a 
stir among the rubbish—distressed him not a little, 








so he has kept his men at work along the roadsides, 
whenever they have had spare time, hacking away 
with their bush-scythes, and clearing away what- 
ever is unsightly, until one may now recognize 
land which he owns by the clean greensward 
which everywhere extends from the fence to the 
roadway. The small outlay will be more than re- 
compensed in most cases by the strip of good grass 
land which is virtually added to the farm. [ have 
such a strip—a short one, I regret to say—from 
which I get at least one cutting of good hay every 
year, and every man might do the same where the 
dust and wash of the road keeps the ground in 
good heart. Neglected roadsides and hedge-rows 
are nurseries for all the weeds that can pester a 
farmer ; they are lodging places for mice and rab- 
bits, skulking places for foxes and other vermin, 
and no good anyhow 


The Bush-escythe in the Pastures, 


It is not alone by the roadside that the bush- 
scythe may be swung to advantage. Let the men 
get overthe fence; not that most farmers will have 
the roadsides cleaned up first, but whether or no, 
there will unfortunately be a fence to get over. 1 
heartily wish there were no fences, nor any need of 
them. This, though written in May, will be read 
in July, and that will be just the time when the 
bush-scythe will do the most telling and killing ser 
vice. From the Ist, or better, the middle of June, to 
the 1st of August, the bushes may be cut to death 
very easily. Earlier there is so much of the stored 
vitality, which enables plants to push such vigorous 
growths in the spring, still left in the roots and 
stumps, that they grow right on after being cut 
down, with scarcely diminished vigor; and later 
the ripening wood and fresh stores of pabulum 
laid up for the next spring’s needs, will so far have 
increased that the cutting will not be fatal If we 
attack the enemy when his provender is lowest, 
‘* between hay and grass,’”’ victory wilt be pretty 
sure to perch upon our scythes, . 


Cutting Brush in Winter, 


or early spring, has some advantages, especially 
where sheep, colts, or even calves, are pastured ; 
for the succulent stems of briars and rose-bushes, 
white birch, and many other shrubs, are so much 
relished by them that the amount of feed is real- 
ly greater; and they keep the growth down, 
in the case of sheep, to such a degree that many 
things will be killed in the course of the summer. 


A Farm Lumber-yard,. 


One thing more before I leave Mansfield. With 
plenty of space along the road near his house and 
barns, where he could pile saw-logs, fence-rails, 
and posts, boards, and timber, Mr. Storrs actually 
bought an acre of ground for a lumber-yard. 
Here are the piles of plank for stone-boats and 
such like, for stable flooring, boards for all pur- 
poses, posts, raiis, and old and new lumber, and 
timber of ali sorts, Since seeing this yard, and the 
convenience of it, I haye wondered at the rubbish: 
which thrifty and good farmers suffer to accumu- 
late about their houses and barns, and especiaily 
along the roadside near their houses. It is so 
easily and conveniently remedied. 








Feepine Pork.—Pork is now lower than it has 
been for 30 years, and the prospect for those who 
have many hogs is not agreeable. Yet it would not 
be wise to sacrifice good herds on this account. 
Those who have not, will find this a good oppor- 
tunity to weed out their stock, and replace it with 
a better quality of animals in preparation for the 
time which is certain to come, when pork shall 
again bear a profitable value. The chief profit from 
pure-bred stock consists in its early maturity ; and 
the fact thata pig of a well selected breed and 
properly fed, can be made fit for the barrel at less 
than a year old, makes ,it of far greater worth 
than one which requires two years to arrive at a 
salable condition. To keep only the best stock 
should be the aim of every one who rears animals. 
for sale ; and there is no better time to begin to im- 
prove one’s stock than when the value is low, and: 
it can be done at the least expense. 
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Talks on Farm Crops.—No. 17. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Walks and Talks on the Farm,” 
‘* Harris on the Pig,” ete. 


_—~—_- — 


The Doctor used to be a great advocate for hoe- 
ing early in the morning. A neighbor of his, a 
German gardener, was quite celebrated for raising 
large crops of cabbage, and the Doctor thought it 
was because he hoed while the dew was on, and he 
used to tell me this because he wanted me to rise 
earlier. All I can say is, that if anybody wants to 
hoe cabbages before sunrise, I have no objection. 
But I do not believe that the small amount of wa- 
ter they secure in this way is of much benefit to 
the plants. The hoeing, especially deep hoeing, is 
good, but the thorough use of a horse cultivator is 
better. And I do not see any special advantage in 
working horses before breakfast. If men and 
horses get a good night’s rest, and are in the field 
by half-past six, prepared to do a good day’s work, 
itis alll ask. If they are half an hour later in the 
stable, provided the time was spent in cleaning the 
horses, I should not object. And so at noon and 
night. I would rather the horses were thoroughly 
cleaned, their shoulders washed, the collars ex- 
amined, and everything made neat and comforta- 
ble, than to have the men keep at work until after 
sundown. Men and horses that work early and 
late, are apt to loiter during the day. Fewer hours 
and livelier and more energetic work will be one of 
the features of our coming agriculture. I like to 
see 2 man work when he works. 

‘‘Never mind all that,” said the Deacon. “TI 
think you will admit that it is a good thing to stir 
the ground when the dew is on.”’ 

“Certainly,” said I, ‘‘and it is a good thing to 
stir the ground when the dewis not on. Or rather, 
it is a good thing to cultivate and hoe and kill 
weeds. The weeds on many anacre of potatoes and 
corn pump up more water from the soil every day 
than all the hoeing you could do night and morn- 
ing to cover up dew, would furnish ina month. The 
fact is, the water from a slight shower, or from the 
heaviest dews, rarely reaches the roots of plants.” 

‘You need not tell me,’’ said the Deacon, “ that 
the dews and showers are of no benefit to the crops.” 


‘“‘No one doubts it,’? said the Doctor. ‘ The 
dews and slight showers check evaporation. Toa 
certain extent they give the plants rest. During a 


hot day, we all know that the leaves of corn curl 
up. The evaporation of water from the plants is 
greater than the roots can take up. But during 
the night, evaporation is checked, and the roots 
keep pumping up water from the soil, and in the 
morning the plants are full of sap. Probably the 
main reason why plaster is so beneficial to clover, 
is due to the fact that it checks evaporation.” 

“That is a new idea to me,’’ said the Deacon. 
‘“We all know that plastered clover is full of sap 
in a morning, and the dew lies on it longer. I sup- 
posed the plaster attracted moisture from the air.’’ 

“Not it,”? said the Doctor. “It has no such 
power. But it has been proved that if you have 
two plants growing in vessels of water, and you put 
plaster in one and leave it out of the other, the one 
with the plaster will evaporate less water than the 
other. It is a very remarkable fact, and throws 
new light on the action of plaster as a fertilizer.” 

“Tt shows,” said I, “‘ that plaster is likely to be 
of far greater benefit on rich land than on poor 
land. And I think experience shows that the bet- 
ter we farm, and the drier the season, the more 
good do we get from the use of plaster on corn, 
peas, potatoes, and clover.’? 

“T thought you would say that,” remarked the 
Deacon. ‘ You seem to have no faith in anything 
except draining, killing weeds, and making manure. 
And I will say this for you, that your underdraining 
has given you this spring a great advantage over 
those of us whose land is not drained. I have rare- 
ly known the land so wet.” 

“Why, then,” said the Doctor, ‘do you not go 
to work and underdrain? The mere advantage of 
being able to plow a week or ten days earlier will 
more than compensate for the labor and expense 
of draining the land. Farmers cannot keep up 





with the discoveries of the age, and avail them- 
selves of the wonderful benefits to be derived from 
the use of artificial fertilizers, unless they drain 
the land wherever drainage is needed.” ' 

“Good,’’ said I, “ that is pre-eminently true ; and 
it is also true that artificial fertilizers do very little 
good unless we secure good tilth. And it is impos- 
sible to secure good tilth if the land is not drained 
either naturally or artificially. When the land is 
drained, we are prepared to go ahead with our im- 
provements. Our cold winters and hot samniers 
give us great advantages.” Y 4 

“T would like to know how,”’ said Deacon. 

‘“*The winters are long,”’’ said I, ‘‘ and this gives 
us time to make preparation for the busy season: 
The summer is hot and dry, and this gives us a 
grand chance to kill weeds. The autumn is long, 
and this gives us time to prepare for the sharp 
work of our late and short spring. But all this re- 
quires great promptness and energy, and no little 
forethought, and good judgment. There is one 
thing I am thoroughly convinced of—we must 
get our land ready for spring crops the summer 
and autumn previous.” 

“T do not believe in summer-fallowing,””’ said 
the Doctor. ‘‘ And you yourself, though you ad- 
vocate the practice, seldom adopt it.” 

** All the worse for me,’’ said I; “I have fre- 
quently sown land to oats or barley when it would 
have been far better for me to have summer-fal- 
lowed the land. I do not say the two crops, barley 
and wheat, will not bring in more money than one 
crop of wheat after a summer-fallow. But look at 
the difference in the condition of the land! Look 
at the clover after a good summer-fallow on strong, 
dry land, especially if you have used lime. But if 
we can not afford to summer-fallow, we can afford 
to fall-fallow. I have plowed some of my land 
three times this spring for mangel-wurzel. If I had 
plowed it twice last autumn, one plowing this 
spring would have made it in better condition.” 

“Yes,” said Charley, “and the land that is 
plowed early in the fall, and well worked, turns up 
well in the spring, and is fine and mellow.”’ 

“Of course,” said I, ‘much depends on the na- 
ture of the soil. It would be absurd to plow light, 
sandy, or mucky land as often as clayey land. The 
sandy-Iand farmer has many advantages over the 
heavy-land farmer. And this is particularly the 
case since the introduction of good artificial fer- 
tilizers at reasonable prices. I have both kinds of 
land on almost every field on my farm. It is some- 
thing of a nuisance. The sandy knolls require 
more manure, and the clayey intervals more and 
better tillage. By a little planning, you can plow 
the heavy portions of the field in the fall, say in 
September, while the sandy portions can remain in 
grass and be pastured. Put three horses on to the 
plow, and turn the sod over, and then roll the land.”’ 

“T have thought,’”’ said Charley, ‘‘ that I was 
pretty good at working and cultivating land, but 
every time I visit one of our nurserymen or market 
gardeners, 1 come home feeling that we have 
much to learn and still more to practice. ‘Com- 
paring ourselves with ourselves is not wise.’ We 
certainly cultivate our corn and potatoes more thor- 
ougly than people did twenty years ago. We have 
better cultivators, and use them more frequently. 
But still, as compared with our nurserymen, mar- 
ket-gardeners, seed-growers, and even with our 
best farmers, most of us are still clod-hoppers! 
We must wake up. We must have more faith in 
ourselves and in the soil. We must indulge in the 
luxury of thorough cultivation. We must have 
fewer clods to hop, and less weeds to hoe. We 
can farm better, and more profitably, if we only 
make up our minds to keep ahead of our work.” 

‘“ Which sounds very fine,” said the Deacon, “ but 
how are you going to do it?” 

““T can tell you, Deacon,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ how 
you can do it. Hire an extra man, and never let 
your horses be idle. Keep them cultivating, plow- 
ing, harrowing, and working the land whenever you 
have opportunity. Give your corn a good horse- 
hoeing each way, once a week, all through July. 
Cultivate the potatoes as long as it is safe to do so. 
Do not sow corn-fodder broadcast, but drill it in 





rows wide enough apart to admit the use of the 


horse-hoe. The benefit will more than pay for the 
labor, and the appearance of the land after the crop 
is harvested will be almost certain to induce you to 
adopt a better general system of farming. As soon 
as a crop is off the land, plow it. No matter how 
clean it is, plow it. No matter how foul it is, plow 
it. You will find no lack of work for your teams. 
I go about the country a good deal, and while I 
sympathize with a man who is poor and behind 

-hand with his work from lack of means, I have lit- 
‘tle respect for a well-to-do farmer who digs his 
potatoes in August and lets the vines lie scattered 
all over the lots until the next spring. [thasa 
slovenly appearance. It is bad taste and bad farm- 
ing. Why put off until spring any work that can 
be done to far greater advantage now ?’? 

“Tf I did plow my land after digging potatoes,” 
said the Deacon, ‘‘ I would sow it to rye, and plow 
it unger for manure next spring.” 

“Very well,” said the Doctor; ‘‘I have no ob- 
jection. Do what you like. Only do not let the 
land and the horses lie@dle.’’ 

“Tf I plow the land,” said the Deacon, “and 
sow nothing until spring, does it not lie idle?’® 

“Not a bit,” said the Doctor. ‘It lies idle if 
you don’t plow it. A weedy corn-stubble, or a 
potato field, left as though the hens had been 
scratching the potatoes out of the hills, has an idle 
loaferish look. But plow it, and make it neat and 
clean, and it looks as though it was up and dressed 
and ready for business ! ”” S 


Lean Cattle for Europe. 


Good news for American stock-breeders is the 
demand for live cattle by German and English farm- 
ers. Recently a ship-load of Western cattle were 
landed in Ténning, to be fattened on the rich pas- 
tures of Schleswig-Holstein. Relative prices of 
young stock there and in this country warrant the 
importation of these young lean cattle for the pur- 
pose. This cargo, numbering 322 head, 15 horses, 
and 46 swine, besides some fat cattle, horses, and 
swine for England, were purchased at Chicago, and 
were’ so well received by the German farmers that 
the vessel was at once sent back for another lot, 
“The ship arrived in the harbor under salutes of 
cannon and a display of flags, and hundreds of 
people lined the quay.’’ There is also quite a de- 
mand in England for lean cattle and hogs for fat- 
ting ; and in the embargo against the importation 
of live cattle at English ports, an exception is made 
in favor of those from America. This, together 
with the increasing call for finely bred stock from 
this country for Europe, argues well for our agri- 
cultural interests. The more our attention is paid 
to stock-farming, instead of such exclusive grain 
and other crop production, the better will it be for 
our farming. English agriculture dates its present 
advanced position from the beginning of heavy 
stocking of its farms and generous feeding, which 
added largely to the fertility of the soil, and caus- 
ed a consequent increase in the yield of crops. 








Wool and Mutton, 


Wool is low ; and wool producers look in vain for 
any hopeful sign of returning high prices, Threat- 
ened changes in the tariff cause uncertainty ; which 
inevitably acts unfavorably upon the production of 
an important staple like wool. But with or without 
a tariff, we have no fear that wool can not be profita- 
bly produced in this country. We havean enormous 
business in manufacturing woollen goods, which 
must be supplied with home grown material. Not 
many months ago we gave some facts in this regard 
whch have been widely republished by other journals 
and which will still be fresh in the memory of our 
readers. Those facts showed conclusively that, no 
kind of wool we could produce could go a begging 
fora market while the people needed carpets, blank- 
ets, and woollen clothing. We shail probably have to 
wait many years before seeing wool sell ata dollar 
a pound; perhaps it may never bring that figure 
again. But as a rulea sheep pays its expenses with 
its wool, and gives us a iamb as profit under the 
worst of circumstances. This ought to be satisfac- 
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tory. Further thun this, the sheep husbandmen of 
this country must pay more attention to mutton : in- 
stead of being quite secondary, it should be of equal 
importance with wool ; and when it is so considered, 
and breeding is conducted accordingly, the price of 
wool will no longer determine the absolute profits 
or losses of the business. Mutton production has 
been greatly neglected by our sheep farmers ; but 
on the lower prices of wool, we trust it may take its 
due prominence, as the demand is increasing, and al? 
~ays brings a relatively high price. As in all cases 
“the best, pays the best,’’ it is the business of far- 
mers to choose that kind of sheep which will give 
the most and best wool, the highest quality of mut- 
ton, and whieh are sure and prolific breeders. Even 
in the far West, where wool should pay handsomely 
at 25 cents a pound, and where pasture is the cheap- 
est, it is found to pay the best to infuse puxg.blood 
into the flock, thereby producing superior wool. 
How much more then should Eastern wool growers 
find it to their interest to#mprove their flocks so as 
better to meet the present difficulties. 


—_——.- —- >< Oe ee 
Hints and Helps for Farmers. 


Barn Lappers.—Our frequent correspondent, 
L. D. Snook, of Yates Co., N. Y., sends some de- 
vices for barn ladders, 
which, although not al- 


8) together new, may be 
fresh to many young 
farmers. Figure 1 re- 


0 presents two kinds of 
these. That upon the 
A right hand consists of a 
plank fixed to the side 

of the building where 
o needed, in which a suf- 
ficient number of alter- 
a0 nate holes are cut, as 
shown, to serve as steps. 

Another method is to 
QO insert pins into a post of 
the frame by which the 
Q ascent to an upper floor 


can be made with ease. 


Or a ladder, as indi- 
1. POST & PLANK LADDERS. 























cated at figure 2, may 
be affixed to the frame. 
Stone GATHERER AND 
CLEvis.—J. L. Douglas, 
of Belleville, N. J., sends a sketch of an implement 
for gathering stone and mellowing the ground (see 
fig. 4), which is made as follows. A plank 8 inches 
wide at each end, and 12 inches wide iu the center, 
and three inches thick, is cut in the shape shown. 
Holes 3 inches apart are bored, and teeth, made as 
at figure 6, are fastened therein. The plank is 
secured to a tongue, 

= : 3 and strengthened with 
braces bolted at each 
end. Handles are affix- 
ed to guide the imple- 
ment when in use. The 
whiffle trees are pro- 
vided with screw eyes 
and rings (fig. 5) at each 
end, where they are 
protected by broad 
bands of iron to pre- 
vent splitting. The 
implement,when drawn 
over the ground, gathers 
> any stones that will not 
pass between the teeth, 
and can be made to 
m leave them in rows so 
) as to be easily picked up 
Fig Sans at 65S for removal. The teeth 
sid ’ are fastened in placesby 
means of nuts in the screws at the upper ends, a 
washer being placed beneath each nut to protect 
the wood. At figure 3 is shown a clevis suitable 
for a plow, harrow, or stone-boat. It is provided 
with a swivel hook, fastened by a nut and screw. 
A Sprine Latcu For a GaTE— GATE Posts.— 
“*O. B.,’”? Brumfield Station, Ky., sends these items: 















































The latch shown at figure 8 is made of hard-wood ; 
is 2 feet long, 3 inches wide for 5 inches of its 
length where it enters the post, and one and a half 

inches wide for the rest. 
= It works between the 
upright bars of the gate, 
and is kept in place by 
pins passing through 
== these, and seen at P. 

= The other end works 
== between short pieces 
fastened to the level 





bars of the gate at 7. 


of locust or other tough 
= timber, and is fastened 
—— to the two lower bars. 
Fig. 8—sanpy tarcn. <A pin, marked 1, re- 
ceives the force of the 

spring, and another marked 2, prevents the latch 
from going too far. The catch should be made 
of a piece of hard-wood 4 inches wide, 6 inches 
long, and 14 thick, beveled at one end for half 
an inch. A mortise is cut in the post, an inch 
from its front edge, 1 inch wide and deep, and 
4 inches long. The pin, 2, is placed so that 
the latch wiil enter the post § of an inch. The 
wood of the post between the catch and the mor- 
tise, is cut away with a chisel, and given the same 
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Fig. 4.—DOUGLAS’ STONE GATHERER. 


slope as the catch. This is shown at figure 7; the 
piece added to the post being shown by the dark 
shaded portion. An arrangement of gate posts, 
whereby any danger of sagging of the gate is 
avoided, is shown at figure 9. The blocks, A, and 
the sill, B, which is aided by the wedges, W, hold 
the posts rigidly, and enable them to support the 
weight of the gate. 
_—_———— +0 eae 
SELF-BINDING HAarvEsTERS.—There is never a 
need for a thing but it comes to our hand through 
the skill of the inventor and the enter- 
prise of the manufacturer. The develop- 
ment of the immense plains of North- 
west Minnesota as a wheat-growing 
country, opened up a demand for a self- 
binding harvester, and the almost im- 
mediate supply of several different effec- 
tive machines, gave a great impetus to 
wheat - growing on a gigantic scale. 
Fields of thousands of acres in extent 
are now frequent, and one Minnesota 
Fig. 5. farmer is operating 76 of these ma- 
chines the present season, the total 
capacity of which will be 1,500 acres per day. This 
is farming on a grand scale, cnly possible by the 
fortunate coincidence of immense tracts of fertile 
level land, and harvesters of this complete char- 
acter. The moderate cost of these machines, how- 
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. The sprivg, S, is made | 





ever, should induce their use on smaller farms, or 


their ownership by persons who will harvest grain 
on contract, the same as threshing is done. 


9 ee 
Canning Fruits and Vegetables, 


The process of putting up ordinary fruits in self. 
sealing glass jars is now so simple and well under. 


stood, that it is practised in al- 


most every family. Those who 


readily succeed with peaches, 
pears, the various berries, etc., 
find that when they try tomatoes, 
green corn, and other vegetables, 
in the same manner, they fail al- 
together; and as the season ap- 
proaches, we receive numerous in- 
quiries about canning these ar- 
ticles. There is no secret about 
canning corn, peas, tomatoes, etc., 
but the trouble is that the pro- 
cess is not one that can well be 
performed by women, and with the 
ordinary appliances of the house- 
hold. The treatment required by 
these make tin cans necessary, 
and involves a long boiling after 
they are sealed up. The Oneida 
Community, celebrated for the 
excellence of their products, 
long ago published freely every step of their pro- 
cess, and others have given accounts of the meth- 
ods, and the more there is known about them, the 
more evident it becomes that the canning of cer- 
tain articles is a distinct branch of manufacture 
that can no more be readily introduced into the fam- 
ily than shoemaking or weaving. The general rou- 
tine is, to fill tin cans with the article to be pre- 
served, and to solder tight. The cans are then 
placed in a boiler of water, or in a tank which can 
be supplied with high-pressure steam, and kept at 
the temperature of the water or steam for a certain 
length of time. This operation is called in the trade 
‘“‘processing,”? and much of the success depends 
upon the length of time 
each particular article is 
“‘processed.”” Some years 
ago we went through a can- 
ning establishment with its 
proprietor, who kindly show- 
ed us every detail of pre- 
paring and putting up. At 
last we reached the great vat, 
where hundreds of. cans 
were being boiled in water. 
‘How long are these cooked here?” we asked. 
‘“ Ah, that is our process !’? was the reply, and that 
was the only secret we found about the whole es- 
tablishment. Some manufacturers, instead of cook- 
ing the cans in water, use a strong brine of salt, or 
of chloride of calcium, either of which boils at a 
much higher temperature than clear water, and-in- 
sures 2 more thorough cooking. Green corn is one 
of the articles about which the most frequent in- 
quiry is made, and is one which gives the regular 
canners more trouble 
than any other. The 
corn is cut from the 
cob, and the cans fill- 
ed. In some establish- 
ments the cobs are 
boiled in water, and the 


Fig. 6.—Toors. 
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Fig. 7.—MORTICE 
FOR LATCH. 
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used to fill wp the cans 
so that there may be 
no air spaces among 
the kernels ; others use 
a weak syrup of sugar 
and salt, to fill up with. 
The cans are then 
soldered tight, leaving 
a vent-hole, a mere 
pin-hole, in the cen- 
ter of the cover, open, 
and “ processed,’’ 7. é 
set in a vat of water, 
and boiled for two 
hours. Each can is then 
taken out, set upon a bench with a sudden jar, to 


| liquor thus obtained is 
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Fig. 3.—CLEVIS. 
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shake the corn down, and allow the steam to es- 
cape; the topof the can is then pressed inwards as 
much as possible, the vent-hole soldered tight, and 
then the cans are returned to the vat, and “ pro- 
cessed’ for four hours longer. Tomatoes are can- 
ned in a similar manner, but they require less than 





Fig. 9.—@aTE PosTs.—(See opposite page.) 

half as much boiling in the “process.’’ It will be 
seen that the difficulties attending these operations 
in an ordinary household are such that it can sel- 
dom be advisable, especially as the products are 
sold at such moderate prices, to undertake them in 
the household. We are sometimes written to for 
instructions by those who would undertake can- 
ning asa business. To such we would~say that 
it would be -highly unsafe to start such a busi- 
ness with no other knowledge than they could get 
from the mere instructions of any one—even those 
the most experienced. It is a trade, of which, like 
any other trade, the general principles can be de- 
scribed, but success will depend upon skilled ma- 
nipulation, which can only be given by those who 
have worked at it. Such persons should either em- 
ploy a skilled foreman or superintendent. 


_ Oo 7 ee @ ee eC 


Neatness In the Dairy. 


Quality is always a measure of value; and unless 
perfect cleanliness is observed, the quality of 
butter or cheese can not be of the best. The dairy- 
man or farmer may not perceive any difference, but 
the expert buyer, or the fastidivus consumer, will 
instantly detect inferiority in flavor, and hence be 
slow to purchase. Means for washing or brushing 
cows are rarely 
seen in a stable, 
and still léss fre- 
quently is oppor- 
w@ tunity offered for 
cleansing the 
hands of the milk- 
ers. So that in the 
great majority of 
_cases impurities 
invariably get in- 
to the pail, are 
dissolved by the milk, and become absorbed by the 
butter. Dairymen admit the value of cleanliness 
and skill; but are not always aware of what con- 
stitutes proper cleanliness. As a blind man has 
no conception of a brilliant sunset, so some per- 
sons can not understand what perfect cleanli- 
ness and purity are. We were never more im- 
pressed with this fact 
than when visiting the 
Echo Farm Dairy at 
Litchfield, Ct. There the 
stalls were cleanly sand- 
ed, and without stain; 
not a loose hair was to 
be found upon the cows; 
the stable was. spacious, 
airy, and well lighted ; 
the cows udders were scrupulously clean; the 
milker’s hands were carefully washed before 
milking, and even the conversation’ of ‘the hired 
men was clean, foul language or noisy talk being 
forbidden and avoided. The most scrupulous 





Fig. 1.—FoR CLEANING Cows. 





Fig. 2.—WATER-BOX. 











cleanliness was carried out in the dairy, every uten- 
sil was pure and bright, and the dairymaid who 
superintended the butter-making was a pattern of 
feminine neatness. No one, however fastidious 


or exacting, could object to the product of this* 


dairy ; and there is no reason why the same methods 
could not be observed anywhere. A cottage can 
be kept as clean as a palace ;and a very ordinary 
dairy can be made as clean as that of the Echo Farm. 

We give herewith a few hints as to how this 
cleanly management may be practised’:—All drop- 
pings should be removed out at least once a day. 
Thé litter should be short ; sand; sawdust, or earth, 
being better than straw. 
The cows should be 
cleaned, carded, and 
brushed daily, and in 
the spring, when the 
coat is falling off, they 
should be brushed be- 
fore each milking. The 
stable should be well 
lighted, and kept white- 
washed and free from 
dust and cobwebs. Be- 
fore the milking, thé 
udders should be brush- 
ed, wiped, or washed; 
if washed, they should 
be thoroughly dried at 
once to avoid cracking 
of the teats, and clear 
water be used. We find 
a brush, or a sponge, 
preferable to a cloth for 
this purpose. A small 
box, arranged as in figure 1, will be found con- 
venient, A leather strap is fastened, as shown, for 
a handle. The box is divided into two compart- 
ments, to hold a card, brush, sponge, and towel, 
and has a small pocket at each end to hold soap 
and some common cerate or ointment. A pail 
of water is taken into the stable; and to pre- 
vent fouling, 2 common pressed-meat can (fig. 
2) is used to hold the water; the cover of 
which is clipped in such a manner that it may 
hang upon the side of the box. By this system, 
the labor is very slight, anda small boy or girl can 
go ahead of the milkers and prepare thecows. If 
the teats become scratched or cracked by accident, 
a little of the ointment should he applied to them, 
this being removed when the udder is:cleaned pre- 
paratory to milking. There is no need to moisten 
a cow’s teats to draw the milk easily ; that is a 
practice to be avoided in well conducted dairies. 








A Portable Sheep Pen. 
es 

Many sheep are lost from disease, caused by ex- 
posure to the hot sun of the summer months. 
Dysentery is a frequent complaint thus produced, 
which a cool airy shelter might prevent. We have 
found it very con- 
venient to have 
even a rough 
shelter, made of. 
poles and rails, 
and a roof of Z ~ 
boughs and straw, 
in the pasture, to 
shade the flock 
from the midday 
sun. But this, al- 
though cheap, is 
often more costly 
in the end thana 
more expensive shelter. A permanent shed, builtin 
alight manner, and mounted upon wheels, for in- 
stance, would be far more useful, and although 
more costly at first than the cheaper shed, would 
in the end pay a better profit on its cost, if it did 
not actually cost less at. the end of 5 years than the 
former, with its, several removals and renewals, 
We give herewith, some suggestions of such a shed 
as we would build if, we were in present need of 
one. The shed should be made with alight frame, 
18 or 24 feet in length, 9 feet wide, and 6 feet high 














Fig. 1.—SECTION OF SHELTER. 











Fig. 2.—PorTaBL Rom 8 SHELTER. 





to the eaves. The frame would consist of two 
sills, two plates, four posts on each side, four 
cross beams, and a light roof, as shown in section 
at figure 1. Braces of iron rods would serve to 
keep the sides from spreading, and to support the 
axles of the wheels. Four wheels, 2 feet in diame- 
ter, would be required. The sides should be 
boarded to the bottom, but the ends only half way 
down, as at figure 2—in which the shed is given in 
perspective. The sheep can then.go in and out as 
they may feel inclined. A shed of this kind and 
size would accommodate 35 to 40 sheep, and need 
not cost over $20, all complete. Where straw, or 





m * 





coarse long grass is to-be had, either may be used 
for the covering, if the frame is well made and 
stiffly braced. Feed-troughs should be furnished, 
in which bran or grain may be given. The cost of 
one of these sheds would be repaid each year, 
if only in the saving of manure, which would other- 
wise be dropped in the fence corners, where it is. 
wasted, as the sheep huddle there through the day 
for shade. The comfort and health of the sheep 
would be much improved ; which means profit. 


Feed-Racks for ‘Yards or Fields, 


We give herewith, in feapoes to some inquiries, 
some illustrations of cheap and convenient raeks 
for feeding green crops to.stock, for-use.in.yards or 














Fig, 1.—FEED-RACK FOR SOILING PURPOSES. 
fields. Either complete or partial soiling is now 
very frequently practised;.and many farmers and 
dairymen find it impossible to do without this help. 
during that part of the season when pasturing fails. 
Early planted corn-fodder is now nearly ready for- 
use, andin feeding this‘a great saving is gained by 
the use of racks which prevent its waste. At figure 
2 is shown a common form of féed-rack; easily 
made, and. which, if 
three feet square, will 
aceoémmodate 4 cows 
without danger of 
quarreling. It is made 
of fence strips nailed 
together and braced as 
shown. Wrought nails 
should be used, and 
the same be securely 
clinched. A larger 
rack, useful for cows 
or sheep, is shown at, figure 1. This may be 
made of fence strips with 4x4°scantling for 
posts, and in'size 16-feet long*by 4 feet wide. 


—_ Ts poet 





Fig. 2. —CONVENTENT 
FSED-RACK, 





BuckwHEat.—It does not pay to take a naked 
fallow, even. to clear land of weeds. For to leave 


the, soil idle for a. season, is a waste of resources, 
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when the same useful effect can be gained in an- 
other way: any weedy, rough piece of ground may 
be -plowed early this month, and sown to buck- 
wheat, using a bushel of seed per acre. The weeds 
will thus be smothered; the rough ground be 
mellowed ; and a fairly profitable crop be gathered. 
We have seeded land to timothy and clover with 
buckwheat sown as late as the 12th of July, and 
had a good catch. Otherwise the ground will be 
im good condition for preparing in the spring for 
corn, or for seeding down with barley, or alone, 
without any foster crop. 


GF Rt 


Straw or Fodder-Barracks. 
oe 
When barn-room is short, a convenient substi- 
tute may be furnished by open barracks built in the 














Fig. 1.—sTRAW OR HAY-BARRACK. 


ficlds, which also save time in hauling the crops at 
the busyseason. Although stacking is a very cheap 
method of securing crops, yet in a climate of fre- 
quent heavy rains, it is rarely that a stack can be 
made weatherproof, unless it is so carefully 
thatched with straw as to cost nearly as much as a 
fair kind of barrack. Having recently had occasion 
to build several barracks upon different parts of his 
farm, the writer gives the following description of 
two of them: one, partly enclosed, to serve as a 
tool-house, or shelter for cattle; and an open one. 
The former is shown at figure1. There are sills upon 
three sides, the front being open. The posts are set 
16 feet apart, and are mortised into the sills. Girts 
are set 7 feet above the 
sills, with braces, to 
stiffen the structure. 
The roof, of which fig- 
ure 2 is a plan of the 
inside frame, slopes to 
each side, and is built 
of #inch boards upon 
2x4 timber, braced by 
two sets of cross-ties, 
{asshown. Thecorners 
Fig. 2.—rrame OF Roor. 2re left open, to allow 
the posts to pass 
through. Holes are make in the posts about a 
foot apart, into which iron pins are inserted to 
sustain the roof. The barrack is enclosed to the 
girth, giving 7 feet clear over the sills, and pro- 
viding room which may be used as a stable or 
shed, by placing poles or timbers upon the cross- 
girts, to support the hay, grain, or fodder. The list 
of materials for this structure is as follows : 

















8 chestnut or oak sills, 8x8, 16 feet. 
BIB, <6. nrc code ved 6, 16 ‘* 
eS a x4, 16 * 
8 “- hemlock, 2x4, 16 “ 
280 feet roof 
350 feet of boards. 


The cost of these items, with 4 one-inch iron bolts 
18 inches long, and 5 Ibs. of nails, can be readily 
figured up. The labor of putting up is worth about 
$5. The whole cost will range from $25 to $40, ac- 
cording to the price of lumber. 


>-aaee 
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Coops for Chickens. 


Dry and clean shelter is absolutely necessary for 
the health of young chicks,‘and the mother must 
be confined lest she wander too far or exercise her 
mischievous propensity for scratching, where 

















scratching is not in place. A plentiful supply of 
good roomy coops should be on hand for use at 
this season ; or they may be made at once, if not al- 
ready prepared. The most important requisites 
are perfect cleanliness and freedom from damp- 
ness: if these 
are secured, it 
matters very 
little about the 
size or shape 
of the coops; 
yet conveni- 
ence as to 
handling ofthe 
inmates, or for 
protecting 
them against 
sudden storms 
or vermin, is 
desirable. The floor is an important consideration ; 
it should be movable, and elevated above the 
ground. A useful arrangement is shown at figure 
1. There are two cross pieces of 2 x 3 timber, to 
which boards are nailed, leaving half the cross 
pieces uncovered, so that the coop resting with its 
edge on these may be placed entirely over the 
floor, in which case no water will enter from the 
heaviest shower. The floor is thus all inside the 
coop, and is raised one inch above its bottom. The 
coop should be 2 feet square, and may thus be 
made of boards 12 inches ‘wide and 2 feet long, 
without waste. Some coops, which we have made of 
half-inch matched lining stuff, are found very light, 
warm and comfortable. The form is a matter of 
fancy, but time and labor is saved by having all of 
the same pattern, as then the materials for several 
can be cut up at once, and put together afterwards. 
In this way we have been.able to build 10 coops in 
two days. The shelter-board, shown at figure 2, is 
hinged to the coop by a few hoops of wire, and in 
fine weather may be turned back or removed. At 





Fig. 1.—FLOOR OF COOP. 
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Fig. 2.—CcooP COMPLETED, WITH SHELTER BOARD, 


figure 3 is shown a different style, which, though a 
little more trouble to make, when neatly finished 
and painted, will be found better adapted for use 
on lawns or 
conspicuous 
places. The 
front may be 
made of wires, 
laths, or turn- 
ed rods of 
wood, and so 
arranged as to 
haye a door 
sliding up and = 

down. Ashel- Fie 3.—voR THE LAWN OR YARD. 
ter-board 

should be provided; and for all sorts of coops, 
a feeding-board should be placed in front to 
keep the food clean. A double coop, with an 
enclosed run, is shown at figure 4. This is fur- 
nished with handles, by which it may be lifted 
and carried from place to place; it may also 
be provided with movable floors, as previously 
described. A neat coop with young chickens are 
rather pretty in a well kept yard or lawn, and 
places valuable birds within control. 














Is Cheese or Butter the Most Profitable} 


The dairy-business is not, just now, in the most 
flourishing condition. Butter is low in price, and 
the question is raised if it would not be more prof- 
itable for dairymen to turn more generally to 
cheese-making. Butter is a perishable product ; as 
soon as made, it begins to deteriorate, unless of 
that small class which is not an ordinary market- 
product. At the average of 30 Ibs. of milk for one 
pound of butter, the ordinary butter-maker realizes 
but 2 cents for 3 1bs. of milk. On the other hand, 
the cheese-maker is paid from one cent to one and 
a quarter cents a pound for his milk, at the present 
prices. Besides, cheese is not a perishable article, 
and need not be sacrificed on a poor market, nor 
sold when the market is glutted. It is undeniable 
that the cheese-maker is better off to-day than the 
butter-maker, and has a large difference in his 
favor, both in price and convenience of handling. 
The cheese-maker can also churn a part of his 
cream, and manufacture the partly skimmed milk 
into a ‘‘ half-skim ’’ cheese, which, when well made, 
is readily marketable ata price little lese than whole- 
milk cheese. Under present conditions the butter- 
maker, unless he produces a “ gilt-edge”’ article, is 





Fig. 4.—A DOUBLE COOP. 


under a cloud, especially if he hails from the East. 
The Western dairyman has an advantage over him, 
and can afford to give him large odds, and then win. 
Western dairy goods now carry no taint with their 
name; they are excellent in quality, have a high re- 
putation, and their merits sell them. They are pro- 
duced more cheaply than the Eastern article, so 
that Western creamery butter, fresh from the churn, 
drives out the Eastern farm dairy product, made at 
larger cost on higher priced land, and with more 
expensive labor. The remedy for the Eastern men 
may be a resort to cheese-making, until butter re- 
covers a proper relative value. Milk is selling very 
low in the large cities, and only near-by dairies can 
afford to keep in the business. Those distant from 
markets are being driven to the creameries fora 
profitable outlet for their product. This is unavoid- 
able ; and many milk-farmers and butter dairymen 
will follow the example. One caution is needed : 
This is a season of low prices and small pay for 
labor; it is indeed “fa day of small things.” If, 
however, quality is sacrificed, the present low level 
will sink yet deeper. To raise the quality of our 
product now is to save and secure our market ; and 
it will be entirely safe to avoid the skim-milk 
cheese-manufacture, in trying to get something 
from both butter and cheese. Fine cheese will keep 
until the season is closed, and will then sell at ad- 
vancing prices, because prices advance when stocks 
are diminishing and no cheese is making. In avoid- 
ing loss by making cheese, however, care must be 
taken not to invite loss by making unsalable goods. 


2 
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Marking Chickens. 
a AA 

Poultry fanciers find it desirable to be able to 
identify the different broods of chicks. To do this, 
a method of marking is necessary. The best per- 
manent mark is one made upon the web of the foot; 
and the most con- 
venient one isasmall 
hole, made with a 
punch, in the manner 
shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. 
The punch is a sharp 
steel instrument, and 
is used by pressing it 
upon the web between the toes as the foot is held 
upon a piece of hard-wood, and giving it a twisting 














THE FEET MARKED. 
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motion. The small piece is cyt out, and the hole 
never closes. There is no pain or inconvenience 
exhibited by the chick, and it isa much more de- 
sirable mark than to clip off the toe, as is often 
done to the disfigurement of the bird. For this 
bint we are indebted to Mr. H. H. Stoddard, of 
Hartford, Conn. 


Netting for Poultry-Yards, 


————— 


The evident value and convenience of a light net- 
ting to confine poultry temporarily, or to protect 
gardens from the fowls, has given occasion for fre- 
quent inquiries as to where it could be purchased, 
and how it might be used. Heretofore it has been 
difficult to procure the nets, and we have been 
obliged, consequently, to refrain from mentioning 











A FENCE OF NETTING. 


their usefulness. Now, however, they can be ob- 
tained without trouble. The nets are made of 
twine, of different widths, from quite narrow up to 
10 feet, and of any desired length. For confining 
poultry, the width needed will depend upon the 
kind of fowls. The large breeds can be kept within 
bounds by a net 3 feet high, while the smaller ones 
—Leghorns, Hamburgs, etc.—will require a width 
of 8 or 10 feet. To support the nets, a thin fence- 
wire is run through the top meshes, and this is 
fastened to light stakes, asshown in the illustration. 
The bottom of the net may be tied to the stakes by 
small twine. The stakes may be planted 100 feet 
apart if desired, if the wire is fastened at the ends to 
firmly set posts. The wire may be attached to the 
stakes by small hooks, or by pieces of tarred twine. 
Stronger nets are used in a similar manner for con- 
fining sheep in pastures, or when foddered upon 
greencrops. As the wind has very little effect upon 
these nets, it is not necessary even for high netting 
to use any but light stakes; which may be plant- 
ed in the same manner as is usual for tall bean- 
poles; that is, by making the holes with a bar, and 
pressing the pointed stakes into the ground by hand. 


St te 


Root-Pruning Tillage 


— p—. 


The benefits of cultivation are well known, but 
the explanation of the reasons for the effects are 
not so generally ynderstood. Stirring of the soil 
that it may absorb moisture, and weed-killing, are 
held by the majority to be the reasons for cultiva- 
tion. The killing of weeds, that they may not choke 
the crop, and that the right plants may have the 
benefit of all the fertility of the soil, is an essential 
feature of crop raising ; but if that and the absorp- 
tion of moisture were the only good results derived, 
then we had better sell our horse and hand-hoes, 
and save our labor. What good farmer has not ob- 
served that cultivation in wet weather, when the 
soil was thoroughly moist, was remarkable for its 
effect on the crop, sending it forward with wonder- 
ful rapidity ? The hoeing of cabbages at such times 
is the most common, and very beneficial. But, ac- 
cording to the old view of the matter, if the theory 
was correct, hoeing when the soil is dry would 
have the best effect. Then there must be some- 
thing wrong with the old idea. 

Dr. Sturtevant, of Massachusetts, an able experi- 
meuter and thinker, tells us that there are two 
other reasons for the tillage of a growing crop, or 
“interculture,” as he terms it. We all know that 
@ mulch of fine straw, sawdust, or even of sand, 
will keep the soil moist, and often save a strawberry 
or other crop, or keep a newly-set plant from dry- 











ing up. The action of the mulch is not to absorb 
moisture from the atmosphere, but rather to pre- 
vent evaporation from the soil ; which evaporation 
means the passing off into the air of the soil mois- 
ture, and the consequent drying up of the earth. 
The mulch acts as a barrier to and preventative 
of evaporation, much as a woollen garment pre- 
vents the escape of heat from the body. As the 
woollen is a poor conductor of heat, so the mulch is 
a bad conductor of moisture. 

Now the stirring of the dry soil breaks up the 
communication between the surface and the moist 
earth beneath, making in effect a mulch of the layer 
of light, dry soil ; thus benefiting the crop 
in adrouth by preventing the escape of 
moisture, and keeping what is in the 
ground, rather than absorbing water from 
the air by day, or gathering the dews at 
night. The small amount of dew con- 
densed and absorbed by the soil is 
easily realized by stirring what was dry 
earth the day before, on the morning 
after a heavy dew, and observing how little it is 
moistened, not deep enough to reach the roots, 

So much for shallow cultivation. Let us see 

what Dr. Sturtevant says about deeper work. In 
hoeing or cultivating we must necessarily cut 
numerous roots. Where a vigorous growing root 
is cut, several new roots immediately start forth, 
thus multiplying the feeding power of the plant. 
In wet weather hoeing of cabbages, the conditions 
are entirely favorable for the sprouting of new 
roots ; which doubtless explains why hoeing at that 
time is so beneficial. It is a not uncommon prac- 
tice to dig around a tree which is spending most of 
its energies in producing wood and foliage ; the re- 
sult of which digging is to cut offa large number 
of its roots, stopping its growth for a time, and al- 
lowing it to mature, and changing its energies from 
wood and foliage to fruit production. Why not 
apply the same process to corn, wheat, and other 
crops? Wedo. And we have been root-pruning 
ever since our fathers began to handle a hoe or run 
a cultivator; but we didn’t know it. We were 
waiting for Dr. Sturtevant to tellus what we were 
doing. Cutting the roots checks the growth fora 
time, and allows the plant to mature ; and as soon as 
a root is severed, several small roots start out where 
but one grew before, and so many more feeders are 
given the plant; and since the cheéking of the 
growth turns the energies of the plant to using its 
already stored up nutriment in fruit production, 
when the new feeders begin to work they con- 
tribute directly to the same end. 

A plant or an animal often develops to excess in 
one direction, to the detriment of other parts: as a 
cow to beef, with little milk ; or a plant to foliage, 
with little fruit. As Goethe expressed it, “In order 
to spend on one side, nature is forced to economize 
on the other side.” Plants grown on a too fertile 
soil often develop a large expanse of leaf, with 
but few flowers and little fruit. To turn this 
rampant growth in the direction of fruit and profit, 
we must change its course. We do this by cheek- 
ing the growth by ‘‘root-pruning;” thus directing 
the energies of the plant to seed and fruit produc- 
tion. This is the work of deep cultivation. 

In cultivating corn, Dr, Sturtevant, to root-prune, 
runs a deep-cuiting, sharp-toothed, cultivator, three 
times through the rows, beginning when the 
leaves reach knee-high, and sfopping when the 
blooms appear, or when the tassels show them- 
selves, it being too much for the plant to cut their 


. roots much after that period. This deep cultiva- 


tion, too, or ‘‘root-pruning,’”? will only be found 
advantageous on a rich soil either naturally fertile, 
or made so by artificial applications, as the condi- 
tions we wish to change are only present thereon, 
that is, excessive leaf growth to be changed to 
seed production. Herein, too, lies another argu- 
ment for high manuring, as the more we fertilize, 
the more profitable will be our cultivation. 
Shallow interculture is beneficial as often as one 
can afford to do it, say once a week or less often. 
Drilling and hoeing of wheat is based on these same 
principles. Now, knowing why we cultivate, we 
should be able to practice “‘interculture’’ to the 
greater advantage of the crops, and our profit. 








A Cheap Suspension Bridge. 


In many places where short foot bridges may be 
required over‘small streams, they may be very 
cheaply constructed of fence wire, with narrow 
foot boards, in the manner shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. The supports for the wires 
are made by fixing a timber firmly to posts set in 
the ground. Five or six fence wires, No. 9 or 0 
gauge, are stretched across the stream, and the 
ends fastened securely to the timbers. Hand wires 
are stretched from side to side, and fastened to 








Fig. 1.—WIRE SUSPENSION BRIDGE. J 


posts or stakes, being carried over their tops, by 
which they are raised to the proper hight. This is 


shown at figurel. The 
foot boards are fasten- 
ed to the wires by 
staples, figure 2. It is 
not advisable to stretch 
the wires too tightly, as 
when the tension is . 
very great a sudden jar 
may snap the wire; they 
should be left at-a quite scaadierd cas 
perceptible curve. The Fig. 2. FLoo oF Baines: 
lower outside may be connected with the upper 
wires, by short ones placed a few feet apart. 








Portable Fences, 
septiaaae 

Light portable fences are often of great conveni- 
ence for dividing farms, in place of permanent ones, 
which are generally an obstacle to clean culture, 
very expensive, and several of which would be re- 
quired, where one portable fence might serve the 
same purpose. Of the great variety in use, the 
two here described will be found cheap, easily made, 
and useful. That shown at figure 1 is constructed 
in panels 14 feet long and 4 feet high, and made-of 


Fig. 1.—PANEL OF PORTABLE FENCE. 


three upright bars 4 feet long and 6 inches wide. 
To construct a section, lay the uprights upon a 
smooth floor, level ground, or pieces of timber, in 
their proper positions ; then nail to them, length- 
wise, strips of common fencing stuff (6 inches 
wide), using wrought nails, which should be well 
clinched. The panels are supported by stakes on 
one or both sides, as may be necessary, to which 
they are fastened by wires or pieces of tarred cord. 


Fig. 2.—PORTABLE FENCE OF PICKETS. 
The bottom strip is nailed 5 inches from the ends 
of the uprights, so as to raise it that distance from 
the ground. The spaces between the boards are 5, 
6, and Sinches. Another method is shown at fig- 
ure 2. Strips 14 feet long are provided, and pickets, 
or short pieces of waste-board, or split timber, are 
nailed to them, as in the cut. The panels are fasten- 
ed together by the ends of the level strips, and are 
supported by stakes driven in the ground. A very 
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useful and handsome fence may be made of light 
poles, either split, or flattened with anax where the 
uprights cross the horizontals ; using wrought nails. 
-_ + 0 ee 
Sawing Timber. 
a alii 

A recent article, descriptive of the method of 
sawing timber with whip saws, has brought several 
enquiries for a simpler method whieh shall not re- 
quire so much preparation. We give a plan in the 
illustration upon this page of the simplest manner 
of arranging the saw-pit. A bank of such a shape 
as indieated, or a pit excavated in the ground of 
a similar shape, will be required. A horse, or 
trellis, of stout timber, is constructed as shown, 
upon which the log is rolled, with one end re- 
maining upon the bank, and thus sawr; being 
moved as may be required. When one-half is 
sawn through, the log is rolled on to the bank, and 
is swung around s0 as to bring the other end on to 
the, horse, when the sawing is completed It is 
hetter to have two horses, so that one can be moved 
as will be found necessary from time to time. 


———————— enn 
“Effect of Fertilizers on the Grape. 


aS 

“That bones and similar manurial substances 
placed under grape-vines have a decidedly bevieficial 
effect.on the fruit, is well known. The experiments 
of Professor Goessmann, at the Mass. Agricultura: 
College, and others, for the last few years have 
shown that certain chemical fertilizers have a 
marked influence in developing particular character- 
isties of fruit. Previous improvements in plants 
have been almost altogether by means of crossing 
varieties, by selection and cultivation : the food of 
the plant having-been seemingly unthought of, save 
in a general way, beyond the accepted fact that ser- 
tility was necessary. What “ fertility ’’ means is 


but a vague idea to nearly every farmer or fruit | am 


grower ; that it signifies the quality of fruit, as well 
as amount and size, is seldom realized. But such 
is the fact, provided the “ fertility ” consists in the 
proper constituents of plant-food. How important 
it is, then, that we pay more attention to the ques- 
tion of ‘fertilizers, when small fruit or large fruit, 
fine flavor or poor flavor, pulpy fruit or fruit with 
the melting quality, fruit which will keep or that 
which will soon decay, freedom from disease or 
mildew—when these differences, the differences 
between success aud failure, may be largely in- 
fluenced, perhaps controlled, by the kind of food 
supplied at the roots. That there is an actual dif- 
ference in the composition of fruit under different 
circumstances is shown by the following table of 
analyses by Dr. Goessmann, of the Concord grape, 
and of the purple, wild variety of the same species 
(Vitis Labrusca); the parent of the Concord: 


Concord >! s s 8 FS Rsd 
=~ D 
Grarg. (Not 338 “ 3 33 eS. 
; oS 8 e £¢ S88s0% 
Fertilized’. 28s Fy Ss SPUS8 
» %) a sss ™ 
mie Se8 928 SF "Glas, 
Gathered. BSB §F—e FSP ZB Ss 8 
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Joly 17.2%... 8.30 . 0,645 V.9% 
+ 90 . 8.10 0.625 7.72 216 
Ang. 2. . 9.94 0.938 9.44 249 
wt, 36: - 10.88 2.000 18.38 229 
go ae 15.58 8.62 55.33 120 
Sept.13........ 17.48 13.89 79.46 55 
ES BPS, vesbe 19.82 16.13 81 38 49.2 
PourrLe Witp GRarEe 
July 19.......- 9.00 0.714 7.93 204 
Ang, 4:5... 12.25 1.10 8.98 249 
oat 3) eB 12.48 2.00 16.03 238 
| -90.....:3. 16.58 6.50 39.81 147.6 


The figures in the last column indicate the free 
acids in the juice. The difference in the propor- 
tion of sugar at different dates, of fruit from the 
same vine, and between the wild and cultivated va- 
rities, is quite marked ; a fact very well known to 
those who eat Concords, and try to eat the wild 
ones. This variation in the amount of sugar also 
means a variation in acids and other constituents, 
and these several variations cause all the difference 
in flavor, texture; and ‘im keeping quality. Yet 
these characteristics can all be inflaenced by means 
of fertilizers which aet upon the devclopment of 
the sugar of the fruit. The effects of cultivation 























and fertilization onthe composition of some wild 
varieties of grapes are shown in the following ex- 
periment. The fertilizer used in this case was com- 
posed, per acre, of 180 Ibs. nitrate potash, and 450 
lbs. of superphosphate, containing 12 per cent sol- 
uble phosphoric acid: 

(a) Berries of Wild White Grape, without stems, collect- 

ed on the 20th of September, 1877. (Dead ripe.) 

(0) Berries of White Wild Grape, without stems, from 


Collected 20th of September, 1877. (Dead ripe ) 
(c) Berries, without stems, of Wild Purple Grape, col- 

lected 20th of September, 1877. (Dead ripe.) | 
(d) Berries, without stems, of Wild Purple Grape, 


treated with the above stated fertilizer. Collected 
20th of September, 1877. (Dead ripe.) 
~» a ~~ 2 ~ — * 2S 8 
28 OM, de 
8, os. o>. Lov SSSESS 
22g SESS Sty $83 8SFEss 
aw Sse ~I 2s 
$28 2Ps6 EFS as ZS Se 
Sas 5 = SSS SSsss 
gre Ssnz ess sss Z Ss 
(a) 79 98 20.02 10 . 49.95 130 
(0). 7.35 2165 14.29 5 65 
(c) $88.31 16.69 8.22 49.95 104 
(d@). 80.45 19.55 13.67 69.92 121.6 


These analyses show very decidedly the influence 
of mere cultivation on wild varieties, making a dif- 
ference of nearly 20 per cent of sugar. Further 
investigations in this direction are in progress, 

It has been found, by Dr. Jabez Fisher, an un- 
usually successful grape-grower, that animal ma- 
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SAWING TIMBER—ANOTHER METHOD. 


nures make strong vines, but not much fruit, and 
tend to induce rot and mildew ; while potash and 
superphosphate had quite the opposite effect, pro- 
ducing a large amount of fruit, of superior quality. 
Mr. Auger, the State Pomologist of Connecticut, is 
trying similar experiments, as well ds several 
others, in conjunction with Dr. Goessmann, and 
with remarkably like results in each case. 


To eI = 
Increased Rainfall in the West. 


oe 

As might have been anticipated, the rainfall in 
the far Western States, formerly hardly adequate 
for the purposes of cultivation, has considerably 
increased since the occupation of the country, and 
the cultivation of the praities. Heretofore every 
condition has been unfavorable to the retention of 
the water in the soil. The surface, beaten hard, 
and covered with an impenetrable sod, could not 
absorb the rain water, which soon found its way 
into the water courses and streams, leaving little 











| furnish water for new rills and br ; 
College vineyard, treated with fertilizer No. 1. | poner: 











moisture in the soil to temper the aridity of the at- 
mosphere. The winds were dry and thirsty, and 
sucked up the water left in pools and swales with 
great rapidity. But as soon as the tough sod has 
been plowed, and the soil been mellowed and made 
absorbent, the rain soaks into:'the ground instead 
of flowing off, and percolating through the subsoil, 
supplies springs, which break out in low spots and 
The atmos- 
phere is no longer parched; but becomes moist, and 
its former extreme variations of temperature do not 
occur. The climate changes, and the moisture of the 
air, and the consequent rainfall, are increased. A 
new circulation is established, and the storms and 
showers are those of a temperate instead of a tor- 
rid zone. Facts have shown that these conclusions 
are correct, and the observations taken in many 
places near the 100th meridian, and eastward to the 
Missouri River, indicate a greatly increased rain- 
fall, the increase amounting in many cases to sever- 
al inches ayear.. Farmers no longer fear disastrous 
drouths, and there are few localities, where their 
business is safer, than in the locality referred to, 


————— 
Irrigation in Colorado, 


—_—~— 

A practicafly rainless ‘district, the agriculture of 
Colorado is necessarily carried on by irrigation. 
This has been hitherto a little understood art in the 
United States, but recently it has been practised 
with such success, that it is rapidly extending 
through the arid parts of the country. The litera- 
ture of irrigation too, has made a beginning with us 
and its principles set forth for those who would 
practice it.* By and by we shall know more through 
the experience of irrigators, and the skill of hy- 
draulic engineers ; and it will become widely used as 
an indispensable means of cultivation itself, as well 
as an accessory to ordinary methods. The example 
of Colorado is very instructive and encouraging. 
This now populous and prosperous State, was set- 
tled by a handful of enthusiastic, but shrewd men, 
who took their fortunes as it were in their hands 
and launched upon an unknown enterprise. Had 
they known the history of this art of irrigation, and 
the extent to which it has been and is now used in 
other countries, there would have been less doubt 
about their venture. As it is they have made a 
grand success of what they did not know could 
hardly have failed with ‘proper methods, but the 
credit is none the less for them. At first it was 
doubted if Colorado could sustain its farmers, 
Now it not only sustains a large population engaged 
in varied industries, but exports much of its pro- 
ducts eastward. As the capacity of the streams is 
better understood, and as economical methods of 
using the water are learned, the breadth of land 
under irrigation is rapidly widening. Nearly a 
million acres of land is expected to be brought un- 


| der cultivation the coming season, and new ¢a- 


nals are begun and proposed. Hitherto the prices. 
of produce have valued high, which has tended to 
encourage the enterprise. As production increases,. 
prices are falling, but this will act in favor of the 
development of the mining, manufacturing, and 
stock interests, which in turn will enlarge the out- 
let for farm produce, and stimulate agriculture. 


Topacco.—The late unpleasantness experienced. 
by tobacco growers, has given place to a more sat- 
isfactory condition of things. The last crop of 
“‘seed-leaf’’ has been of unusually good quality, 





* which has had the effect of stimulating buyers as 


well as prices. Dealers are feeling elated at their 
position, and are looking for an early resumption 
of activity in business. This warrants an easier 
feeling amongst producers ; and the prospects are 
fair fora gradual return to the cultivation of this. 
crop. While tobacco is not exactly a staple farm 
crop, yet there are naimerous cases in which a farmer, 
who has prepared himself at a large ontlay to grow 
it, may reasonably manage his farming operations 
so as to look for his money income from this source, 
in preference to any other. 





* “ Irrigation for the Farm, Garden, and Orchard,” pub- 
lished by the Orange Judd Co., New York, price, $1.59. 
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The few of our native species of Violet which | 


have any perfume, possess it in so slight a degree, 


that we cannot commend any of them for cultiva- | 
| which lasta long time, The flowers are mostly white 


tion for this quality alone. If we-look for perfume, 
we must take some variety of the European Violet 
(Viola odorata), and accept our own for the beauty 
of their flowers only. In former volumes we have 
figured the beautiful Birds-foot Violet ( Viola pedata), 
beautiful in its ordinary form, and especially so in 
its white and two-colored varieties; these plants, 
notwithstanding their lack of odor, are, on account. 
of the abundanée, large size, and long duration of 


their flowers, in much esteem among European 
gardeners. Some of the forms of our commonest 
Blue, or Hooded Violet ( V. ewewllata), some of which 
have pure white, and others variously blotched 
flowers, are finding their way into cultivation. Dur- 
ing the past season we have had several forms of 
this sent fora name, showing that it has obtained a 
foothold in various gardens. The two native violets 
we have named, the Birds-foot, and Hooded (the 
names referring to the form of thé leaf); belong to 
the section of stemless violets; é. ¢., their leaves 
and flower-stalks -all come directly out of the 
ground, having their origin from a subterranean 
stem. Besides these, we have a set of native vio- 
lets with branching stems, and of these perhaps 
the most conspicuous is that, which Linnaeus called 
Viola Canadensis, the Canada Violet, but which is by 
no means confined to Canada, as it is found in all the 
Northern States, and southward along the Alle- 
ghany Mountains. It isa native species more fre- 
quently found in cultivation in Europe than with 
us, yet we are sure that any one who saw it in mass- 
es, as it grew in our rock-work this spring, would 
admit that it was well worthy of cultivation. In 
giving an engraving, we are confined to a single 





~The Canada Violet (Viole Canadensis). | 





OANADA VIOLET—{ Viola Canadensis.) 
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stem or two, and all we can hope to do, is to show 
the shape of the leaves and flowers, and give an 
idea of the details of the plant. It forms.a dense 
mass of such stems as these, from a foot to two 
feet high, and produces a great profusion of flowers, 


on the inside, the side-petals bearded, and the upper 
ones tinged with purple on the outer surface. Some 
variations from the usual form have been noticed, 
and it is very likely that careful observers will find 
that this is quite as much disposed to sport, as are 
the other species, Our California friends will find 
in their rocky woods, a species which is much like 
the Canada Violet.. Indeed, when we first came 





upon it in that: rich botanical region, around. the 
mines of New Almaden, we hailed it as ourold New 
England friend, but a’closer inspection showed it 
to be the Western ‘representative of our species, 
the Eyed-Violet (Viola ocellata) of Torrey and Gray, 
80 called because each of the side-petals has a little 
purple’ spot: or “eye” near its base. A very neat 
species it is, and we advise the many.lovers of flow- 
ers on the’ Pacific coast to introduce it into their 
gardens, which they can readily do; when the dry 
summer puts: this, as. it! does their other lovely 
spring flowers to rest, and the roots are dormant. 





New Japanese Shrubs—The Jamabuki. 
enw tot 

Japan has greatly enriched our collections of 
hardy shrubs and herbaceous plants, and while a 
number of:the’shrubs froth that country are well 
known and popular, we find that others, equally 
meritorious, ate seldom éeén in cultivation. . If-one 
takes up a catalogue, and ‘finds “*:Rhedotypos, kerri+ 
oides, a fine shrub from Japan; with the ‘habit of 
Kerria, but'large white flowers,” as there is nothing 
in the announcement: to attract the attention of 

















those who do not know Kerria, one in making 
his selection passes this by, and the. nurserynan 
concludes that there is no demand for good things. 
It is a fact, and-we may as well accept it, that peo- 
ple in general do not take to botanical names. 
However unreasonable this may be, and however 
we may show.that, some botanical names, such as 
Magnolia, Geranium, and others, are in common use, 
the fact remains that if we would popularize a. 
plant, we must give it=nffless"its botanical name 
happens to be one like Coleus, .which every one can. 
remember—a name that will take. For this reason, 
in calling attention. to a useful. and, showy. Japan- 
ese shrub, Rhodotypos, we haye been at some pains 
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JAMABUKI—( Rhodotypos kerrioides.) 


to hunt up its native name, and give our readers 
the choice between the botanical Rhodotypos, mean- 
ing ‘rose-form,’? and the native Japanese name 
Jamabuki, There is but one species of Rhodotypos 
thus far known, and it has been named 

from the marked resemblance of the foliage of the 
shrub to that of Kerria: Japonica, the old “ Japan 
Globe Flower ” of our gardens, which makes itself 
almost.a weed, and whieh is still known in some 
catalogues bythe incorrect name of Corchorus, The 
“ Jamabuki,”’ or Rhodotypos, is a. perfectly hardy 
shrub, flowering in April, its foliage*being so much 
like that of Kerria, as to warrant its name; but the 
flowers, instead of the deep:yellow of Kerria, and 
their flimsy texture, are: of the purest white, and 
much largerand firmer.. The engraving gives flow- 
ers and leaves of the natural:size.. The plant be- 
longs to the Rose Family, and, unlike most of the 
showy members of that, it-has but four petals, the 
usual number ‘being «five. *'The fruit consists of 
(usually)-fonr little stone fruits, like the grains of 
a blackberry, and according to Siebold and Zucca- 
rini, who: first»described it; become of a brilliant 
black color}‘and remain so until'the middle of win- 
ter. We have had the plant.in cultivation for sey- 
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eral years, and find it one of those easy-growing 
things that has every element of popularity. It is 
not particular about soils, does not get so rampant 
as to need much checking, forms a shapely bush, 
which in early spring shows an abundance of pure 
white flowers, which last a reasonable time. It is 
equally deserving of a place in tle shrubbery with 
the Weigelas, which are now deservedly popular. 


The Oleander Poisonous. 
—_—~<>—- 

The different varieties of the Oleander (Nerium 
Oleander), 80 popular as house plants in cool 
climates, are in warm countries often cultivated as 
ornamental trees, and used as hedge plants. The 
tree, in a suitable climate, will reach the hight of 
20 to 30 feet, and forms a most beautiful object, 
both in its leaves and flowers. But with all its at- 
tractiveness, it has the misfortune to be highly poi- 
sonous, a quality not so likely to be manifested 





when grown as a house plant, but one which be- | 


comes of serious importance when it is in common 
cultivation in the open grounds. Some months 
ago, one of our correspondents in Bermuda, where 
Oleander hedges are very common, wrote to ask if 
the tree could poison the herbage around it, as he 
had found animals that grazed near the Oleander 
hedge were frequently made seriously ill—a trouble 
which might be readily caused by a few fallen 
leaves. ° Later accounts come from another British 
colony, New South Wales, of the death of six cows 
at Sydney; the animals were fed upon grass re- 
cently cut from @ lawn on which the Oleander grew, 
and its leaves became mingled with the fodder. 

It is quite likely that the poisonous principle is 
more active in climateg which will allow the plant 
to grow continuously in the open air ; still, while we 
do not-remember to have ‘heard any casualty from 
house plants, it is well to know of the danger and 
be on guard against it. St. Louis, Mo., may almost 
be called the City of Oleanders ; such is their abund- 
ance, that it would seem that every house has one 
or more bushes, and the markets are gay with 
them. We should expect accidents here, if any 
where, from the plant. A case is recorded in En- 
rope, in which fatal results followed eating meat 
in which a skewer of Oleander wood had been used. 

ee 
Dwarf Pear Culture. 
—<-— 

We were recently in the pear-orchard of one of 
our most distinguished pomologists, who had put 
out some eight hundred trees of all the well-tested 
varieties, as well as those that promised well. The 
ground had been most thoroughly prepared, cleared 
of stones, trenched, and enriched with stable and 
other manures. A large portion of the trees were 
dwarfs, cultivated in rows, with ample space be- 
tween for vegetables. The ground was annually 
manured, and kept in the highest cultivation. 
Great pains were taken to train the limbs of the 
dwarfs very low, to shorten in the annual growth, 
and by thinning the fruit to restrict the bearing to 
the production of limited crops of the very finest 
specimens. It must be said in justice to the ex- 
periment, which extended over some twenty years, 
that while the proprietor lived, and gave his per- 
sonal attention to the dwarfs, the most of the vari- 
eties flourished and gave fair crops, though they 
could hardly be called remunerative, when com- 
pared with the products of his standard trees. 
Since the death of the proprietor, which occurred 
some two years ago, they have missed his supervi- 
sion and the care also of a competent gardener. 
The rows of dwarfs are sadly thinned, many of 
them having been cut down as unprofitable, and the 
spaces between are covered with a wonderful growth 
of clover. In our own garden we have three dwarf- 
pears—two Bartletts and 2 Muskingum, the plant- 
ing of a former occupant. They bear a limited 
quantity of good fruit every season, but they do not 
compare favorably with the yield of standards 
planted at the same time, and sharing the same 
treatm’..:. We have three trees contiguous in the 
same row, 2 dwarf Bartlett, a dwarf Muskingum, 
and a standard Vicar of Winkfield between the two. 


| 





From the Vicar last fall we gathered a barrel of 
pears, and not to exceed a half bushel from either 
of the others. This is about the average yield of the 
dwarfs, and less than the average of the standard. 

For market purposes we doubt if the dwarfs can 
be made to pay. They are desirable in small gar- 
dens, where one is anxious to eat fruit of his own 
growing at the earliest date after planting. The de- 
sirable varieties that do well upon the quince are 
quite limited. Belle Lucrative, Duchesse d’ Angou- 
leme,; and Louise Bonne de Jersey, are among the 
best in most soils. Then comé 8t. Michael, Law- 
rence, Comice, Beurre Diel, Beurre Bosc, and Doy- 
enne d’Ete, which succeed fairly with generous cul- 
ture. The dwarfs require a richer soil and more 
attention than standards. Some varieties yield finer 
specimens upon quince than upon the pear-stock, 
The dwarfs are properly regarded as the pets of 
smail gardens, on which amateurs in narrow quar- 
ters may bestow their husbandry. CoNNEOTICUT. 

{Our correspondent’s notions as to the market- 
value of dwarf pear trees—that with few excep- 
tions, and these annually growing fewer, they are 
not advisable, are well expressed by an old Dutch 
market-gardener in our neighborhood. He says: 
“ You plant a dwarf pear tree, and you can go for 
your crop with a basket; plant a standard, and 
you must take a wheelbarrow and a barrel.—Ep.] 

————'—- ——*»+ 0 aaa 
The Thick-leaved Elm. 
—<>—— 

In January last, we gave an engraving of a twig 
of the Thick-leaved Elm (U/mus crassifolia,) with 
notes from our own observations of the tree, and 
asked for further information concerning its value 
from those living in its native localities. We are 
favored by a letter from E. H. Smith, M. D., of 
Victoria Co., Tex., from which we abstract the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ This tree is abundant on the Colorado 
[of Texas, Ep.] and on all the streams west, to and 
including the Rio Grande, and also on their tribu- 
taries. In our rich river valleys, its average dia- 
meter is 20 inches, while on high dividing ridges, 
and at the head of small streams, its diameter ranges 
from two to ten inches. This difference in size is 
accounted for by its capacity for enduring extremes 
of dryness and moisture. The makes no ap- 
proach to an evergreen, its leayes being dropped 
on the first advent of cold. For a dense shade, 
where it is not crowded by other trees, it is un- 
equalled, and I think it would prove hardy in almost 
all parts of the United States. The wood makes a 
good fuel, and it is often made into rails and shin- 
gies; rails of this wood last only about five or six 
years, but I have known a roof shingled with this 
Elm to be good for more than ten years.” Dr. Smith 
will please accept our thanks for his note. 
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Fighting the Canker-worm too Late. 
—_—~— — 

A correspondent writes: ‘The canker-worms 
have mate their appearance in great numbers in 
Eastern New England, even upon trees that were 
tarred during March and April. This does not 
prove that the application of tar is not a successful 
remedy. The open winter, which admitted of 
plowing in January in some places, also favored the 
ascent of the moths. In severe winters, there is 
probably no ascent of the moths until spring. 
Harris says: ‘It was formerly supposed that the 
canker-worm moths came out of the ground only 
in the spring. It is now known that many of them 
rise in the autumn, and in the early part of winter. 
In mild and open winters, I have seen them in 
every month from October to March. They begin 
to make their appearance after the first hard frosts 
in the autumn, usually toward the end of October, 


and they continue to come forth, in greater or © 


smaller numbers, according to the mildness or se- 
verity of the weather, after the frosts have begun. 
Their general time of rising is in the spring, begin- 
ning about the middle of March in the latitude of 
Massachusetts, and they continue to come forth 
for about three weeks.’ 

“No farmer who beholds the melancholy aspect 
of his orchard this summer, riddled by the canker- 








worm, should infer that the case is hopeless. The 
tar should be applied always on paper or cloth— 
never directly on the bark—as early as the Ist of 
November, and it should be renewed daily as long 
as the insects continue to rise. This can be known 
by the capture of the female moths in the tar, 
While the ground remains frozen upon the surface, 
there can be no danger from the insects, and, of 
course, no need of the application. In the lati- 
tude of New York City, there will not be more than 
60 days that the tar will be needed. This remedy 
is effectual, and it is only expensive in labor.’’ 


Notes from the Pines, 
ee 

Those who have been so enthusiastic over the 
early spring, had abundant reason to change their 
note about May 12th. I say about that date, asa 
wide-spread frost from the far West to the far East 
occurred, either two or three days before or after 
that time. Many, trusting to the early promise, and 
forgetting the lessons of former very early springs, 
had prepared themselves for disappointment, and 
as I went to and from the city in the cars, the 
losses in Tomatoes, Lima Beans, Corn, and other 
crops, seemed to form the chief topic of conversa- 
tion. Our chief loss was 

Ameng the Grape-Vines. 

These we could not well retard if we would, and 
the succulent shoots had pushed just far enough 
to expose the wholé “set ’’ of buds for the crop— 
and a most promising set it was—to the action of 
the frost. The vineyard presented a sorry sight 
when a few succeeding warm days had quite dried 
the shoots and leaves that the frost had killed. 
Yet, on going over the vines, I find probably a 
fourth of the clusters of buds unharmed, and it is . 
likely, if we can manage the rose-bugs, that we 
shall still have some grapes. In many cases the 
shoots were killed back, but not quite far enough 
to reach the clusters ; in these cases I allow the 
uppermost sound “‘ lateral” to grow, and that will 
furnish enough foliage to perfect the fruit. Still 
the evil was not without its compensations. Some 
vines had from one cause and another got out of 
training, and these were cut back 

For a New Start, 
throwing the whole energies of a vine several years 
old into growing two arms for another year. 
Another benefit. I had working with me a pupil 
who had been studying vine structure and growth, 
and as in this case each vine had to be treated ac- 
cording to its present condition, and what was ex- 
pected of it in future, he volunteered the opinion 
that “an hour of this experience is worth more 
than all the books.” .:..There is much talk of the 
Injury to Strawberries 
by the frost, but so far as ours go, and some of 
them are on rather low land, where the frost was 
most severe, I find but little damage. The Straw- 
berry is a fairly hardy plant, and while no doubt 
those flowers that happened to be in full bloom 
just at that time wert blighted, and will fail to per- 
fect fruit, enough will escape to give a good crop. 
The fact that the flowers of the Strawberry come 
on in succession, and but a few of the whole num- 
ber are in full flower at once, has no doubt saved 
them. As to Strawberries—last spring Messrs. E. 
& J. C. Williams, of Montclair, N. J., sent me a 
dozen plants of their new variety, 
The ** Duncan” Strawberry. 

These were put out where they might multiply, 
but being at the end of a row grown for fruit, from 
which the runners were kept off, the man who was 
to cut the runners from the old plants, also kept 
the Duncans clear of them, and I had this spring 
only the original dozen plants. What they would 
have done had it not been for the frost, I can not 
say, but while they did not bear many berries, the 
few they did give were so far ahead of any others 
that I am almost afraid to write “two weeks.” 
Still it is a fact that in this spring of 1878 the “ Dun- 
can’? gave us ripe fruit two weeks before any other 
of some 20 or 30 varieties, but not much of it. See 
here, Messrs. Williams, if you quote this—quote it 
all—‘‘ excessively early, but a very small crop in an 
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awnusual season.”” Year before last, the Messrs. 
Williams brought me some quarts of the fruit, as 
sent to market from the original bed. [ then said 
it was of fair quality—much better than the Wilson. 
I now say, from the fruit, ripened on my own vines, 
that it is more than fair, it is good. Those not 
familiar with fruit nomenclature should understand 
that fruits are classed as ‘‘ good, very good, and 
best,”? and few be they that are placed in the lart 
category. To avoid misunderstanding, I will say 
that I do not put the Duncan down as a poor 
bearer, for it must have been in its fullest flower 
just at the time of the heavy frost. I speak of it 
as it behaved this season, with the condition of un- 
intended cutting of the runners already mentioned. 
.... What a difference there is in tastes. In such 
a multitude of shrubs as I have, there are a few 
that are prime favorites, and among these is 


The Virginian Fringe-Tree, 

Chionanthus Virginica.—I use the prefix “ Vir- 
ginian ” because some nurserymen will persist in 
calling the “‘Smoke-tree,” Rhus Cotinus, the ‘‘ Pur- 
ple Fringe.”—The true Fringe-tree, when in full 
bloom, richly merits the name; it is a cloud of 
white fringe-like flowers, each individual flower 
having four long narrow petals, looking as if cut 
from the thinnest and whitest paper. A gentleman 
who lives a few miles away, was here a few days 
ago, and in showing him about I exercised proper 
tact in reserving the best things for the last. He 
admired the (so-called) Scarlet Horse-Chestnut, 
and went into ecstacies over the Weeping Hemlock 
(and well he might) and other evergreens, just in 
the glory of their new growth. When at last I 
brought him to what had been reserved as a bonne 
bouche, as the one choice thing I had to offer, and 
expected the appreciation that everything else had 
received, he quietly remarked, ‘Do you call that 
handsome ?’’—It was not so to Aim, and that is all 
there is to be said about it....I have my hobbies— 
what gardener has’nt ?—the Fringe-tree is one of 
them, and another is 


The Ramanas Rose of Japan, 
which was figured in the American Agriculturist for 
Sept., 1875. My plants, the red and white, are 
from the original stock sent out years ago by 
Thomas Hogg, Esq., and are now great strong 
bushes ; not only “‘things of beauty,” but “a joy 
forever” of the whole season round. In the first 
place the foliage is a “‘joy” of itself. Its. dark- 
green substantial character seems to defy all insect 
attacks, and though the plants are in a bed with 
common roses, which are favored by the slug and 
every other rose enemy, these are always intact. 
Then the flowers, four inches or more across, are 
produced in the greatest and long-continued pro- 
fusion. To be sure they are single, but their won- 
derful fragrance, and their abundance, will com- 
pensate for this, even with those who can see no 
beauty in other single roses. Then after this 
“‘Ramanas Rose’’ has bloomed long after other 
roses have ceased, it hangs out its wealth of great 
crimson fruit, as big 4s crab-apples, and is almost 
as showy as when in flower. We havea plant of 
this rose said to be double ; it has not yet flowered, 
but it must not give up any other good quality in 
making double flowers, to allow it to take the place 
of the excellent single one....Speaking of roses 
reminds me that Mr. Peter Henderson sent me not 
long ago a specimen of a rose having 


Two Distinct Colors on One Plant. 


The specimen was not more than six inches 
high, yet it had two flowers upon it, one a pure 
white, and the other a deep blush—not such 
changes as might be due to the age of the flowers, 
as sometimes happens, but distinct from the start. 
This is one of those not very rare examples of 


‘* Bud Variation,” 
a term happily chosen by Darwin, that now and 
then occur in our cultivated flowers, and of which 
the acute florist takes advantage to perpetuate new 
varieties. Several of our popular roses have orig- 
inated in this way—notably the two “ Sprunts”’ 
in this country. A remarkable instance of “ Bud 
variation ’’ occurred in Mr. Henderson’s own experi- 
ence. He sold toa neighbor starting in floricul- 





ture a lot of Bouvardias, all from the same stock, 
when this neighbor’s (Mr. Vreeland’s) Bouvardias 
came to bloom, there was one so unlike the rest, 
and so distinct and valuable, that it has been 
propagated as Bouvardia Vreelandii, None of the 
remainder of Mr. H.’s large stock showed the same 
variation. . 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


ig” For other Household Items see “* Basket” pages. 
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Home Topics. 


The Abuse of Pain. 

The little nerves of feeling which run through all 
parts of the human body carry to the brain intelli- 
gence of disaster and of pleasure. The evil mes- 
sages they bring are called pains. A pain admon- 
ishes us that some injury is done to a part of the 
body—a finger jammed, a toe cut, an arm burned— 
or that some part is overworked or is wearied out, 
and must have rest. The nerves but do their duty, 
when they report faithfully these things, and our 
duty is to do the best we can to repair the mischief 
which caused the nerves to report in the way of 
pain. But many persons are annoyed by these evil 
messages, and only seek to silence the messenger. 
The immediate call is for something to “still the 
pain.”” Fortunately, the means employed are some- 
times such as correct the evil at once, and so put an 
end to the trouble reported by the nerves. Espe- 
cially is this the case when cool water is applied to 
cuts and burns—-the relief and the cure begin and 
go on simultaneously, The same result is usually 
attained when hot water applications (or fomenta- 
tions) are made to bruises and sharp pains of vari- 
ous kinds. Pain, which results from overdoing of 
any kind, is most reasonably “‘stilled” by rest— 
general rest of the whole body, and especial rest of 
the overworked part, Anything that tends to equal- 
ize the circulation of the blood, or to make all parts 
of the body comfortably warm, and no warmer, 
helps to set. the nerves at rest, or to stop pain and 
dis-ease. Not long ago I saw a man who was suf- 
fering with a violent headache (a neuralgic general 
toothache) furiously kicking, first with one foot, 
and then with the other, working to get the blood 
from his head to his heels, because he had found 
that the most effectual way to cure his headache. 
Cool applications to the head, and hot ones about 
the feet and legs might serve the same purpose. 


Morphine Drinking. 


But I set out to speak of a habit which prevails 
to an alarming extent amiong women—the use of 
morphine, to quiet pain of one kind or another. I 
can easily imagine that the habit may grow from 
ignorance of danger. A fearful pain is lulled by 
seemingly simple means—an opiate in the shape of 
morphine. The suffering one rests easy, and pity- 
ing friends may believe that morphine was just the 
thing needed. But has the opiate cured the disease 
which caused the pain? Not a bit of it. It has only 
beaten down and silenced the faithful monitor, the 
nerves which, in the shape of pain, told of injury and 
begged that help be given to the injured part. It 
is true that Nature, and not medicine, performs the 
cure, and that the blessed work of restoration to 
health usually goes on best during sleep, but it 
should be natural sleep. This will usually come of 
itself if you put the body into suitable condition— 
the pores of the skin open, by bathing or rubbing 
judiciously, the bowels properly relieved, the stom- 
ach nourished by simple food, easy of digestion, 
the lungs supplied with pure air, and cleanliness 
and quiet all about the patient. But when you give 
or take the dose of morphine, you make a deadly 
attack upon the nervous system, and leave the evil 
condition of things in the body to go on. The dose 
must soon be repeated, and as the habit of resort- 
ing to an anodyne strengthens, the dose must grad- 
ually increase, in order to produce the desired effect. 
Such a course finally breaks down the nervous sys- 
tem, and leaves the one who resorts to it a hopeless 
wreck—the worst kind of a drunkard. 

Mothers, it is believed that those who are most 








likely to become the victims of morphine are women 
who, as children, were lulled with soothing-syrup 
(and let it always be remembered that this syrup 
derives its ‘‘soothing’’ power from the morphine it 
contains), or dosed with paregoric or the more po- 
tent laudanum. They never learn tob hero- 
ically. They grow up inclined to self-indulgence, 
and if hard work and sickness overtakes them, they 
fall an easy prey to morphine. Do you know that 
a person who becomes addicted to morphine can- 
not be decent without it? It is said that a morphine 
drunkard ¢an never be trusted to tell the truth. 
She becomes at last so unbearable in disposition, 
when not under the influence of her medicine, that 
her friénds. make every effort to gratify her mobid 
appetite. All this that I have said applies equally 
to the use of opium, morphine being but another 
form of opium. Neithershould be used, except in 
some emergency, when given by a skillful physician. 
Care of Children’s Eyes, 

It is no uncommon thing now to see, or hear of, 
mere children using eye-glasses, because of some 
defect of eight. Myopia (or nearsightedness) is the 
most common defect, and it is said to be manifestly 
increasing among school-children, in other coun- 
tries as well asin onrown, The eyes of studious 
children are especially liable to suffer. Reading 
tires weak eyes, and eyes grow weak or diseased 
from too steady application to books. There, 
many disadvantages connected with learning the 
alphabet in very early childhood, and danger | 
the sight may be reckoned among them, The eyes 
of children, like all their other organs and faculties, 
are adapted to the study of natural objects, or the 
phenomena of the world into which they have lately 
come. This study is play to them, and tends toa 
healthy development of both mind and body. Their 
introduction to the fine long lines of little black 
ters in print should not come too early, or too rap- 
idly—not until a love for nature and ‘a faculty for 
observation have been so cultivated that reading 
will not be immoderately attractive. Then they 
must learn to read and study in a proper light, one 
that shines upon the book or paper, and not directly 
upon the eyes. A hanging lamp is much to be de- 
sired, and those who read in the evening can sit so 
that the light comes down upon the page from be- 
hind them. In gathering about the evening leap 
upon the table, those who read should sit so that 
the light shines upon the book or paper frora over 
the shoulder—and the left shoulder if practicable. 
The eyes suffer severe strain from reading when ly- 
ing down. One who is too tired to sit up, /e too 
tired to read. “When the body is enfeebled by dis- 
ease, the eyes are weak sympathetically, and should 
not be allowed close application. Reading in rail- 
way cars, or in any place where it is impossible to 
keep a steady focus for the sight, causes strain and 
injury to the eyes. Children should be taught to 
avoid all these injurious practices. 

Most of the youthful cases of near-sightedness 
within my knowledge are those who began to learn 
piano-playing when quite young, and it seems to 
me that the fixing of the sight upon the notes, 
while the energies. are at the same time bent upon 
the schooling of the fingers, has a peculiar tendency 
to develop near-sightedness. Ought not a child’s 
music lessons to be made very short, and the hours 
of practice few and of brief duration ? I think so, 
not only for the sake of the eyes, but also for the 
sake of the spinal columa and the nervous system, 

Starch for Fine Muslins, 

A solution of Gum Arabic in water makes a nice 
starch for lawns and thin muslins, giving them a 
new appearance. Dilute the dissolved Gum until 
you find by experiment that you have it just right. 
It takes but a minute to rub a cloth in it, slightly 
dry and iron it, to test the strength of the gum 
water. I am unable to give exact proportions. 
Lawns renewed in this way, after washing, not 
only look as though just made up, but retain their 
good appearance wonderfully well. 

To Keep Lemons Fresh. __ 

I have found that lemons, may be kept fresh for 
many weeks if put into cold water,, Some use sour 
milk instead, the lemons from one pan to 
another as the milk grows old. This involves 
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more tronble and risk, and I hardly think it ¢ can ib 
any improvement upon the method with water. 
Still another way (recommended by one in whose 
judgment [ have confidence), is to bury them in 
the sugar-barrel. We don’t all have barrels of 











Fig. 1.—A V-SHAPED LEACH. 


sugar, but I suspect that sall would answer the 
same purpose—anything that prevents the evapora- 
tion of the fluid of the fruit and keeps it cool. I 
wonder whether the lemons would not impart some 
flavor to the sugar in which they were buried. Of 
course this would not be desirable. My friend 
said nothing about that.—[This advice, no doubt, 
refers to brown, or other unrefined sugar, and the 
following of ft can hardly fail to flavor the sugar. 
We were once told by a sea-captain that he kept 
Wéifions for a long time by placing them in a jar, or 

t, and covering them with molasses. The chief 

ject is exclusion of air, which the molasses 
would do most effectively.—Ep. ] 

In Making Lemonade, 
we usually pare off the yellow peel, unless the 
lemonade is to be used immediately, because the 
peel,. by standing with the sugar, imparts a bitter 
taste to the drink. Some roll the lemons before 
they are peeled and sliced, to break the cells and 
set. free the juices. Others. slice the lemons upon 
the sugar, in the proportion of one Jemon to two 
large spoonfuls of sugar, mashing the slices with 
the sugar and leaving it just covered with water 
for 10 or 15 minutes before filling up with water. 
Lemon Flavoring 
may be prepared at home in two ways. 1. Save the 
peelings: of. lemons used for lemonade or other 
purposes, when the peel is not all required by the 
recipe. With a sharp, thin knife, cut off the yel- 
low part, and dry it quickly without scorching. 
Keep it in a dry place, and when needed, grind to 
a fine powder before using. 2. To two ounces of 
the thin yellow lemon rind, add one pint of good 
Alcohol, improving it if you choose with a few 
drops of O!l of Lemon. Ima few days it is ready. 
Lemon Pudding. Sauce. 

One lemon—the juice and half of the grated peel. 
One heaping tea-cup of sugar, one-third of a cup of 
butter, one egg. Beat well together the butter, 
sugar, and egg, then the lemon (anda little nutmeg 
if you choose). Aftera thorough beating together, 
add slowly half a tea-cup of boiling water, stirring 
it constantly for a few minutes, keeping it as hot 
as possible without boiling it. 

Baked Rhubarb. 

A delicious sauce is made by baking the sliced 
stalks of rhubarb with sugar. Cut the slices an inch 
thick,and bake in a deep earthen pudding-dish, after 
mixing a tea-cupful of sugar to a pint of sliced 
rhubarb. This can be preserved by canning while 
boiling hot, the same as fruit. 

Rhubarb and Orange Marmalade. 

Take one dozen oranges; pare off the yellow 
peel, discarding the thick white rind and seeds. 
Cut the peel into fine bits, and put it with the 
sliced pulp. Add two quarts of sliced rhubarb, 
and three pounds of loaf or granulated sugar. Boil 
the whole slowly until it is quite thick. Turn into 
cups and cover, when cool, with paper varnished 
over with white of egg, pasted to the cup. 

Strawberry Shortcake. 

Any good. biscuit mixture will do for the short- 
cake. It is common to make it with sour cream, 
or sour milk (and soda, of course), with more or 
less butter, as the milk is more or less creamy. 
Roll out to form two thin sheets, placing one above 








the other. When deus and still warm, the two 

sheets of the cake easily separate without cutting. 

Butter each half on the soft side, and cover thickly 

with sweetened strawberries. Place one sheet 

above the other, strawberries uppermost. 
Canned Strawberries, 

It is an excellent way to sprinkle sugar over the 
hulled berries, and let them stand two or three 
hours. Saya heaping tabléspoonful to a quart of 
fruit. Pouroff the juice into the preserving kettle, 
and add sufficient sugar to make a good syrup. 
When hot, put in enough berries to fill one ean, 
and allow them to boil about two minutes. Dip 
out the berries, boiling hot, into the bottle, and 
pour in enough of the boiling syrup to fill the can. 
Seal immediately. Puta fresh lot of berries with 
a little more sugar into the remaining syrup, and 
treat in the same way. If syrup remains when all 
the berries are canned, it makes excellent jelly. If 
the berries stand too long in the sugar, it injures 
their color and leaves them less firm. 
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Leaches, Lye, and Soap. 
—_——>— 

In the older States, before the general use of coal 
as fuel, a leach was an important household appli- 
ance; the ashes from the wood burned during the 
winter were carefully saved, and in spring, these, 
with the careful housewife’s savings of soap-fat, 
were put to use in the annual soap-making. As 
wood as a fuel went out of use, good, honest 
home-made soft-soap also disappeared. Still there 
are localities where wood is yet the fuel, and 
though these are much less than formerly, they are 
sufficient to bring us a number of inquiries about 
lye and soap-making. The value of ashes depends 
upon the kind of wood used, the soft woods yield- 
ing ashes very poor in potash, which is the import- 
ant constituent so far as soap-making is concerned. 
Where soap is to be made from ashes, the first step 
is to extract their soluble parts, to get a solution 
of them in water, known as lye. To do this, the 
ashes are placed in some receptacle, called a leach, 
in which water can gradually trickle through them, 
and come out below as a strong solution or lye. 











Fig. 2.—USING A HOGSHEAD AS A LEACH, 


Our correspondent, L. D. Snook, of Yates Co., 
N. Y., sends us drawings of two common forms 
of leaches. Figure 1 represents the old-fashion 
V-shaped leach, sufficiently well to show its struc- 
ture. There is a frame of 2x 3-ineh scantling, 
about a foot from the top, which is stayed by side 


pieces; the bottom is a log, in which a gutter is | 


dug, to convey the lye to a pail, or other receptacle, 
placed at its lower end. The manner in which the 
leach is supported, and the arrangements of its 
side-boards, is sufficiently shown in the engraving. 
Sometimes an old sugar or molasses hogshead, ob- 
tainable cheaply at ‘‘ the store,” is used as a leach. 
The hogshead, first having half-inch holes bored in 
its lower staves and ends, is set up, as shown in 
figure 2, upon a grooved plank, which will convey 
the lye to a vessel placed to receive it. This is 
kept in proper position by a frame, or by braces 
at the sides, as shown in figure 2. 
To ‘*Set the Leach,” 

as putting it in operation is called. The old method 
was to put in the bottom some bricks or stones, 
then some brush, and over this a layer of straw, 
and then put in the ashes. This will answer, if no 














better method can be followed, but it is much 
easier and better to place on the bottom of the 
leach, of whatever kind, a piece of old blanket, or 
old carpet. This will accomplish the purpose foe 
which ‘the straw, etc., are used—i. ¢., to prevent 
the ashes from clogging up the holes, and allow 
the lye to flow out. Ashes moisten slowly, and in 
filling the leach, it is better to put in a smal! 
quantity at a time, moistening each layer as it is 
put in, and compacting it with a pounder of some 
kind. If the ashes are thus moistened all through, 
the leach will work more evenly than when filled 
dry. It is customary to make in the top of the 
ashes a cavity large enough to hald a pailful or two 
of water, and replenish the water as it soaks away, 
The more slowly the water percolates among the 
ashes, the stronger the lye will be. It is a common 
practice to put lime in the leach, six or eight quarts 
of quick lime being placed on the first layer of 
ashes. This:makes the lye much stronger, the 
lime converting the carbonate of potash, as it ex- 
ists in the ashes, in part into caustic potash. 








Making Soap with Lye. 


There are some facts about soap-making not 
generally understood, and are here given in brief, 
The alkali in lye from’ wood-ashes is always potash. 
Potash will not, with any fat whatever, form a hard 
soap. All hard soaps contain soda, instead of 
potash. All the recipes that are sold for making 
hard soap from potash, or from lye, require the use 
of salt. The salt decomposes the potash soap, {ts 
soda taking the place of the potash and forming a 
hard soap with the fat, while the potash, having 
formed a new combination, remains in the liquid 
at the bottom of the kettle. From lye alone, then, 
only soft soap can be expected, and this, when well 
made, is very useful for ordinary domestic pur- 
poses, and vastly better than the soft soap sold al! 
over the country, which is merely common hard 
soap, thinned to a sort of jelly with water, and is a 
most expensive article to purchase. While almost 
every farmer’s wife, who makes soap from lye, can 
do it satisfactorily, and have the soap ‘‘come” 
every time, she will find it difficult to give a precise 
rule, so much depends upon practice and judg- 
ment, or ‘‘gumption.” In a general way she takes 
the strongest of the lye, and boils it with the rough 
grease, pours this into the soap barrel, and then 
adds the weaker lye as it runs from the leach. The 
usual result isa barrel of good strong soap, made 
without much reference to rules or proportions. 
So far as we can come at a rule, for soap with lye, 
an experienced soap-maker says: ‘‘ Have the lye 
strong enough to float a potato. Take 12 pounds 
of clean grease, previously tried out, and add to it 
four gallons of lye, and boil together over a slow 
fire; put this into the soap barrel, and add more 
and weaker Jye, to make a barrel of soap, frequent- 
ly stirring.”—It will be seen that this is far from 
definite, and we shall be very glad if some one will! 
give a more precise rule. In making soft soap 
from potash, the usual rule for a barrel of soap, is 
12 lbs. of potash to 14 Ibs. of grease. Dissolve the 
potash in about two pailfuls of hot water, poured 
on it over night. The potash dissolves quite slow- 
ly, especially if in compact lumps. Have the grease, 
previously rendered, in a barrel, and pour on it the 
potash liquor, stirring weil. If some of the potash, 
as will probably be the case, remains undissolved, 
pour on more hot water, and the next day add this 
to the barrel, and continue doing so, stirring 
thoroughly, until.the potash is all dissolved. Then 
add cold water, in moderate quantities, stirring 
each time, until the barrel is full. 


ee Qe a 


Butter-Coolers. 


————— 


Some time ago the manufacturer of a porous 
butter-cooler, Mr. A. Reeve, of Camden, N. J., sent 
us one of his coolers for trial. After careful test- 
ing, we find it to be a desirable means for cooling 
butter in hot weather. It is well known that the 
prozess of evaporation results in a reduction of 
temperature ; and this is the principle upon which 
this cooler operates. It consists of a hollow piece 
of earthen-ware, as shown at figure 1. The bottom 
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is filled with water; and upon it is placed the plate 
containirg the butter, which is covered by the up- 
per part, also containing water ; which gradually 
soaks through the porous substance, and evaporates 
from the surface, producing a temperature beneath 
the cover as low as 38 or 40 degrees, when the 
evaporation is active. When placed in an airy po- 
sition, evaporation is greater, and the temperature 
proportionately lowered. Figure 2 shows the cool- 
er complete. At fig. 
3 is a cooler that can 
be made in a moment; 
a large plate is used 
for the stand. The 
plate is filled with 
water, in which a 
piece of brick, or flat 
tile, is placed. On G 
this is set the plate of age: cae 

butter. A flower-pot, Fig. 1.—SECTION OF COOLER. 
having a wooden plug to serve asa handle, is in- 
verted over the butter, with its lower edge in the 
water. The porous pot absorbs the water, or it 
may be well moistened occasionally, aad as it dries, 
it will cool the butter very rapidly. It should be 
placed in a draft of air, as in a cellar window. 


16S 
Household Notes and Queries, 


pe Rae 
The readiness of the many members of the 
“ American Agriculturist Family” to help one an- 
other, has been shown on many occasions, but 
never more strikingly than in the replies to ‘‘ Reci- 
pes Wanted,’? in May last. One housekeeper 
wished a recipe for the ‘‘ Queen of Puddings.’’? We 
made her want known, and forthwith forty—save 
one,—39 of her sisters came forward to her help. 
The answers came from Maine to Florida and Texas 
in one direction, and from Vermont to Kansas and 
Colorado in the other, as well as from almost every 
intervening State. We had recipes in brief and in 
extenso ; in the shortest possible prose, and the long- 
est possible verse—both recipe and letter. If there is 
any one pudding that we ought to know about, it is 
THE QUEEN OF PUDDINGS, and here is the recipe: 
One pint of bread-crumbs, one quart milk, one cup 
sugar, butter size of an 
egg. Yolks of four eggs. 
Flavor with lemon, and 
bake as custard. Beat 
the whites of four eggs 
to a froth, mix with a 
cup of powdered sugar, 
and juice of a lemon. 
Spread a layer of fruit 
jelly over the custard 
while hot; cover with 
the frosting, and bake 
until slightly brown. To be eaten cold, with cold 
cream, or warm, with any sauce that may be pre- 
ferred..... So far as the composition goes, the 
many recipes were surprisingly alike, but the com- 
ments attached were very amusing, such as ‘‘ The 
best pudding ever invented;” ‘‘The richest pud- 
ding known to cookery.’’—But the funniest part of 
the whole matter is that the recipe started from 
this office several years ago,—so long ago that we 
had quite forgotten it, and now it comes back to us 
from nearly 40 housekeepers in the precise form 
in which it first appeared in our columns....In the 
same with the above paper we asked our friends fora 
RECIPE FOR “‘SCRAPPLE,”’ and this has been re- 
sponded to by over 20 
of our readers, but as 
that can be useful only 
in cold weather, when 
pigs are made into 
pork, we hold on to 
these until a more 
timely season....The 
promptness and the “== Se 
number of responses Fig. 3.—FLOWER-PoT 
to these requests are aetna 
very gratifying, as they show that housekeepers all 
over the country are ready to come to the. help 
of any one of their sisterhood. We at the same 
time asked for recipes for the best manner of using 
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Fig. 2. COOLER, COVERED. 














Ry FLovr, aLso Fox SALT RaisInG FOR BREAD. 
We have received several of each of these, which 
will be given in due time. In the same month, May 
last, we had an article on “ Women’s and Children’s 
Shoes,” in which we gave a recipe for 

SPONGE-BLACKING, such as is, or used to be, sold 
by all the druggists. A correspondent in Saco, Me., 
writes that he has made the same blacking for 
many years in his family, and finds that “ the addi- 
tion of one ounce of camphor to each pint of the 
blacking preserves it from drying hard, and crack- 
ing, as it will do without it.” He also suggests 
that it is much less trouble to purchase the shellac- 
varnish ready-made at a paint-shop, and add the 
other ingredients. No doubt. But our recipes are 
intended for those who must start from first prin- 
ciples, many of whom are beyond the reach of those 
things which may be readily had in towns and cities. 

A PorTABLE Foitpine Woop-Box.—From L. D. 
Snook.—In many localities, even in mid-summer, 
there are cool spells,in which alittle fire in the even- 
ing is necessary, not only for comfort, but for health. 
Those who, with the approach of warm weather, 
put away all the fire- 
making appliances, may 
find a folding wood- 
box, one which may be 
used when needed, and 
set aside when not 
wanted, a useful house- 
hold contrivance. The 
box referred to is shown 
in the engraving, and 
may be of a size suited 
to the wood used, and 
the quantity it jis re- : 
quired to hold. It consists of a frame made of slabs 
of pine, or other convenient wood, an inch and a 
quarter thick, hinged together with a wooden pin, or 
by carriage bolts. The sides and ends are made of 
any heavy canvas or bagging, tacked to the frame, as 
shown in the engraving. If desired, the wood-box 
may be ornamented by the use of brass, or other 
bright-headed tacks, and the working of a mono- 





FOLDING WOOD-BOX. 


gram or initial letter on the sides and ends with | 


some bright colored worsted. Sucha wood-box will 
keep “dirt” from the floor, and when the time for 
which it is required’ has passed, it can be so folded 
as to occupy but a small space until a change in 
the weather to cooler may call it into use again. 


BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


The Doctor’s Correspondence. 

In trying to describe the Telephone I did not expect 
to make the younger boys and girls understand it, but I 
hoped by first stating some facts about sound, elec- 
tricity, and magnetism (which is only a form of elec- 
tricity), to give the older youngsters, and perhaps some 
who are not young, a general idea of it. 
Last month I told you about induction, 
and thata current of electricity in passing 
around a piece of soft iron would induce 
magnetism and make the bar of iron a 
magnet for the time, 
but as soon as the cur- 
rent stopped the soft 
iron ceased to pe a 
magnet. It was also 
stated that a bar of steel 
could be made a mag- 
net, and hold its mag- 
netic power, forming a 
permanent magnet, and 
that a permanent mag- 
net if passed into a coil 
of wire would induce a 
current of electricity 
in that wire. These 
points were described 
more in full last month; 
the object being to 
show you that electrici- 
ty could make (or in- 
duce) a magnet, and 
on the other hand a magnet could make (or induce) 
a current of electricity. I must ask you at this time 
to attend to one more point, which will bring us 


Near to the Telephone. 
In figure 1 we have a bar of steel, a, which is a per- 

















Fig. Fig 2 








manent magnet, and around it is a coil of wire, the wire 
being covered with silk or cotton to keep it from actual- 
ly touching the steel; the ends of the coil, 5, are in 
contact. If we now bring a piece of sheet-iron, c, near 
to one end of the magnet, its magnetism .is disturbed, 
and at the same time a current of. electricity wii be 
started in the wire; on taking the sheet-iron away, 
the magnet returns to its former condition, and at the 





Fig. 83.—THE TELEPHONE COMPLETE. 


same time there will be a movement of electricity in the 
wire. The piece of sheet-iron induces a change in the 
magnet, and every change in the magnet induces a cur- 
rent of electricity in the wire. This may be repeated as 
often and as rapidly as we choose, and thus keep up a 
constant disturbance in the wire. Now one step further. 
In figure 2 we have the upper magnet and wire quite the 
same as in figure 1, but below at @ we have another just 
such bar magnet, wound with wire in precisely the same 
manner, and the ends of the two wires, 4, d, are joined 
together. By bringing the shee: of iron, c, near to the 
upper magnet, that as before stated will so affect it as to 
start a current of electricity in the wire. This current 
will pass through the coil around ¢@, and as might be ex- 
pected will disturb its magnetism, as would be shown by 
its action on another piece of sheet-iron, e, placed near 
it. Asc is move@up and down uear the end of the 
upper magnet, the lower magnet would agitate ¢e in the 
same manner. No matter if the wires between the two 
were several feet, or several miles long, the disturbance 
caused in the magnet, a, would be instantly repeated in 
the magnet, @. . This is, in brief, co 
The Principle of the Telephone}; 
let us see how it is applied in use, Figure 3 gives the 
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Fig. 4.—INSIDE OF TELEPHONE. 


appearance ofthe instrument. All that is seen is an 
affair of some hard-wood, with binding sétews for at- 
taching wires at one end; the other end is enlarged and 
hollowed out to form a mouth-piece; on looking into 
this mouth-piece you can only see a thin iron plete. In 
using the Telephone, one talks distinctly at the mouth- 
piece, while another, who has a similar instrument, at 
the other end of the wire—which may be five, ten, or 
fifty miles long—holds the mouth-piece to his ear, and 
hears distinctly the words that are spoken. You will re- 
collect that I told you of speaking with a lady who was 
three miles or more away; just such an instrument as 
here shown was used, The real size of the Telephone is 
not quite six inches in length, and about three inches 
across the large end. But you will wish to know what 
is inside of the instrument. 
‘The Machinery of the Telephone, 

this is given in figure 4, which shows figure 8 divided 
lengthwise. Beginning at the upper or wide end we 
have the mouth-piece, and directly below this is a thin 
iron plate, the section of which is shown by the white 
line, Z. As the plate used for taking the portraits called 
‘* ferrotypes,”’ or “ tin-types,” was found to be of the 
right thickness—or more properly, thinness, this is used, 
though any other very thin iron would answer as well. 
In the center is a small steel rod, A, which is a perma- 
nent magnet, and this can be moved up and down to fiz 
it in just the right position, by the screw seen at the 
lower end. We now notice the mostimportant part, 
shown at B, which isa sort of spool, around which are 
wound many yards of fine copper wire, which is covered 
with silk; the two ends of which, C, C, pass down 
through what we may call the handle of the instrument, 
to the binding screws, D, D. This being the arrange- 
ment of the parts—how do they work? Let us go back 
to our figure 1, and we find we have the same parts that 
were described there; we havea steel magnet, and 2 coil 
of wire, but in the Telephone the coil is of much finer 
wire, and wound round and round a great many times to 
get the needed power. Then in place of the sheet-iron, 
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¢,in figure 1, there is the very thin plate, Z, figure 3, 
which is fastened at its edges. When one speaks at the 
mouth-piece, the motion of the air caused by the voice, 
sets this thin iron plate in motion, just as the parchment 
of the “Street Telephone,” described in May, is made to 
vibrate by the voice. Of course these movements of 
this iron plate, or diaphragm, are very minute, but it 
does move, and at every motion or vibration, it disturbs 
the magnetism in the steel-bar, a, which in turn, sets 
up a current of electricity in the coil of wire, B, and we 
have just what was described in figure 1, over again, only 
in a vastly more delicate manner. But with one Tele- 
phone we can do nothing; to be of use the instrument 


Must not only Hear, but Talk, 


and to complete the affair, the instrument (figs. 8 and 4) 
is joined- by means of wires attached: by the binding 
screws, to another instrument precisely like it. These 
wires may be a few feet or a few miles long. Now you 
see there will be just such an arrangement as was shown 
in a coarse way in figure 2. -A person speaks at the 
mouth-piece of one telephone, while another person 
holds the other telephone to his ear. The voice causes 
the iron plate to vibrate, that disturbs the magnet, which 
in turn starts a current of electricity along the wire; this 
current passes around the magnet in the other telephone, 
and affects that magnet, and that sets the thin iron plate 
in that instrument to vibrating. And here comes the 
curious part of the whole affair. The iron plate, or dia- 
phragm, in the second telephone, will repeat exactly the 
motions of the first, and as the first is set in motion by 
the vibrations of the air made by the voice, the diaphragm 
in the second instrument will, by its vibrations, set the 
air near it in motion, and produce a precisely similar 
sound. If you at one telephone say, ‘‘ Ah,”’ the vibra- 
tions that this sound canses in the diaphragm, will be re- 
peated by the diaphragm in the other telephone, which 
will set the air in motion to produce * Ah.” What hap- 
pens with this simple sound, takes place with all other 
sounds, and so exactly are the vibrations at one tele- 
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Fig. 1.—INTERIOR OF PIGEON-HOUSE. 


phone repeated by the other—the very tones of the voice, 
whether of speaking or singing—are reproduced, 
Even Though Miles Away. 

The Telephone is already coming into use, and has the 
great advantage over the telegraph in rapidity, and in 
not needing a skilled operator. Any one who can talk, 
can use it. Many are put up between offices and fac- 
tories, and between the dwellings of merchants and their 
offices....Just as I write this, news comes of another 
wonderful invention, 

The Microphone, 
which is a contrivance that magnifies small sounds, just 
as the microscope magnifies small things. It is said to 
enable one to hear even the step of a fly, and to magnify 
a whisper to a loud tone, while ordinary speech is a roar. 
This will help the Telephone wonderfully. 











Pigeons and Pigeon-Houses. 


Pigeons are usually the first pets the country boy has; 
a pair is given him, or he trades with another boy for 
them, fits up some kind of a pigeon-house in the peak of 
a barn, or in a shed, and his pigeons, while very interest- 
ing to him, soon become a pest on his father’s and the 











neighbors’ farms.—This is not the kind of pigeon-keep- 
ing we would encourage, but there is a kind which 
the older boys may undertake with profit. Pigeons ona 
farm are generally, and justly, regarded as a nuisance. 
They are great feeders, and unless food is supplied to 
them, they will get it where they can, and in the garden 
and grain-field they are 
about as bad as so many 
crows, for they will go for 
the sown peas and grain. 
On the other hand, they 
are of such a quiet dis- 
position, that, if food be 
furnished them close at 
home,they will not wander 
for it. A friend who raises 
pigeons largely, to supply 
his own table, and who is 
also a good gardener, and 
values the products of his 
gardens, informs us that 
he has no trouble with his 
pigeons, as he keeps food 
where they can always get 
it, and they do not stray 
away. Those boys who 
live near watering-places, 
or where there are hotels 
or good markets, may 
no doubt make pigeons 
profitable by supplying the demand for squabs, which 
always bring a good price at such places. 

The pigeon-house is generally a make-shift affair, but 
those who go into pigeon-raising as a matter of profit, 
should make proper arrangements for the birds, and not 
only provide them with a suitable house, but see to their 
proper feeding, and what is qnite important, provide 
protection from cats, rats, and all other enemies. Our 
correspondent, Mr. L. D. Snook, Yates Co., N. Y., sends 
drawings of a house of this kind, which seems to pro- 

: vide properly for all re- 
quirements. The outside 
(fig. 2) is 10 by 16 feet, 8 
feet high at the eaves; it 
has a tight, shingled roof. 
Lighting-boards are pro- 
vided, as shown in the en- 
graving, are four inches 
wide, and supported by 
brackets at a distance of 
six inches frum the side of 
the building. The engrav- 
ing shows a door in the 
end with a window at each 
side; the matter of win- 
dows may be arranged ac- 
cording to convenience, 
all that is necessary being 
to have the inside fairly 
lighted. Figure 1 shows 
one side of the interior, 
where there are platforms, 
EK, K, upon which the 
birds enter, and which 
hold three nesting and 
hatching boxes, P, P. 
These boxes are 4 feet 
long, 9 inches wide, 6 
inches high in front, and 
10 inches high in the rear, 
and are provided with a 
sloping hinged cover. Each 
of these is divided into five 
compartments, with an entrance to each in front, which 
opening is 3 inches wide by 43g inches high. Roosts, B, 
B, are provided, which are hinged to the platform, X, and 
held in place by the upright, HZ; these roosts may be 
let-down when it is desirable to examine the nests by 
means of astep-ladder p!aced against the platform. On 
the lower tier, on each side, are but two hatching boxes, 
to allow of a number of roosts, of strips a foot long, to 
be placed between them. At 7, is shown a box for stor- 
ing feed, which should be given to the birds within the 
house, in stormy weather. A building of this kind should 
be placed where it can be shaded by trees in the heat of 
the day, and in a quiet place, where the nesting birds 
will not be disturbed by noises. Besides abundant feed, 
the birds should be constantly supplied with water, 
and have a mixture of salt, sulphur, and gravel, placed 
where they can always get at it. 

Or GO 

A Rag Show.—An English magazine called ‘‘ Little 
Folks,” holds a yearly show of Rag Babies, Rag Animals, 
and groups of these, for which it offers prizes in books. 
The best of it all is that the articles offered are after- 
wards sent to the sick little ones in the children’s hos- 
pitals, so that those who get no prizes know that they 
have given pleasure to some poor sick child. 











Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box, 


ENIGMATICAL BOUQUET. 

1. Part of the rainbow. 2. What some of us love to 
kiss. 3. A sugared letter. 4. What children love anda 
bunch of hair. 5, A trap and its victim. 6. A crystal of 
water andatear. 7%. Went up. 
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PUZZLE. 
My fifth is one-half of my first, 
My whole is divided by two, 
My second’s the same as my fourth, 
Now guess it you surely can do. 
To aid you more hints I will give: 
Twice my third is a tenth of my first, 
My whole of five letters is seen, 
Which all should be, even the worst. 
JUVENTS. 
SQUARE WORD, 
1. Apt. 2. A vegetable. 3. A direction. 4. A girl's 
name. Nip. 
CROSS-WORD. 
My first is in butter but not in milk. 
My next is in satin but not in silk, 
My third is in rain but not in snow, 
My fourth is in fast but not in slow, 
My fifth is in ache but not in pain 
My sixth is in snow but not in rain, 
My seventh is in light but not in heat, 
My eighth is in sofa but not in seat, 
My ninth is in Autumn but not in Fall, 
My tenth is in whole but not in all, 
My eleventh is in word but not in rhyme, 
My whole names a man of ancient time. Isoxa. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 
(S. W. W. offers the following enigma as a sfumper.) 
1. Lum composed of 39 letters: 
My 15, 2, 28, 11, 87, means time and pains. 
My 26, 1, 20, 13, 39, to be acquitted. 
My 10, 18, 3, 83, is a blemish. 
My 29, 17, 5, 24, to polish. 
My 88, 30, 32, 12, 4, 9, 20, 36, 34, to pass. 
My 23, 6, 21, 14, a side-piece. 
My 7%, 27, 8, 22, 19, 30, 25, a butcher. 
My 31, 16, 35, 14, is a kind of cloth. 
My whole is a familiar quotation from 
Youne’s ** Night Thoughts.” 
Iam composed of 12 letters: 
My 4,11, 5, sometimes goes with a kiss. 
My 12, 8, 7, 3, is a planet. 
My 12, 10, 9, 6, is to sap. 
My 1, 2, 9, is a propeller. 
My whole isa common flower. FRANK KENNEDY. 
A VERY EASY ENIGMAS, 
8. Iam composed of 9 letters: 
My 5, 8, 3, 4, is something that you are sure to find in 
the woods. 
My 6, 7, 2, is an animal. 
My 1, 9, 7, 2, is what you see in winter. 
My whole is a very nice vegetable. P. T. ViBERr. 
4. Tam composed of 11 letters : 
My 8, 2, 11, is the shepherd’s deity. 
My 9, 5, 8, is the name of a vine. 
My 1, 7, 4, is a pronoun. 
My 1, 10, 3, 6, is what most cows have. 
My whole is a musical instrument. 
Myra A. Hanon. 
Answers to the Puzzles in May number will be given 
next month. 


8. W. W. 


~~ 





ABOUT THE PRIZE ENIGMA. 

One letter received on the subject, will make a very 
good introduction : 

“* Dear Aunt Sue :—I send you with this, the answer to 
February prize enigma, You are the one that should get 
a premium for getting up such a puzzle; it superseded 
the Eastern question and the silver wrangle at our house. 
Geography and political economy were put aside, and 
etymology came to the front. We don’t think that Miss 

‘lara Josephine will have a very heavy contract in mak- 
ing the drawings next May.—Rspctfly Yours, G. M. T.” 

Miss C. J.’s aid was not’ called into reqnisition, for 
only seven answers were sent. Very pleasant letters ac- 
companied most of them, telling the process by which 
the desired end was attained. 

The answer to the enigma is, *‘ Pungled ; said especia:- 
ly of grain which has lost its juice.” 

The names of the patient and persevering solvers are : 
Lyman Srepman, Jeddo, Jefferson Co., Ohio; H. A. 
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Frink, Westerly, R. I.; H. E. WHITNEY, Monticello, 
Sullivan Co., N. ¥.; Ggo. M. Tayzor, Riverside, Bur- 
lington Co., N. J. ; CyRENE GriFFis, Montrose, Susque- 
hanna Co., Penn.; J. A. Boston, Newburyport, Mass., 
and Joun B. BaKER, Concord, Merrimac Co., N, H. 
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‘ 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE APRIL NUMBER. 

ALPHABETICAL QUERIES.—1. V inverted makes a caret 
(carrot). 2. Pea am tea (PandT). 3.B wee). 4. U (you). 
5. B, C, and R (be, see, are). 6. J (ayy, a (eye). 8..G 

ee). 9. D (dee). 10. Y (why). 11. (double yon). 12. 
(cue). 18. Red C (sea). 14. X aporkes (expect). 15. 

utch § (duchess). 16. Baron §. 17. L (ell). 

CHARADE.—C—A—P——Cap. 

NuMERICAL Enrema.—Learning is to the studious, riches 
to the careful, power to the bold, and heaven to the virtuous. 

Cross-worp.—Constantinople. 

ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC.—314)869501 (2769. 

Key—Palmerston. 

Pr.—Black lead does not contain a single particle of lead, 
but is composed of carbon and iron. 

DROP-LETTER PuzzLE.—Never cut out a piece of a news- 
paper till you have looked on the other side, 

TRANSPOSITIONS.—!. Teach, cheat. 2. Rome,more. 3. 
Broad, board. 4, Desert, rested. 5, Peach, cheap. 

Square Worn. CONCEALED FisH. 


HEAVEN Forward. . 
ERMINE 1, Dace. 2: Sole. 38. Ling. 
AMAZED 4, Rudd. 5, Tench. 
VIZARD ward, 
ENERVE 1. Dab. 2. Shad. 3. Diodon. 
NEDDER 4. Goby. 5. Gar. 


GUTTTTNSTGRTTTS TS TENNTY 


Correspondents will save time, if they will address 
their letters (to Aunt Sue) to Rowayton, Fairfield Co., 
Conn., from July to December of this year. But please 
remember that Aunt Suk is not Orange Judd Co. ; the 
latter must be addressed at 245 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





The Young Microscopist’s Club. 


A share of last mont#’s talk was given to an account of 
a& common insect parasite upon chickens, and it was there 
stated that those animals that fed upon other animals, 
and those plants that fed upon the juices of other plants, 
were termed parasites, and we may add that those having 
this manner of living, are called 

Parasitic Animals and Plants. 

Not only do the higher animals afford homes for insect 
and other parasites, but insects themselves ‘are preyed 
upon by other insects, a matter no doubt of much dis- 
comfort to the insects thus visited, but one of real im- 
portance to us, who are obliged to look upon some in- 
sects as our enemies—as we shall presently see. A re- 
markable instance of an insect being troubled by para- 
sites, was brought me a short time ago by a gentleman 
living in Westchester Co., not far from New York City. 
He brought specimens of the Colorado Potato-Beetle— 
now generally known as the “ Potato Bug”’—so com- 
pletely covered by small creatures, that the beetle itself 
could not be seen’; it was even more thickly covered than 
the beetle at a, figure 1, which shows beth of the natural 
size. The little creatire is 
R A Parasitic Mite, 
which might be called the ‘t Potato-Beetle Mite,” were it 
not found on other beetles also. I think that I have al- 
ready told you that mites differed from the true insects, 
among other points, in having the body all in one piece. 
This mite was first described by Prof. Riley, who gave it 
the scientific name of Uropoda Americana, there being 
other species in Europe. The name Uropoda is from 
Greek words meaning faé? and foot, on account of a 
peculiar tail-like arrangement by which this attaches 
itself to the beetle. The engraving is from Mr. Riley’s 
work on “‘ Potato Pests”; 5 gives the mite enormously 
magnified, showing its underside. To hold fast to the 
beetle, the mite has a pair of reMarkable organs, which, 
when not in use, lie just under the skin, between the 
legs, as shown by the lines in 6, but when in use, they 
are extended as in ¢, reaching out beyond the head; 
each has a minute claw at the end, more plainly seen at 
d. We now come to the -“‘ tail-foot” part, from which 
the creature is named. In Europe this was long sup- 
posed to be a kind of silk, to enable the mite to hold fast 
with, but Mr. Riley has discovered that the thread is the 
dried excrement of the mite, made to serve as a sort of 
anchor ; the thread of thisis shown ate. As you may sup- 
pose, so many parasites as at @, all feeding upon it, soon 

Put an End to the Beetle, 
and this brings us to a very interesting thing concerning 
injurious insects. Scarcely one of you, who live in the 
country, at least in the Middle and Northern States, but 
has seen the Colorado Beetle, or “ Potato Bug,” and 
those who live elsewhere have heard much about it; 
how rapidly it ate up the potato vines, and if the insects 
were allowed to have their own way, we should be 
obliged to go without potatoes. To get potatoes at all, 
in many parts of the country, the farmer is obliged to 
poison the beetles. But when an insect increases in 
large numbers, its natural enemies increase also, and 
though most people look upon birds to keep insects in 
check, these probably do but little as compared with 








Their Insect Enemies, 

which attack and feed upon them in one form or another, 
whether in the egg, the larva, the pupa, or perfect state. 
Besides.a spider and the mite here described, there are 
known to be over two dozen true insects that prey upon the 
potato-beetle. This beetle, being so de- 
structive, has been watched more close- 
ly than others, but it is found to be 
the case that, whenever an injurious 
insect gets to be very abundant, its 
insect enemies increase rapidly also. 
Now is not this a wonderful arrange- 
ment of things? By growing millions 
of acres of potatoes, we allow of the 
increase of an insect that, when it only 
had certain wild plants to eat, gave 
no trouble, but with this food provid- 
ed for it, it multiplied so as to threat- 
en tostop potato culture; but other 
insects come to our help in dozens, 
and if we could afford to wait, the evil 
might in time be cured without the 
use of poison. As it is, we are great- 
ly aided by other insects. Does not 
thfs look as if some Great Mind really 
directed these matters?... Though I 
x have said so much about parasites, 
Fig. 2. TOMATO- I must just:mention another, a dozen 

WORM. ~—_ormore being sent every season asa 
great wonder. Figure 2 shows what a great many of 
you must have seen;a : 

Tomato “ Worm,” or Caterpillar, 
is a great, green, unpleasant-looking, but harmless crea- 
ture to all but plants, and those it eats heartily. These 
caterpillars are frequently seen almost covered with 
white things, which most persons take foreggs. They 
are really little cocoons. When the caterpillar was 
young, a very tiny fly stung it and dropped in her eggs ; 
these eggs hatched, and numerous little caterpillars or 
maggots, lived inside the big one ; when they reached 
their full size, they ate their way out, and spun these lit- 
tle nests, and went to rest. If you find a “‘ worm” thus 
loaded, place some of these cocoons under a glass, and 
you will no doubt be able to see and examine the perfect 
little fly. It is very small,.and you might not notice it 
unless on the watch for it....Last month I promised to 
say something i . 

About Mounting Objects. 

In March Jast, I described one method of mounting seeds 
and other opaque objects, and will now try to answer 
those who have inquired about transparent objects, or 
those seen by transmitted light, and as our microscope 











Fig. 1.—POTATO-BEETLE PARASITE (Uropoda Americana.) 


and our talks about it are for beginners, I can only give 
you the simplest methods, and you will find that these 
will require all the time and skill you will care to give, 
while the procuring of the materials will be more of an 
expense than some will care to go to. In the first place, 
you will need some 
Giass Slides; 

these are sold at the instrument stores, and for micro- 
scopes of high power should be of the finest plate-glass ; 
for your purpose, the clearest glass that youcan find 
among the glazier’s scraps will answer, and you can get 
the glazier to cut them for you in pieces three inches by 
one, which is the usual size, though some prefer them 
2%x% inch. Then the objects must be covered with 
thinner glass ; for nice preparations, to be used with 
high powers, thin glass covers are made on purpose, 
varying from 1/59 to 1/,59 of an inch in thickness ; these 
are round or square, one half to‘one inch across, and cost 
from $1.25 to $3, or more, an ounce, according to thine 








ness. These must be used for high powers, but to mount 
objects for our. Mieroscepe, while it willybe neater and 
better for those who can afford it to have this thin glass, 
you had better begin with the very thinnest you can find, 
and practice at first with that. You will also need some 
Canada Balsam, 

which those of you who live where there are Balsam Fir 
trees, will know all about, and that it is found in blisters 
in the bark of these trees, and is easily collected by cut- 
ting these swellings, and squeezing out the honey-lixe 
liqnid into a spoon. Most of you will have to get it of 
the druggists; an ounce in a wide-mouthed vial will last 
along time. Canada Balsam is a natural mixture of a 

clear resin with oil of turpentine, and when exposed, the 
turpentine will evaporate and leave the solid resin. If 
left exposed, it will, after a time, become very thick and 

finally solid. If the vial is stopped by a cork, it will be 

apt to cement the cork in firmly, and it will be well if 
you can find some kind of a tin box, to go over the 

mouth of the bottle like a cap. 

Other Articles that may be Needed, 

are a small bottle of Oil (Spirits) of Turpentine ; one of 
Alcohol ; and one of Solution of Potash (Liquor Potasse 
of the druggist). Besides these, you will. need smail 
forceps, or tweezers, and mounted needles, already de- 
scribed in-the sheet that goes with the microscope. A 

brick or piece of soapstone that you can warm on the 

stove, or in the oven, will alsobe needed, and it will be 

convenient to have a.contrivance for holding the slides 

when hot; for this the spring clothes-pins will answer, 

arranged by cutting off One a@rm,as suggested by Prof. 

Phin, as shown in figure 8.. After all this preparation, 

“ . 





Fig. 3.—¥FOR MOUNTING OBJECTS. 
which looks more forbidding than it really is, lot us 


proceed to 
Mount a Fly’s Wing. . 

First clean your slide thorouglily,.and put it on the 
warm brick or other contrivance for warming, until it is 
warm enough to make the balsam very thin ; drop on the 
center of the slide a single drop of the. baleam, from a 
small glass or a wooden rod, which is to be kept in the 
vial for the purpose. If any air bubbles appear, re- 
move them by means of aneedle. Thenytake the wing 
up by the forceps, and place it gently on‘ the bal- 
sam, patting it-on in such a man- 
ner that no air will get between 
it and the balsam ; drop on a very 
little more balsam, and then care- 
fully put on the cover, which has 
been warmed ; the covershould be 
put on, one edge first, and gradu- 
ally let down upon the balsam 
so as to not inclose any air; press 
the cover down slightly, and put 
the slide away in a warm place, 
such as a shelf near the stove, 
until the balsam becomes quite 
hard. Some of the balsam wili no 
doubt project beyond the cover up 
on the slide ; when this gets hard, 
most of it can be easily scraped 
off, and the rest removed by @ 
little turpentine onacloth. Witi 
some objects it may be necessary 
to hold the cover down with a 
clothes-pin clip while hardening. 
Sometimes the wing or other ob- 
ject will not take to the balsam 
readily, but leave air between 
the two; in this case the object is 
first soaked awhile in oil of turpentine, which usually 
removes the difficulty. 

Some Small Insects Entire, 
as well as the feet and other parts of large ones, are 
sometimes mounted in Canada Balsam, but first require 
soaking in the potash solution to make them more trans- 
parent; they are then soaked in water to remove the pot- 
ash, then in strong alcohol to take out the water, then in 
turpentine to get rid of the alcohol, and finally they are 
ready to go into the balsam. When the object is mount- 
ed, the slide may be covered on one side, or both, with 
colored paper, leaving circular openings over the object, 
and the label written on this, or the glass may be left 
uncovered, and a small paper label attached with gum 
tragacanth, or paste.—Much in the way of mounting must 
be learned by practice; those who wish to know of other 
methods, should have some work on the subject. One 
of the best works, at a moderate price, is Prof. John 
Phin’s “How to Use the Microscope.’’ Price 75 cents. 
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More About Birds. 


The account given last month of the strange Bower and 
Gardener Birds, has interested not only the youngsters 
for whom it was intended, but many of our older readers 
have shown much interest in them, and would like to 
know more—espccially about the Gardener Bird. That 
being a quite new discovery, we gave the fullest account 
we could find, and we must wait until some other natural- 
ist visits the island where it is found. Some of the 
youngsters wish we would tell more about and give more 
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pictures of our common native birds, and we are always 
glad to have our young friends express their wishes. 
While the greater number of our junior readers were born 
in,and live in the country (and we hope that they may 
find it best to stay there), still very many go to the coun- 
try for a few months only, in the summer; and to these all 
the country objects, the trees and flowers, the birds and 
insects, seem quite different from what they do to those 
who are always among them; and it often happens that 
those who are in the country for a short time only, learn 
more about, and really know more about, country objects 
than those who are constantly among them, just as a 
country person visiting a large city will sce more of the 
city’s “ sights,’’ than one who lives there will sce in ten 
years. There_is one trouble about giving pictures of 
birds. When you see a bird on the wing, or perched 
upon a twig, the first thing that strikes yon is its color. 
This is particularly the case with such brilliant birds as 
the Scarlet Tanager, which glows as it flits among the 
green leaves like a ball of fire, When we show youa 
picture of this bird, no matter however carefully it is 
drawn and engraved, you see only black and white, and 
it does not bring the brilliant Tanager to your mind at 
all, But you must recollect that color is only one of the 
marks by which birds are known, and one of the least 
constant. Birds change their plumage with age, and 
with the season; while the sexes, male and female, are 














almost always very unlike in this. So naturalists, in de- 
scribing birds, take characters that are more permanent : 
the form of the head and bill; the legs and feet; the 
wings and tail, as to number of ceftain quills, and other 
points with which color has nothing to do. You are not 
to understand from this that color is of no importance in 
describing birds, but that while it is the first thing that 
strikes your eye, yon should, in observing the birds you 
see, take notice of other points. The picture here given 
of a group of our native birds, illustrates what has been 
said. If we could show you the birds themselves, you 





would have a quite brilliant display of colors: red, black, 
yellow, white, and various shades of brown, would catch 
the eye at once. The bird most prominent in tlie picture 


is one of the best known in nearly all parts of the coun-’ 


try. If its breast were red, you would at once recognize 
the familiar Robin-red-breast. Our Robin is a very dif- 
ferent bird from the English Robin, and is not very close- 
ly related. When our ancestors came to this country, 
they gave to the plants, the birds, etc., that most re- 
sembled those they had left at home, the familiar home 
names, and gave that of Robin-red-breast to a bird about 
twice the size of the English Robin, If the Robin could 
write or speak, what an account he would give of us 
* featherless bipeds.” It would run something after this 
style: ‘These animals called men, who are born with- 
out feathers, and are obliged to rob the poor sheep to 
keep themselves warm, are very glad to sce us in early 
spring; they praise our song, and allow us to come upon 
the trees about their houses because we take the cater- 
pillars to feed our young; they let us follow the plow, 
for we pick up lots of grubs and worms, and they only 
praise us during the spring months. They print in their 
papers that each one of us destroys & worm every 21/, 
minute; and sometimes tell how far the worms, put end 
to end, would reach, that we require to rear a nest of 
young. We are very lovely birds until cherries are ripe ; 
but then, if after working hard all the spring months to 











rear our young on insects and worms, we like a little 
fruit with our meat, and go to the trees and pick out afew 
wormy cherries—pop—bang—dead Robins! Then what is 
more than all, the fall horticultural meetings pass resoly- 
tions against us, and call us rascals; but some have the 
grace to say that we do make a good pot-pie. If these 
men would only let us mind our own business, we-could 
put money in their pockets.”°—So much for the Robin's 
story. Watch him carefully, and sce if he is not right. 
The bird on the ground in the picture, though often called 
Ground or Marsh-Robin, does not belong to the same 
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family with the common Robin, but to the Finches. Its 
common name in some parts is “ Towhee Bunting,” and 
in others, *“Chewink.” Itis common in most of the East- 
ern States; its colors are very distinct, being mainly black 
and white, with some chestnut-brown on the sides. It 
builds its rude nest on the ground, and is essentially @ 
ground bird. The note of the male is tow-he’e’che’ de, 
which he gives out asa warning when the nest is ap- 
proached. The Cow-bird, or Cow Blackbird, the one 
that appears in the center upon a branch, and in a flut- 
tered state, is not a very pleasing bird. Its general color 
is shiny black and purplish-brown, and is often to be 
seen in pastures with cattle, following them closely that 
it may get at the insects as the cattle eat away the grass. 
This is a mean and lazy bird, building no nest of its 
own, but drepping its egg in the nest of some other bird, 
usually that of an innocent Warbler, which poor creature 
hatches out the Cow-bird with her own young, and the 
intruder often grows so fast as to crowd the rightful 
owners out of the nest. The bird at the upper right- 
hand part of the picture is one of the numerous Warblers, 
the “Magnolia Warbler,” or ‘“‘Black and Yellow Warbler.” 
It is well marked by its yellow breast streaked with black. 
The little fellow, looking in from above, is “Blackburn’s,” 
or the ‘* Hemlock Warbler,” and is the most beautiful of 
all the Warblers, on account of the intense orange or flame- 
color of its throat; the back and crown being black. 
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Axe the principal dealers in materials used by makers 

of fertilizers, and probably the most extensive of all, 
is Mr. GEO. E. WHI'IE, of New York (159 Front street). He 
also supplies lots of five or ten tons of his own brands of 
Ammoniated Superphosphate, dissolved bones, potash, soda, 
ammonia, etc. A certificate and analysis is given with 
every invoice which he sends out. 


Protruding Toes. 


PARENTS, you need no longer throw 
away your children’s shoes before they 
are half worn on account of holes throygh 
the toe. Either the SILVER or Beau- 
tiful BLACK Tip will prevent this. 

E TEAS at prices 


ne —# befor known, on the mutu- 


al principle, by getting up clubs, Send for New Price-List. 


CONSUMERS’ IMPORTING TEA €0., 


P. O. Box 5509. No. 8 Church St., New York City. 








This is a combination of capital- 
ists. to supply consumers only 
Laas Et United ‘States 


WW. JOHNS: 





ASBESTOS 


Liquid Paints, Roofi 


STeaM PACKING, SHEATHING, ae =. — overt A . = 
PROOF COATINGS, ny ETc. SENP — SampP_es, IL- 
he W JOH ATALOGUES, Prick LISTS. EB 

W. JOHNS M’f’g Co., 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


DIP Lo MAS 
Agricultural Societies and Schools, 


aie REDUCED PRICES. 
pecimens supplied by 


THE MAJOR, KNAPP LITH. €0., 
56 and 58 Park Place, New York. 








W. A. DROWN & COS 
WAGON & REAPER UMBRELLAS 


A Protection During Harvest, 


No. 246 Market 8St., Philadelphia. No. 498 and 
500 Broadway, New York.—Send for a Price-list. 





EVERY lady should have our Combination Sewing-Ma- 
4 chine Screw-Driver, Thread Cutter, Seam_ and 
Binding Ripper, 25 cts., +. mail. Automatic Eye-Glass 
Holder, 25 cts., by mail. Kndorsed by Agriculturist ; see 
Circulars Free. 


THAT s AND NOT 
ANY WATCH WEAR OUT. 
J.8. BIRCH & CO., 38 Dey St., N. Y. 
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WiLL WIND 
By mail, 30 cts. 

















c= 
ORGANS 


The oldest, largest, and most perfect manufactory in the U.S 












INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 












Send for 
Circular to 


FOLDING CHAIR cO0., NEW HAVEN, OT, 


DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 


Seht to any part of the United States by 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


of Boston, the Largest and Oldest Dry Goods House in 
New Engiand. e are now offering our immense stock 
at retall, at nee lower than were ever quoted at whole- 
sale before the Ware These unparalleled tiar- 
gains have crowded our immense stores with customers 
trom all parts of \ew England. and we desire every one in 
the Middle, Western, and Seuthern States to take 
advantuge of these the greatest bargains ever offered in 
Ameri ica, Send at once for our new catalogue, com- 
p'ete in every detail of description and price. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO.,, 
Boston, Mass,, U.S. As 


$4. TELEPHONES! 


For short lines my Acoustic Telephone is the best in use. 
T have a test line 1 mile in length that transmits the voice 
with such power as to be heard in oe ponee of an ordinary 
room. Send for Hivetrated Cire: 
J. R. HOLC OMB, Mallet Creek, Ohio. 














AGENTS WANTED at liberal salary, or commission, 
to sell our Patent Horse Collar, with draught-hooks 
= Ba No hames required, Will not scald or hurt a 
+ in Jurable, handsome. and waterproof. Address, with 
SMITH & CO., 24 Dey St., N. Y. 





x FORSES ! 


aes bf es 
‘OUn! NGTH! 
Aye pl 


ow dry a with- 
out waiting for rain. You can 
use two horses in Bate s three, 


A Wey with Self- 
shar vaiune reversible pip Shares 
and adjustable Beams are up head 
in ease of dri ee running steady 
and good work. Agents wanted 
query were: he New York 
Plow ekmiaiw St. Ns 

A Co ompany mannfacturing Cniiled t Brows, claim that their 
chilled shares“ sharpen themselves.” isis not true. For 
the past twenty years all good proms have had shares with 
chilled edge and point, and not one of them ever did or 
ever will “ weur sharp.” Every Piow M’fr knows this. 


Premium Mangle. 


Guaranteed to perfectly 
form all work, either hand or 
ower. Cold or Steam Heated 

olls cheap, durable, highly re- 
commended. 

aloe circulars apply to 

AED LAUNDRY MA. 

hy Y CO., 82 Dey St., New 

York. ne Long Wharf, Boaton. 
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STABLE FORK. 


O Owner of Stock can afford to he without one of these 
Safe, Light, und Durable STABLE FORKS, made 
of Best Bent Hickory. All wood. Cannot injure your ani- 
mals with this Fork. Sent to any part of the U. 8. or Cana- 
das, on receipt of 7 5, or sie each, in lots of 3. Address 
. B. CO HU, 197 Water St., New York. 


RANDOLPH’S NEW DITCHER, 


REVERSIBLE — Double Ender— 
doing work of sixty men by horte-power 
at cost of six! Steam Machines, costing 
less than $10 Pr day to run, doing 

from = 4 k roth: acirgnlnis from 


Ant pint Hg New York. 


PERFECT HORSE-SHO 


What experienced Horsemen and Veterinary 
Surgeons say of it: “ You have struck the right principle.” 
“ The best Shoe I have ever seen.” “The greatest real im- 
provement in Horse-Shoes since the first horse was shod.” 

Send for Free Illustrated Pamphiet to THE JOHN D. 
BILLINGS PATENT HORSE SHOE CO., 265 
Broadway, New York. 


Peter Henderson’s Books. 


Read what practical people say, who know what books 
they need, and who also know when they get such books. 
The following extracts are taken from letters, of which 
very many have been received, giving testimony to the 
value of the works mentioned. No better books, or 
those more practically useful, have ever been published 
upon the subjects of which they respectively treat. 

GARDENING FOR PROFIT. 
Price, post-paid, $1.50. 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 

"By following the plain directions given in your 
books, ‘Gardening for Profit,’ and ‘ Practical Floricul- 
ture,’ I have got into a good paying business, having 
succeeded far beyond my most sanguine expectations, 
both with vegetables and flowers. 

Feb. 2, 1877. Atsert Wuu1ams, Sharon, Pu.” 

«Tn 1870 I purchased your book, ‘ Gardening for Pro 
fit,’ and turned about five acres of my farm into vegeta- 
bles for our market here, and with such success, that the 

















profits from those five acres have been more, annually, 
than that of my whole farm of 150 acres. 

Dec, 3, 1876. Henry G. Stewart, Buffalo, N. ¥.”" 

‘*Your work, ‘Gardening for Profit,’ is to all other 
similar works, what Blackstone is to all other law books. 

Jan. 16, 1878. Jonn T, Crist, Independence, Mo.” 

“T have both your works, ‘Gardening for Profit’, and 
‘Practical Floriculture.’ I have been repaid a hundred 
times for the money they cost. 

Sept. 8, 1876. M. E. Lea, Brighton, Maryland.” 

‘**Gardening for Profit,’ if valuable to American gar- 
deners, must be indispensable to foreigners, as all know 
the mistakes likely to be made, which your instructions 
show so well how to avoid. 

Aug, 29, 1876. Joun Massey, Batavia, Il.” 

“Your suggestions in ‘Gardening for Profit,’ induced 
me to try raising vegetables here for northern markets, 
and though prices have been unusually low for the past 
two seasons, yet I think I can now see my way clear to a 
very profitable trade. 

Jan. 10, 1877. Micnuazt SHannon, Norfolk, Va.” 


GARDENING FOR PLEASURE. 
Price, post-paid, $1.50. 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS, 

** Your books on horticulture have been of great value 
to me, the article on Strawberry Culture, in ‘ Gardening 
for Pleasure,’ alone, has been to me worth ten times its 
cost this season. Geo. I. StREATOR, 

duly 2, 1877. Garrettsville, Ohio.” 

‘Your work, ‘Gardening for Pleasure,’ contains more 
plain, practical information than anything I ever read on 
the enbject—and I -know of what I speak; having been 
gardening for 30 years. A. C. LANIER, 

Jan. 28, 1877. Madison, Ind.” 

“Send me your ‘ Gardening for Pleasure.’ I have both 
of your other works, and would not exchange them for 
their weight in gold, if I could not otherwise réplace 
them. Louis Sre@LER, 

March 5, 1877. Harrisburz, Pa.” 

‘“** Gardening for Pleasure’ is an excellent supplement 
to your other works, and will prove a good friend to 
amateurs in gardening, who ‘greatly need its plain and 
practical teaching. Marre Howranp, 

Dec. 6, 1876. Hammonton, N. J.”" 

““*Gardening for Pleasure,’ by the author who has al- 
ready done so much to instruct us of how to make pleas- 
ant our country homes, is certain to receive a warm wel- 
come; no subject seems to have heen overlooked. 

Jan, 8, 1877. Henry C. Baker, Wilmington, Del,’* 

“T have read with great interest your very well written 
book, ‘ Gardening for Pleasure.’ It is full of condensed 
information, both for the amateur and even the more ex- 
perienc ‘d in gardening, and I have no doubt it will give 
pleasure to thonsanda, as it has done to me. 

Dec. 3, 1876. JamEs Henpricks, Albany, N, ¥.”’ 

“Tam just in receipt of your ‘ Gardening for Pleasure,” 
and if it prove half as interesting to me as your other 
works, it will be something I cannot well do without. 

Nov. 24, 1875. Pair Henry Brown, Portland, Me.” 


PRACTICAL FLORICULTURE. 


Price, post-paid, $1.50. 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 

“Boing a novice, I depended altogether on your book, 
‘Practical Floriculture,” which I have taken solely as 
my text book, and my success has surprised me.. 

Jan. 11, 1878. Joun C. Bonps, Lexington, Va.” 

“T have ran my greenhouses mainly by the instrnctions 
in your book ‘ Practical Floriculture,’ and so far’ with 
great success, Wiiu0us A. Berrs, 

April 10, 1877, Fairfield, Conn.” 

“T have to thank your ‘ Practical. Floriculture,’ which 
has been the means of enabling me to etigage in a busi- 
ness which I trust before long will become as profitable 
as itis pleasant. I have 2 large greenhonses now stocked 
with fine plants, entirely propagated and grown accord- 
ing to your directions, which, when disposed of at even 
moderate prices, I think will pay. 

Mar, 15,°%6. Benzamrn C. Lopsr, Cleveland, 0.” 

“The system of propagating plants, described in your 
‘ Practical Floriculture,’ 1 have followed to the letter, and 
I doubt if even your own success has been any better 
than mine. L. C. Jom, 

Jan. 6, 1878. St. Paul, Minn.” 

“With the instructions received from your works, 
‘ Gardening for Profit,’ and ‘ Practical Floriculture,’ I am 
doing a little both in vegetables and flowers. In both I 
have been successfal, but particularly in flowers. 

June 8, 1877. L. C. Barpwett, Boston, Mass.” 

“*T have nearly all works on gardening, both American 
and foreign, but I find, whenever I am in # quandary, I 
look into your little’ work, ‘Practical Floriculture.” 

July 25, 1876. J. D. Grawame, Denver, Colorado.” 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 
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TURNIP SEED. 


All grown from carefully sclected Roots. 


The following varieties wi'l 
be mailed post-paid upon re- 
ceipt of price affixed: Karly 
White Dutch, White Strap- 
leaf, Ked-top Strap-leaf, Cow- 
horn, Improved American Ru- 
ta-baga, Long White French, 
Sweet German, Large Yellow 
Globe, 0 cts. per ounce, 25 cts. 
4 ounces, 75 cts. per pound, 
Prices for larger quantities to 
dealers, either in bulk or packets for retail- 
ing, willbe given upon application. 


Our Turnip Seed Circular, 


giving many hints of the great value of this cron and full 
directions for its Canbediiomn, Also a list of ETA- 
t WER SEEDS for sowing in August 
and ember, mailed free. 

-$— 3 SEEDS FoR FaLL SowING.—20 varieties Hardy 
Aiur AUTUMN. CATALOGUE OF DUTCH 
Our ai +. 
BULBOUS ROOTS AND SMALL FRUITS, 
about 50 pages, beautifully ijlustrated, will be ready tor dis- 
tribution Septe lst. A copy will be mailed to all applicants 
enclosing Ten Cents 3 regular customers supplied gratis. 


SILVER HULL BUCKWHEAT, 


A great improvement upon the ordinary vuriety. It con- 
tinnesin bloom longer, matures a few days sooner, and yields 
nearly or quite double under the same conditions. The grain 
is of a light gray color, varying slightly in shade, and the 
corners are much less prominent than in the ordinary va- 
riety, while the husk is thinner, thereby saving from 15 to 20 
per cent. waste in the process of manulacturing into flour, 
which flour is whiter and more nutritious, Price $6, 

ushel, 82.50; half bushel, $1.50 ; peck, $1.00; 

Ibs., by mail, $1.00. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, P. 0. Box 5,712, 
34 Barclay Street, New York. 


NEW CROP TURNIP SEED; 3: 


varieties, 
lowest prices. Am. Ruta Baga, Sic. per lb., post-paid. Ca 
logue of Fall Seeds mailed Free to overz applicant. 
NSON, MAULE & CO., 223 Church 8t., Philadelphia. 


FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 


For the Fall of 1878. By mail, post-paid, and warranted to 


arrive safely to any P. O. in the U.S. or Canada. 
. ‘ 7 Per 100. Pe yh 








standard 
at 








Sugar Maple, 4to6inches............ $ 50 

Soft Maple > i a 5.00 
American Beech,6to8 “ ye) 4.00 
White t.1m, 6to9 “ 1.00 5.00 
Yellow Lirch, os 75 4.00 


6to9 
6to9 


“ 


3 


Black Ash, g sie 1.00 F 
20 varieties tree seeds, native and importe.!, $1.00. Also 
Cuttings. European Larch and Evergreen Seed. Order now. 
—_ gistered Letter, P.O. Money Order, or Draft, at my 

















MURSERY Coe 
Paterson,New J ersey, Roses 
We now offer Verbenas 
er 100. Geraniums and Pe- 
AND 
Seeds Bulbs 
sent on receipt of stamp. 
GRAPE VIN ES “srowlic'a Very large 
stock, best varieties. Early Orders for next season will 
TO POTATO BUGS! 
An HOUR ample time to apply to an ACRE. 
Ruggles Patent 


argoninms in 100 varieties, 
be treated with greatest liberality. Lowest wholesale rates 
Bug Exterminator. 


and millions of other plants 
at equally low prices. Orders 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 
BUSH & SON & MEISSNER, Bushberg, Jeff. Co., Mo. 
The Simplest, Best. and 
ONLY Machine yet found 


> Caution. Do not send money in letters without 

rermeene, Send for a price list. 

Ww. W.d 
should be addressed to the 
Bellevue Nursery Co.,not to 

40 YE ARS Among Small Fruits. Send for Cata- 
logue of best varieties. 

that will keep the Poison 

Thoroughly Mixed while 


Address 
H.E. Chitty, who is no longer 
POMONA NURSERY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 
applying. Can apply to 
ppiying. PP held 


OHNSON, Central Lake, Antrim Co., Mich. 
AND 
in its employ. Catalogues 
A MACHINE TO APPLY POISON 
ten times as much 














as by any other method. 
Machines made of Gal- 
vanized Iron, in the most 
Thorough Manner, and 
Every Machine Warrant- 
ed. rice, $6.50. 





RUGGLES .& ROBINSON, 
Three Rivers, Mass. 








CABBAGE AN 


PLANTS, 


in splendid condition, and at very low rates. 


Price List on application. 


SEEDSMEN & MARKET GARDENERS, 
35 Cortlandt St.. New York. 


CABBAGE PLANTS. 


ditional at $1.50 per 1,000. 


CELERY PLANTS. 


$10 per 5.000. 

For all purchasers of 1.000 plants, or over, I will present 1 
copy of my “ Manual of Vegetable Plants,” a complete guide 
to Cabbage and Celery growing... Price $1.00, and ** worth 
ten times its cost,” says Sereno Edwards Todd, Dr. Hexamer, 
and others. Cirenlars free. « 

SAAC F. | LLINGHAST. 
Factoryville, Wyoming €o., Pa. 


STRAWBERRY : 


E. P, ROE cent Seedling, Forest Rose, 


Prouty’s Seedling, Gt. American, &c.—Also all_the leading 
kinds—In Pots and at very reasonable prices, 
after Aug. ist, Plants true to name. Pot-grown plants 
will bear a full crop next spring. Plants not potted at the 
old cheap rates. Send forcatalogue. Address 


E. P. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, Orange Co., N. Y. 


STRAWBERRIES, | &inches—Largest—Best—Most 


Hardy and Productive. Plant 
this Fall and save ayear. Great American, Monarch, Essex, 
Cumberland, Triumph, Sharpless, very large, excellent, 
firm, and prodnetive, Crescent, Pioneer, Cap. Jack,.and 
others—_RASPBERRIES, 3 inches, yield $4,338 on 10 
Acres. Send ior Catalogues. 

WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


“A FULL CROP IN TEN MONTHS.” 
T POT GROWN RY 


PwiriA NTS. 
100 will produce more fruit and finer the first season 
than 1,000 Plants grown in the ordinary way. 


All the Standard Varieties at $2.50 PER 100. 
’ FOREST ROSE = CRESCENT SEEDLING, 


and a number of other new varieties of great excellence. 
A Pamphlet on “Pot Grown” Strawberries FREE. 


A. HANCE & SON. Red Bank, N. J. 
50,000 Transplanted Strawberry Plants. 


Equal to Potted Plants, at one-fourth the cost; ready after 
Aug. ist. Will yield full crop of fine fruit the following 
Spring. Also a large Stock of Peach and other Fruit Trees, 
Small Fruit Plants, &c., at Low rates. Send for Circular 
giving Prices, Particulars, &c. CHAS. BLACK & BRO., 
Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N. J. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


in Pots, or out of Pots, for Summer or Fall planting. 
rice List free. 
JOHN'S. COLLINS, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


Eureka Strawberry Huller. 


Introduced last seuson, and found to be the best thing for 
the purpose ever invented. Sent by mail to any address at 
15 cts. each. The trade supplied. Address the Manufacturer 
and Inventor, A. 8S. BUNKER, 

288.Common St., Lawrence, Mass. 


A prime lot of the best va- 

rieties, at $2 per 1,000. Ad- 
10,000 and over at $1 per 1,000. 
Henderson's Half Dwarf, and 
Boston Market, $2.50 per 1,000. 
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will have an immense stock of the 
coming new strawberries — Crese 




























Dies Intsn 
on SWEET 


POTATOES es 
oe 


JOHN SAUL’S 


Catmogee of New, Rare, and 
eautiful Plants, 


will be ready in February, with a colored plate.—Many new 
and beautiful Plants are offered for the first time, with a 
rich collection of Greenhouse and Hot-house plants; Bed- 
ding Plants; new and choice Roses; Dahlias. Weli grown 
and at low prices, Free to all my customers, to others 10 cts. 
—a plain copy free. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


HAMILTON, 0. - 
Send for Circular. 








VICKS 
Tilustrated Monthly 


MAGAZINE. 


Each Number contains Tarrry-Two Pages of reading 
many fine Wood Cut Illustrations, and one CoLorEp PLATE. 
A beautiful Garden Magazine, printed on elegant paper, and 
full of information. Price, $1.25 a year; Five copies $5.00. 


JAMES VICK, ROCHESTER, N.Y, 


CHEAPEST FERTILIZER 
BECAUSE THE BEST. 


“PREMIUM BONE 


Grows WHEAT and GRASS, equal to ma 

at Half the Cost, and lasts twice as fone. ge ag 
Farmers !! Send questions on Postal Card to EXCELSIOR 

FERTILIZER WORKS, Salem, Ohio. Circulars Free. 


CHAPMAN & VAN WYCK, 
(Established 1849), 


DEALERS IN 


PERU VIAN 
Guano 


EXCLUSIVELY, 
170 Front Street, 
New York. 


Galvanized Cable Fence Strand. 


The only wire fence that stands the test of time. 
P. 8S. JUSTICE, 14 N. Sth St,, Phila., Pa. 


J. LLOYD HAICH, 


Manufacturer of 


Steel and Iron Wire, and Wire Rope 


Of Every Description. 
Galvanized Wire Clothes-line, Fence and Vineyard 
Wire, and Fence Staples. 
Price Lists with full particulars on application. 
Offices No. 81 John St., New York City. 
P.O. BOX 2,339. F 


WE BUILD THE STRONGEST 
WIND MILL in the WORLD. 


(13 SIZES.) 
For farm pumping, irrigation, drainage, grind- 
ing, and all power purposes, from 1 to 30 horse- 
power. Circulars free. 


EQOLIPSE WIND MILL 00,, Beloit, Wis, 


HALLADAY 
STANDARD. 


The only wind-mill awarded 
TWO MEDALS and 

TWO DIPLOMAS 
by the CENTENNIAL 

JUDCES. 

Every machine warranted to 
be well made of good material; 
to do good work in any kind of 
wind; to be perfectly self- 
regulating: to possess more 
power, and to be more reliable 
than «any other wind-mill 
made. Each piece 
is fitted and num- 
bered, so that a 
stranger can put the 
mill up, using our 
drawings and print- ¥ 
ed instructions for 
a guide. 


Send for CATALOGUE “A” and mre dite 


U. S. WIND ENCINE & PUMP CO., 
BATAVIA, ILL. 





































A. B. GUNNISON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Cucumber Wood Pumps 


For Wells and Cisterns. 


Agents Wanted. Send for Circulars. 


BRIE, PA. 


Es & 0, WAR : PRODUCE COMMIS- 


SION MERCHANTS. 
POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER, &c., &c. 
Also Agents for Hornby’s Steam-cooked Wheat and Oats, 
No. 279 Washingtonest., N. Y. 








(Est'd 1845.) Ref, Irving National Bank, New York City. 
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TEBE 
“CREAM?” 


STRAWBERRY” 


Our Colored Plate, illustrating six of the best 


Strawberries, together with our method of culture 
(by which a full crop can be obtained in TEN 
MONTHS from time of planting), mailed free to all 
applicants, 


hlerHeneleriinres 


Seedsmen and Market Gardeners, 
35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





CHOICH BUTTER. 


(From Massachusetts Agricultural College Farm.) 


“ AMHERST, Mass., Feb. 9, 1818. VERMONT FARM MACHINE 
Company: We are so well pleased with the Cooley Creamer 
that I feel bound to s: 1y a word in its favor. It takes us onl 
twenty minutes to churn, and the extra yield of butter is 
wonderful. I have cheerfully recommended it to the Japan- 
ese government above all other systems. 


Yours very respectfully, A. A. SOUTHWICK, Farm Supt.” 
Address for circular, 
Vt. Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


BUTTER WORKER 





ABEST & CHEAPEST IN 
THE VWYORLD ¢, 
Made of the best material and warranted per- 





fectin every respect. Sent on receipt of $3 50. 
Cornisy & Curtis, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


The LANCASTER BUTTER CARRIER, 


with a cup for each print, will deliver print butter to mar- 
ket in perfect shape. Also ‘carriers without cups, for square 
or oblong prints. Prices low. 





Can now furnish Initial Stamps for printing butter. 
any Initial or Initials to order, Sent by mail. Prices an 
circulars on application. 

&. L. RESH, Lancaster, Pa. 


BUTTER WORKER. 


The most effective, simple 
and convenient yet invent- 
ed. Works 30 Ibs. in 
less than 5 minutes, 
thoroughly - working out 
buttermilk ond mixing the 
sit. AGENTS WANT- 
ED. send for circular. 
A. H. REID, 
Eighteenth St., Philadelphia Pa. 


BENSEL’S PATENT BUTTER COOLER, 


The best and most conveni- 
ent refrigerator ever invent- 
ed, being made of porous un- 

iazed earthenware, and is 
soth simple, durable, and 
®cheap. Jt operates without 
i cost, using only water, andis 
i 8 ectally ada Lge Pk r warm 
climates. Sample boxed and sent by ex ——s on + Hh go of 
$1.00. For circular and further informati 


AUCUSTUS REEVE, 
31 Market St.,. Camden, N. J. 


The Rectangular Churn, 


Simple, efficient, and alwans 
reliuble. No inside fixtures. Fitty- 
per cent in labor saved over any 
other churn. Five sizes made, 
The Highest award given over all 
c ompetitors at the late Dairy fair 
in Chicago. An energetic man 
wanted in every town, to act as 
agent. One churn senf at whole- 
sale where we have no agent. 

CORNISH & CURTIS, 

Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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THE LILY 


BUTTER-WORKER 


We guarantee it the best and 
cheapest Machine in the world. 
No hard labor. Mixes the salt 
thoroughly, and takes all the 
milk out, with five to ten min- 
utes. work. Circulars sent on 
receipt of stamp. 

Cc. H. R. TRIEBELS, 
Successor to Henderson & Co., 


316 Race St., Phila., Pa. 


Made tosell . Highest Price; will take 
TE Premiums, Dairy Receipt-Book iree. 
Address, Mrs, B. SMITH, P.O. Box 1954, 
TO COLOLUE 2N. Fourth st.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
HULL & SCOTNEY. 

346 North Water St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
and Wholesale Dealers in Butter. Cheese, Eggs, Poultry, 
Lard, Tallow, Game, Potatoes, Apples, Hay, Grain, Flour. 
Fur, Wool, Cotton, Peanuts, Broom Corn, Foreign and 
Domestic Fruits, Liberal Cash Adwanees mide on 
all ceapasonite but perishable goods, Send for Price List, 


Stencil, & » Reference Cash, or we refer to any 
Responsibic House in our city. 











BAGRUEDS 
WMI 





Is double-acting, throws a continuous stream 40 feet. Use- 
ful tor sprinkling lawns and roads, washing windows, ex- 
tinguishing fires, etc. Very simple, durable, and easy to 
work. Price complete, $7.00, Manufactured only by 
the AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Nos. 1 

North Fourth St., Philadelphia. Also manulactur- 
ers of Fluting. Wringing, and Plaiting Machines, Mrs. Potts’ 
Cold-handle Sad-irons, and other specialties. 


SAFETY, COMFORT, ECONOMY, 


SECURED BY USING 


THE RUBBER 
CUSHIONED AXLE. 


It lessens vibration, jolt: and pounding; stops mene 


of hubs and spokes, and bi ing ot rims and este ve 
erystalization .of all the metal partes Laie bl the vehicle 
from undue strain _ meeting o struction r passing 


over unseen su ures accuracy and precision in the 
movement of the whee: muffiles noise and rattle; prevents 
violent dilation of the springs, thereb; lessening motion ; 
esses special advantages for invalids or delicate per: 
sons: reduces wear and tear to a minimum, 
AND MARKS 

a Eel the greatest ever made, towards perfecting wheeled 
veh 

oe te Bpphed by any yolides to old work as well as new. 

Correspondence solicite 


THE RUBBER CUSHIONED AXLE CO., 
weg cote F and 43d Street, (Long Acre,) 
NEW YORK. 










Eureka safety Power. 














uD. cyl. ht. space. wt. price. 
2 | 836 x4 | oe $ 150 
iz 4x6 cre "250 
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] Garven Eneine anv Fire Extin- 
FOUNTAIN PUMP. GuisHER.—Protects Buildings from 
Fire, and Trees, Vines, etc., from 
Insects. Throws water 50 ft. Easily 
carried. No Dwelling, Country 
Home, or Factory should be without 
the Fountain Pump. Send for lai 
Illustrated Circular. J. A. WHIT- 
MAN, Sole Proprietor and Manu 
facturer, Providence, R. I. 


"THE DRIVEN WELL. 


Town and County privileges for making 
Driven Wells. and selling Licenses under 
the established American Driven Well 
Patent, leased by the year to responsible par- 


ties, by 
WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO., 
NEW YORK. 


W. S. BLUNT'S 
UNIVERSAL 


FORCE PUMPS. 


Secured by letters patent. 

These pumps have enormous 
ower, and are for the house or 
‘or out-door wells of «an 
depth. They are constracte 
with special regard to strength, 
ease of working, and durabili ye 
They can be immediately 
chawged from lift to force pumps, 
and the air chamber can be re- 
volved, so as to allow the handle 
to work at any desired angle with 
the spout. aving close tops, 
they cannot be tampered with, 
Attention is cxiled » to° our ah 
elegant ae DEEP W. 


—— Pun 
Bian’. > bank 
ae : Cha P 
adn. on age st sand or gritty 
ter in dug or driven wells, 
pit mines, and a. 
and or steam 
all “sion, from 1\-inch to D inch 
suction pipe. 
Send for circulars to 


NASO 
71 ‘Paltgn 
_ Western A fency, Chas. W 
pee Sie unham, Car- 
rigan & Co., Oat Cal. 


“Tux AquaPULt,” a new 
and greatly improved Fire- 
Extinguisher, ee Engine, 
Window and e Washer, 
rub Pro- 

































Buation re 
Viaduct should te without one of Yous waiehes articles. Weight, with 
ae 5 lbs,; throws water 60 fee 9.00 each, sent by express, 
C.0.D. Mannfactured by W. & B. pDousG AS, Middletown, Ct.. the 
€ dest and most extensive manufacturers of Pumps in the world. Branch 
Warehouses, 85 and 87 John St., New York; 197 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 





. We aed ay Eek. postage paid, 
R CT REL a one-blade 's knife, razor 

RAZ 0) steak tories Pet envy ¢ one-blade 
3 blad ine. 

Pocket fo 1e, ree pa | knife, 





‘e.; ebon 1; 
KNIVES. Ire 2 nde #158 
Razor Steel Pruning knife, 75c. to i By are 
forged from best razor steel, and f every bia ie warranted; we 








ll exchange an: found soft or We aim to bul ups 
verienentt trade MAHER S'GROBE. Gutter: Toledo, O. 





1 hoth Horizontal and Ver 
STA ee Rei AND BAW, — 
We have the largest_and ine ot tr 
in U.S. Successors to Utica Steam Engire formerly 
Wood & Mann, of Utica, N. Y. Address 
TAYLOR MANUFACTT RING 
Westminster: De ysaall. 


BOOKWALTER ENGINE, 


Compact, Substantial, Economical, ne 
Easily managed. Guaranteed to work 
welland give fall power claimed. Kn- 
gine and Boiler complete, including 
Governor, ag &c., (and boxing), at 
the low price 6: 


y Horse-Power Meat $2 ES 5 





y ees LEFFEL & CO., 


Springfield, Ohio, 
or 109 Liberty St., New York City. 


SNYDER’S 


‘‘ Little Giant”’ 
STEAM ENGINE, 


For Farmers, Machinists, 
Printers, and all requiring 
Light Power. 
Sizes from One to Six H. P. 
Prices for Engine ood Dotles 
complete, from $150 
We as the Stron ont Batior 
and the Best Engine_in_ the 
country. ean at our Fact 
“and examine, orsend for 
Illustrated «and Descriptive 
Aaggrnttitcbens . 
SNYDER BROS., 
‘pa Falton St., New York. 


Cotton Seed Hiller 


AND FEED-MILL COMBINED, 


For Plantations and Of)-Mills. Used by 

Planters, the Oil-Mills in New Ur 8 and 
ps through tie country. Send 1: 
= hand Judges ae Pay. fi 


few weeks. HN A 
120 Centre St., New York. 


The Best Fanning Mill in the World. 







































Per ter AP. “‘DICKEY, Racine, Wis 
A. B. COHU, 197 Water St.,N, ¥., Agent for New York 








an sna Export Trade. 
OP. ih Bus ee 
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ADEIANCE REAPER ON THE ROAD. 





ADRIANCE PLATT & CQ., 


Manufacturers of Buckeye Mowers and Reapers, and the Adriance Rea 

Manufactory, Poughkeepsie, 
The ADRIANCE isa light, strong, simple, efficient REAPER, which will work well in all kinds 

and conditions of grain, and combines more good points than can be found in any other. It hasa 


165 Greenwich St. (near Courtlandt St.), N. Y. 


folding platform, and is in all respects worthy to rank with the Buckeye Mower. 


The BUCKEYE has for 21 years held its positionasthe LEADING MOWER and REAPER of THE 
WORLD, because it is superior to all others in the principles of its construction. It is the only ma- 
chine which has given entire satisfaction to the farmer; its AVERAGE DURABILITY has 
been MORE THAN DOUBLE that of others,and the COST OF KEEPING IT IN REPAIR LESS 
THAN ONE-HALF .—Prices Reduced to the lowest point at which the high standard of excellence in material and 
workmanship can be maintained. Descriptive Circulars forwarded by mail. 

: oe banal oer manana 










THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER 00, 


Manufacturers of 
Self Raking Reapers. Combined Machines, 
and Mowers, 


Brockport, N. ¥. 


Send for Catalogue. 








First Premiums at all Competitive Trials. 
Railway, Chain and Lever Horse Powers, 
Threshers and Cleaners, Threshers and 
Shakers, Clever Hullers, Feed Cutters, 
Wheel Horse Rakes, Horse Pitchforks, 
Shingle Machines, Straw Preserving 
Rye Threshers, Portable Steam- 
Engines, Cider and Wine-Mills 
and Presses. Dog and Pony 

‘owers, etc.. etc. 


P TS, 

WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

Send stamp for Circular and report 8f Centennial trial. 








SPRING STEEL TOOTH 
Horse Rakes. 


Highest Award. Medal of Honor at the 
Centennial and Vienna Exhibitions, 
THE CHAMPIONS OF THE WORLD. 

No Cogs or Ratchets, Easiest Hand or 
Horse Dumping. Purchasers prefer them 
to all others for Durability and Efficiency. 
Fully guaranteed; so no risk is ineurred 
in ordering from us. Responsible Agents 


wanted, where we have none. 


Send Stamp for Catalogues of Rakes, 


Threshing Machines, &c. 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
ALBANY, 














Farmers Friend Grain 
Kempe | 
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And Fertilizer Dri 
nd Fertilizer Drill. 

The quantity is regulated with gear-wheels in a CONE, 
and controlled by a Lever, 80 there are no loose 
wheels or movable feeders, and it will sow any grain 
perfectly and accurately. 

It has the best Sprimg Hoe, and every Drill has g 
Force-Feed Grass-Seeder, Patent Shifter, and 
Surveyor free. 

Illustrated Catalogues, with description, prices, and a 
Fall Centennial Report, sent on application. Agents 
wanted in unoccupied territory. Address, stating where 
you saw this notice, 


FARMERS’ FRIEND MANUF'C Co., 


_Dayton, Ohio. 














The Peerless Thresher and Cleaner—Clover 


Haller and_Cleaner—Straw-Preserving Rye 
Threshers—Railway and Lever Powers—The 
Howland Feed Mill—Grain Fans and Corn 
Shellers. Our machines are guaranteed to work well, and 
have received the highest testimonials andcannot be excelled, 


B. GILL & SUN, 
Trenton Agricultural Works, Trenton, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF of 
ENGINES, SAW MILLS, SHAFTING, PUL- 
LEYS, and HANGERS. HAY and 
_ COTTON PRESSES. 
Power Corn Shellers. and Cleaners, 
AURORA, INDIANA. 


40 FEARLESS 













; 


The only Threshing Machine that received 


an Award on both Horse-powerand Thresher 
and Cleaner at the Creat Centennial Exhi- 
bition. ECE geen topecerne. 


Address MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, N.Y- 








gines for common roads, 





STEAM ENGINES 
A. B, FARQUHAR, York, Pa., 
Cheapest and best for all pur- 
poses—simple, strong, and du- 9% 
rable. Also Traction En- : 


Saw, Grist anv Rice 
MILLs, Gins, PrEssES 
AND MACHINERY gener- 3 
ally. —" ames promptly = 


answere == 


VerticalEngines, with 
wheels, very conveni- g& 
ent, economical and 


Fig, 1. 





The Farquhar Ss rator 


use. 
grain, cleans it 
ready for market. 


















Nichols, Shepard & Co., 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH., 


Makers of the Original and only Genuine ** Vibrator” 
Threshers, Mounted Horse Powers, Steam 
Threshing Outfits complete. 

Illustrated Circulars sent free. 


THE UNION RAILWAY 


HORSE POWER 
& Premium Thresher. 
This power produces 
much more power 
than other railway pow- 
ers, with much less 

elevation. 
&B™ Send for Descrip- 
tive Circular. 


W. L. Boyer & Bro., 2101 Germantown Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HEEBNER’S HORSE POWER 
PATENT LEVEL TREAD 


SPEED REGULATOR. 


Heebner’s Improved Threshing Machines. Send for Illus 


trated Circulars to 


HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa. 









Power and 
all kinds. Also. 


Cultivators, & 


in gold of 14 carats and upward. No deception in qua 
price. Prices reasonnble. Over 30 years at the same f - 





GENUINE JEWELRY, WATCHES, DIA- 
MONDS (a specialty), Articles in Silver; open 


H. N. SQUIRES, 97 Fulton 8t.. 1 ¥. 
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“Three Most Important Works 


NOW IN 


PRESS. 





, 
al 


Winter Greeneries at Home. 


By REV. E. A. 


12mo. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 


This work differs from most other works on winter gar- 
dening in giving the results of actual practice. The title 
Winter Greeneries better expresses the scope of the work 
than would that of Window Gardening. All can make their 
rooms cheerful with green, while to successfully cultivate 


JOHNSON,’ D.D. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 


many flowers requires more skill than the majority of peo- 
ple possess; still flowers are not omitted. A small but 
judicious selection of easily-procured and easily-managed 
plants is given, with which to enliven the greenery. 














House Plans for Everybody. 


By S. B. REED, Architect. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


This is a valuable work which meets the wants of persons 
of moderate means, and we predict that it will prove one of 
the most popular architectural books ever issued. It gives 
a wide range of design from a dwelling costing $250 up to 
$8,000, and adapted to farm, village, and town residences. 
Nearly all of these plans have been tested by practical 
workings. They provide for heating, ventilation, etc., and 
give a large share of what are called Modern Improvements. 


12mo. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


; One feature of the work gives it a value over any similar 
| publications of the kind that we have seen. It gives an 
| estimate of the quantity of every article used in the con- 
| struction, and the cost of each material at the time the 
| building waa erected, or the design made. ‘Even if prices 
| 


| vary from time to time, one can, from these data, ascertain 
within a few dollars, the probable cost of constructing any 
one of the buildings here presented. 








TALKS ON 


MANURHS: 


By JOSEPH HARRIS, M.S., 


Of Moreton Farm, Rochester, New York. Author of ‘Walks and Talks on the Farm,” “ Talks on Farm Crops,” 
“Harris on the Pig,” fete. 


12mo. 


In the present work Mr. Harris continues the talking style 
which he has made entirely his own in agricultural teachings. 
He also continues our acquaintance with the “ Deacon,” the 
“Doctor,” and the “Squire,” and others of his neighbors 
who have been made, through the medium of these Talks, 
almost as well known as the author himself. While we 
have no lack of treatises upon artificial fertilizers, we know 
of no recent work in which the main stay of the farm—the 
manure made upon the farm—is treated at all satisfactorily 
or thoroughly, If this work should do nothing more than 
convince farmers throughout the country that the value of 
manure depends upon the quality of the food they feed, 
rather than upon the kind of animal that eats it, it will 
accomplish much. 


But it does a great deal more than this; starting with the 
question, 


“What Is Manure?” 


ityune through in sufficient detail every source of manure 
on the farm, discussing the methods of making rich ma- 
hure ; the proper keeping and applying it, and especially the 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


Uses of Manure, 


and the effects of different artificial fertilizers, as compared 
with farm-yard manure, upon different crops. In this the 
author makes free use of the remarkable series of experi- 
ments instituted years ago, and still continued, by Lawes 
and Gilbert, of Rothamsted, Eng. The 


Remarkable Tables 


in which the results of these experiments are given, are 
here for the first time made accessible to the American 
farmer. -In fact, there is scarcely any point relating to 
fertilizing the sofl, including the suitable manures for 
special crops, that is not treated, and while the teachings 
are founded upon the most elaborate scientific researches, 
they are so far divested of the technical language of science 
as to commend themselves to farmers as “ practical ’ and 
inhospitable to science as the Deacon himself. The book 
should have a hearty welcome from every farmer, except 
the fortunate few who cultivate soils, the natural fertility 
of which is not yet exhausted. 











Any of these three books will be sent post-paid on receipt of the price. 


Orders from the trade will be supplied in succession as received. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, New York. 





ae _taniety of Tema, including many 
Pav ys tow Sorm, A ES ee 


Continued from p. 247. 


Tumor on Cow.—“H. L, git Sandy 
Hook, Ct. The “ bunch on the cow's belly” is probably an 
abscess, in which case it shoald be poulticed, and opened 
when it points. It may, however, be due to an entirely 
different and much more seriqus cause. You had best 

“have it examined by a competent veterinary surgeon, 

Alsike Cloyer.—*F. RB. G.,"” Waynesboro, 
Ohfo. ‘Alsike clover may be sown in the aame manner as 
common red clover. It is late in blossoming, eo that it 
isready for cutting with timothy, which is an advantage. 
It also succeeds best on moist ground, where red clover 
is often winter-killed. But we have not yet heard of a 
case where those who ree tied it prefer it to red clover. 


Loss of Featherss— “D,.” ‘Poultry wilt 
frequently drop their feathers when over-fed upon corn, 
buckwheat, or other heating food: The remedy is to 
feed only chopped cabbage or turnips, or turn them into 
a grass field fora few days. A'few pills of castile soap, 
or half a teaspoonful of — oil, will be of benefit.. 


Death of Sheep. —“E. D. G.,” Bremer 
Co., Iowa. When a sheep is poisoned, convulsions—a 
sympton of disease of the brain or spinal cord—rarely 
ensue. In examining a dead animal for the cause of 
death, the brain should be looked to, especially when the 
animal is convulsed or turns up,the eyes forcibly, Phe 
skull should be sawn through around it on a line with 
the ears, and the top carefully removed. . In your case, 
when no symptom brt convulsions were noticed, the 
presence of parasites in the brain might be suspected, 
and the trouble was probably incurable. 

Patent Fences.—"G, N, 8.,” Jersey Co., 
I, A patent may be taken, or at least they are taken, 
for inventions that have been in use for some years, 
The patent, when granted, is in force, and valid until 
upset by legal process, although it is one that might turn 
out to be void for want of some vital element in the ap- 
plication. Generally inventors deserve something for 
their labor, and although the invention may seem a sim- 
ple thing, yet if it is worth making use of, Pe cei 
worth the cost of a asf fee. 


Have Patience e1—“J. G. R.,”” and others. 
It is frequently impossible that we can procure illustra- 
tions of things requested, or even give replies to enquires 
on theinstant. Sometimes much study is required to an- 
swer what may seem a very simple request; and some- 
times from necessity, a reply toa query, although in print, 
may lay over for a month, But, sooner or later, every 
inquiry or request is attended to. 


Feeding Cotton-Seed.—“ C.” The busk 
of cotton-seed is very hard and woody, and the lint 
which adheres to it is injurious to the stock, as it some- 
times gathers in balls in the stomach, and often causes 
fatal inflammation. If fed at all, it should be. thor- 
oughly well boiled until soft, and then mashed and given. 
with oat-chaff or cut hay. It is best to feed only the. 








cake as it comes from the oil-mills free from the husks. 


Remedy for Broken Wind in 
Horses.—“ H. H. F.,” Somerset Co., Pa. Broken wind 
consists of a violent breathing, with wheezing after severe 
exertion. It is caused by.a permanent, thickening of the 
lining membrane of the bronchial tubes, and is therefore 
incnrable, All that can -be done to,ease it, is.to feed 
lightly ; to. be careful against distending the stomach 
with water or food, and to avoid unusual exertion, Ar- 
senic, in daily 5-grain doses, haa heen given with benefit. 
It is continued for several days, then suspended for a 
time, and afterwards repeated. This dose should only be 
given under the supervision of a competent surgeon. - 


Pigs that Won’t Eat.—‘‘J. C. J.,” 
Bangor, Iowa. It is rarely that pigs will refuse corn- 
meal mush, bran, or middlings,. A good method of pre- 
paring these feeds is as follows: Procure a large barrel, 
and throw a bushel of corn-meal, bran, and middlings in 
equal parts into it. Fill the barrel with water, throwin 
a few handfals of salt, and stir the whole ; leave it to fer- 
| Ment and become slightly sour, then feed. As soon as one 
| harrel-fal is ready, prepare another, and £0 on, using them 
alternately. Milk or slops may be used with the water. 
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Treatment for Chicken-Cholera.— 
“E.R,” Dayten! Ohio, As soon a8 fowls @re Seen.to void 
@ greenish liquid which smelis badly, they:should be 
given some condiment, as pepper, etc., which will soon 
set then right, unless their food, water, and roosting 
places ‘are unclean and nnwholesome. We find the“ Im- 
perial egg food,” given twice a weck, at the rate of a 
tablespoonful to a dozen fowls, to be an excellent pre- 
veutive of disease, and to help in the production of eggs. 





Pens at Paris.—As Joseph Gillott. & Sons’ 
pens are everywhere, they are, of course, at the ‘*Ex- 
position of 78’ at Paris. While making a splendid dis- 
play of their varied styles of pens, Messrs. Gillott have 
undertaken to illustrate Richelicu’s well known saying, 
“The pen is mightier than the sword,” by presenting a 
pen which, with its holder, is six feet long. Both pen 
and holder, which is of the choi¢est woods, are men- 
tioned as remarkable works of art. 


Warious Kinds of Cultivators.— 
“J, M. B.,”’ Elizabethtown, Ind. For the cultivation of 
vegetables, small fruits, and field crops grown in drills, 
we find Rue’s hand-cullivator, which has several kinds of 
scrapers, teeth, and plows, for different operations, to be 
avery good one. It was fully described in the American 
Agriculturist of July, 1877. For cultivating potatoes, the 
writer uses a donble mould-board plow, which earths 
up two rows upon one side at each passage, the horse 
walking between the rows, 

Value of Potash.—“Z. M.,”” Queens Co., 
L.I. The cost ef potash varies with the form in which 
itis sold. Sulphate of potash is higher in cost than the 
muriate, but still the sulphate is considered cheaper. for 
reot crops and fruits, on acconut of its action on the de- 
velopment of starch and sngar ; while the muriate is just 
as good for grasses and grains. Unleached wood-ashes 
are worth, comparatively, 15 to 20 cts. per bushel. 





Rye Among Corn, sown at the last hoe- 
ing, for plowing under the next spring, is a practice often 
adopted for the purpose of enriching the soil, and is a 
cheap and economical means to a desirablecnd. One 
and a half bushels of seed per acre are used. 

Sowing Turnips.—“G. H. W.,” Spring- 
field, N. Y. To get a good crop of Swede turnips upon 
your acre of land, plowand harrow it fine; then with the 
plow open drills 27 inches apart; drop the 25 one-horse 
loads of mannre in the drills, and cover it by plowing 
back the soil from each side. Smooth these ridges down 
by drawing a V shaped harrow lengthwise over them. 
With a hoc, open a shallow furrow for the seed, using 
abont three pounds per acre. Then scatter along the 
furrow, upon both sides, about 300 ponnds of fine bone- 
dust, or superphosphate of lime, and cover the seed with 
the mixed soi! and fertilizer, burying the sced about one 
inch decp. When the plants appear above ground, thin 
them ont to about a foot apart, keeping the rows free 
from weeds, and well cultivated. 





HMay-tedders.—“P. & Sons,” Boscobel, 
Wis. It will pay to use a hay-tedder where 40 acres of 
grass have to be cut. The cost is about $50 or $60, and 
hay can be cured with it in half the time required by hand. 


Foul Sheath.—“‘J. W. 8.,’? Henderson, 
Tenn.—This disease is generally the result of a poor con- 
dition, causing an increased and unhealthy exudation 
from the ¢kin. Where this must necessarily accumn- 
late, as in the sheath of a horse, its decomposition 
canses great irritation and discomfort, which affects 
the general health as well as the skin of the contained 
organ. The remedy is to examine the animal, using a 
soft cloth and.a sponge, with warm, soapy water, .to 
cleanse the parts. If the skin is injured, or any fungoid 
growths appear upon it, these should be tonched with a 
solution of ten grains of sulphate of copper in one ounce 
of water, once a day until healed. 





Clover in the South.—The report of the 
Georgia Agricultural Department is rarely without some 
valnable item of informafion. Recently we notice a 
statement to the effect that forty cases of hog cholera were 
averted, if not cured, by turning the animals on to a 
quarter of an acre of clover, to graze for one week. It 
kas long been held that this disease springs mainly from 
mal-nutrition, and too much fec‘ding on corn or other car- 
bonacteons food. The fact that c!over—a nitrogenons 
fodder—in this case averted the threatened disease is of 
great interest. The culture and use of clover in the 
South may through this knowledge be greatly extended. 


Red Durhams.—C. F. T.,” Buckeys- 
town, Md. The so-called Durhams, or Shorthorns, prop- 
erly speaking, are generally red, red and white in patch- 
es, roan, or white. The favorite color is a roan, which is 











a mixture of red_and shite hairs, closely .set together. 
That.a Shorthorn is enfircly red: is not to.betaken.as an 
indi¢ation that there ¥s Devom bléod, inthe animal, A 
distinguishing*mark of a Devon is the long, spreading 
horns; while a Shorthorn has short, neatly-curved horns. 
Red Shorthorns have a richer, purer red than the Devon. 

Treatment of Heaves;s—“T: S:," Pu- 
laski Co., Ind. Heaves is often an hereditary or consti- 
tutional disease, depending upon a narrow and.ill-formed 
chest; at other times it results from nerve weakness, 
and from indigestion, or it may be a result of all three 
combined. Itis, therefore, seldom successfully treated by 
medicine. The course usually followed-with ‘suécess is 
to give moist, out. feed ; butdJittle corn, feeding ‘crushed 
oats chiefly, in its place; to give with the feed four 
drams of sulphate of iron, with an equal quantity of 
ground gentian root, and to be careful not to overload 
the stomach wiih either food or water, 





Sportsmen wil! find in “ Hallock’s American 
Club List and Sportsmen’s Glossary” a complete list of 
the Angling, Athletic, Hunting, Kennel, Rifle, and Asso- 
ciations of similar character in this country ; with forms 
of organization, rules of practice, and a glossary of tech- 
nical terms: all very useful to members of such societies, 
and especially to those about to organize. For sale at 
this office ; price 50 cents. 

Green Rye for Pasture.— J. W. A.,” 
Leemon, Mo. We have no reason to belieye.that green 
rye, when pastared,is injurious to hogs, or to any other 
stock. Somepersons who have made complaints of it, 
we know to be fussy people who are in the habit of 
changing their minds frequently, and who are full of 
whims; some such complaints have been published in 
one or two papers, but we have no confidence in them. 





Sugar Beets.— “A. B. O.,’’ Clare Co., 
Mich. A dark, rich, sandy loam, will produce a good 
crop of sugar beets, The best yariety for stock food is 
Lane’s Imperial Beet, grown by Hon. Henry Lane, of 
Cornwall, Vt., which has yielded 48 tonz rer acre. 

“One Hundred Architectural De- 
signs, is a book from A: J. Bicknell & Co., which 
contains in 70 pages all these designs for country houses, 
city houses, stores, churches, stables, summer houses, in- 
teriors, etc., etc. Many of them have specifications and 
estimates of cost. The work is a collection of the best 
designs from a Jarge number of works, and offers one de- 
siring to build a rich variety to sclect from. Price, $1, 
sent postpaid from this office. 

Castor Bean Pomace.~=“ H.J.,.8.)"Na- 
tick, Mass. For winter rye, or wheat, use about 400 Ibs. 
peracre. All fine manures should: be keptas near the 














surface as possible: would only harrow it in. When | 
used for top-dressing, it should be mixed with loam or | 
muck, allowing, say 300 Ibs. of the pomace per acre. We | 


would compost all such material with muck, stable-ma- 
nure, or loam, that it might become thoroughly decom- 
posed, and available for plant-food. If well covered with 
earth, it will thus keep uninjured for an indefinite period. 





Milk from a HMeifer.—“A Subscriber.” 
It is not only possible, but. easy, to bring a heifer, that 
has not yet bad a calf, or that has not even been bred to 
a ball, into milk. All that is necessary is to excite the 
lacteal organs by permitiing a calf to suck, or by the ac- 
tion of milking with the handsor fingers. We haveseen 
two virgin heifers taking their place among the cows in 
a dairy, to be milked twice a day, and oneof them gave 
4 quarts a day at 14 months of age. 





Improved Demand for Devon 
Cattle.—The New Herd: Book.—H.:M.. Ses- 
sions, of South Wilbraham, Mass., writes us that the de- 
mand for Devons the past six months is greater than for 
the three years previous. The inquiries come from all 
parts of the country. Pedigrees for the 5th volume of the 
‘Devon Herd Book” are now being received, and as 
soon as one thousand entries are made, the volume will 


be published. Mr. Sessions’ herd now consists of 42 | 
| to lay about 12 dozen of eggs, weighing 18 pounds, ard 


head, after having sold 20 in the past few months. 

YWorkshire Swine Record.—G. G. 
C.,”” Hamilton (?). There is no record of Yorkshire swine. 
Had you given the locality of your town, this reply would 
have been sent by postal card. 

Red-water in a Calf.—“J. A. Q,” 
Closter, N. J. Raw flour in the drink is not wholesome 
for a calf; it irritates the intestines, and may be the 
cause of the red-water. In this case we would give two 
ounces of Epsom salts, repeating it the second day, and 
some thin, well boiled oat-meal gruel for drink. If the 
trouble is not removed, give a quarter of.an ounce of hy- 








pogulphite of soda»@aily, for a weck, and givertinseed. 
griel in place of the oat-mcal. Feed herno musty hay, 

Indigestion in Shecp.—J. H. i,” 
Northfield, Conn, An inclination to stretch itself, ang 
stand with the fore and hind legs apart, is a symptom of 
indigestion in @ sheep, The remedy is to give halt a 
pint of raw linseed-oi), and a handful of gait to lick every 
day. When a sheep of a flock dies, it is best to cxaming 
the carcass, and discover the cause of the sickness, or at 
least be able to give some information upon which ad- 
vice may be sought. The best book upon sheep raising 
is Stewart's ‘“‘Shepherd’s Manual” »price $1.50 by mail, 

Treatment of Tanner’s Refuse,— 
“C.L. M.,” Fort Plain, N. Y., and “J. M. Y.,” Saratoga 
Co., N.Y. “Tanner's refuse, which consists of scraps of 
hide, hair, and lime, should be composted with stable- 
manure, or else spread upon the ground and lightly 
plowed in. When brought into contact with the moist 
warm soil, the hair rots very quickly. The whole 
requires heat, moisture, and time, to decompose, When 
using this matter we have mixed it with the mannre in 
turning over the heap during the winter, and have found 
it ready for use in the spring for the corn crop. 





Cheap Steamer for Cooking Feed, 
—“C. J. B.,” Norfolk, Va. Descriptions with illustra. 
tions, of cheap cooking apparatus, are given in the 
American Agriculturist for November, 1874. These num- 
bers can be had for 15 cents each. 





To Preserve Marness from Rats, 
—*A. C.,” Kane Co., Ill. The water-proof dressing, 
known as the *Tunyoap Water-tight,” is said by its 
manufacturers to make harness that is dressed with it 
distasteful to rats and mice. As we have found on trial 
that the claims as to its water-proof qualitics are justi- 
fled, we infer the claim as to its protection of leather 
dressed with it, against vermin, is also well founded, 





6¢ Crackers for Horses.*°—"J. A. 8." 
Had yon given your Post-Office, instcad of County, we 
should have long ago dropped a note saying that wo 
know nothing of the matter beyond what was given. 


To Hoist a Wagon-body.— A Sub- 
scriber,’’ Newton, N. J. The easiest way to hoist a 
wagon-body, is to have two strong hooks in the beam of 
the shed over the place for the wagon, and to suspend 
to each hook a block and tackle. Each end of the wagon 
box may be hooked to the tackle and hoisted, a few feet 
at a time, alternately; until it is}out of the way. Or 
two pulleys may*be hung to the beams, on awivels, and 
two ropes passed over these hooked to the ends of the 
wagon-box.. The ropes may then be wound up by an 
axle and winch, fastencd to the side of the shed, until 

he box is raised sufficiently. 

Sheep Vicks.—‘R. M. H.,’”’ Troy, N. Y. 
Where there is only a small flock, it is easy to hand-pick 
the ticks. To do this, the sheep is taken in front of 
the operator, who stoops over it and opens the wool; 
when a tick is seen, it is quickly snipped in two witha 
pair of short scissors; the eggs or pupe arealso killed in 
the same way. We have easily gone through with fifty 
sheep in this way, in half a day. It is not necessary 
to provide dipping apparatus for a small flock. 

Oats and Peas.—“G. W. J.,’’ Memphis, 
Tenn. The pea,in the mixed crop of oats and peas 
which is usually sown in the Northern States, is a true 
pea related to the garden pea, not the Stock or Cow-pea 
of the South, which is nearer a bean than a pea. The 
former pea climbs the oats, and is held up from the 
soil, The cow-pea, on the contrary, would not do thie, 
but would spread over the ground, 





Japanese Persimmon, —“J. B. B.” 
We think that this would succeed in Kentucky, unless in 
an unusually exposed locality. 





Value of Eggs.—Asa hen may be expected 


to consume 60 pounds of corn in the year, it follows that 
for each pound of eggs, 24 pounds of corn are uscd. 
There is no other animal product afforded so cheaply. 
Five pounds of corn costs now about 6 cents, anda dozen 
eggs, which are the product of that quantity of corn, are 
worth on an average during the year 20 cents. A brood 
of 10 chicks may be brought to a weight of 2 lbs. cach 
upon a bushel of mixed corn and wheat, 80 that 20 Ibs. of 
live weight can be produced from 60 lbs. of grain. There 
is then no more profitable farm stock than poultry. 





Improvement of the Southern 
Levees.—“ W. L. S.,” Black Hawk, La., gives the fol- 
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lowing pertinent,statement,@s toethe Joss caused by in- 
effective levees In the Southern States. He lives on a@ 
plantation that wenld produce 500'to 600\bales of cotfon 
if the leveeswere perfect, bat im their present imperfect 
condition only 200 to 300 bales. cau be produced. . If this 
loss occurs upon oue plantation, what is .the total 
loss in the whole of the river cotintry? The question 
thus becomes one of more than individual importance; 
it is of great national interest. 





‘s William Cullen Bryant, born Nov. 
8d, 1794; died June 12th, 1878,"" was the simple inscrip- 
tion upon the coffin of one whose lony life has been 
eulogized wherever the English language is spoken. 
Other journals haye discussed his relations as poet, 
journalist, politician, ete. Werecord his death as one 
of our most intelligent horticulturists, and as one who, 
born amidst rnral surroundings, never lost his.Jove for 
country life, and who found in the,foreats: and the flow- 
ers themes for his most enduring poems. While he is 
claimed as a bright example in other pursuits, we record 
our high esteem of him as a lover of nature, whether 
manifested in the more artificial products of the garden 
and orchard, or in those of the woods and fields. 





SHOW-BILLS for FAIRS,—Mnch of 
the success of Agricultural, as well as other Exhibitions, 
depends upon bringing them to the attention of the peo- 
ple attractively. A neat, speaking show-bill is effective 
for this. Officers of Agricultural Societies who may 
wish fine appropriate engravings for such bills, can ob- 
tain, at low rates, a selection from the Jargest and best 
assortment in this country, of Animals, Plants, Ma- 
chinery, etc., etc., by addressing the publishers of the 
American Agriculturist. The back volumes of the paper 
will serve as a guide for selection. 





Sowing Hungarian Grass.—“A. G. 
M.,” Shenandoah Co., Va. Hungarian grass is generally 
sown broadcast. The sced is very small, and half a bushel 
to three pecks per acre is sufficient. We know of no good 
reason why it may not be sown with a drill along with a 
sufficient quantity of artificial fertilizer, unless it may be 
that the operation would be longer.and the scced deposited 
deeper than if sown broadcast. This crop should not be 
sown unti) the soil is thoroughly warm, and all danger of 
cold rains has passed. When sown broadcast, apply 200 
lbs. per acre of some artificial fertilizer on the surface, 
after the seed has becn sown upon the newly harrowed goil. 

Price of Thoroughebred Cattle.— 
“§. KEK.” Cattle of the pure breeds are valued at all 
ranges of prices from $100 up to $50,000, according to 
their character for fancy points, or the considcration in 
which their owners hold them. Fair nseful.cows can bo 
purchased for $200 te $300, and bulls for $100 to $250. 





Sowing Grass in Woodland.—“B. 
P. W.,” Raleigh, N. C. -There are many opportanitics 
of providing valuable pasture lots byeeditg wood-lots 
down to grass. If the undergrowth and rubbish are re- 


moved, and the ground lightly broken up with tke plow 
and harrow, it may be seeded without difficulty. Orchard 
grass, an Kentucky blue-grass, thrive best under timber. 
A bushel] of cach may be sown per acre. 





Wheat in South Australia.—tThe fo!l- 
lowing statisties of the wheat-crop in. South Australia, 
will not only give interesting information regarding the 
agriculture of this British Colony, but will also tend to 
show that the low average of the American crop is 
even surpassed in lowness by that of Australia, The 
figures for the past four crops are as follows: 

















\ Price 
| — én Average per 
Year.| Theat. Produce bush. Ane. Bf 
| > 
mae 
1873-4 784,784 6,178,816 7.52/19 bus. $1.39 
1874-5 839,633 9,862,963 1 11.45/;59 * 1.13 
1875-6 898,820 10,739,834 _— 3/300 2 1,25 
1876-7} 1,083,732 5,857,569 594/,55 ** 1.50 








The Australian farmer can by no means rejoice over his 
American brother; on the contrary, the latter may con- 
gratulate himself that he is not the only; nor the worst 
sufferer, from small wheat-crops. 


Bullet in Horse’s Thigh.—“W. L,” 
Crockett, Tex. To effect a cure of a wound: caused by a 
rifle shot, the ball must be extracted, which can only be 
done bya surgeon. You had best call the ablest one in 
your neighborhood. Cast and confine the horse for him, 
and |ct him operate as if the patient were aman. 


Artesian Wells.—“J. L. B.,” Grant Co., 
W. Va. No one can say if an Artesian well can be pro- 
cured except by testing the question by boring for the 
water. On examination of the locality, a competent 
geologist might give an opinion as to the probability of 
success, but no certain promise, For success, one must 








strike a subterranean current which;has its source above 
the level of the mouth of the well. To do this is not 
always possible, and rarely probable. The Driven Well 
is an excelleut substitute fur the Artesian, and will work 
in any locality where it can be put in without excavating 
boulders or ledges, 





Production of the Best Cows.— 
“H.”" The best cows sold in the New York City markets, 
and qnoted.at the highest prices, viz., from $60 to $80, 
will give from 20 to 22 quarts daily. 


Sanford Corn.—“R. D. B.,’? Bedford Co., 
Va. We can not say where the Sanford corn, which is 
a kind very usefal for fodder, can be procured. There 
have been many inquiries for it this season that we 
were unable to reply to, for the reason that those who 
have it neglected to advertise it. 








To Rid a Barn of BRits.—‘A Sub- 
scriber.” The method is as follows: Procure several 
empty barrels, and put a quantity of bran or grain in 
them, and leave them for the rats to feed in without dis- 
turbance for a few days. Then remove. the bran, and 
half fill the barrels with water, covering the surface with 
bran. The rats will go into the barrels withont hesita- 
tion, and many will be caught. To prevent the increase 
of rats, avoid having any hiding places, leaving the floors 
open to the entrance of cats, raise all the sheds and build- 
ings above ground on posts, and have no wooden floors. 








Nuts and Nubbins. 
— oe 

The Virginia bell-punch is not a thermometer—it is 
more like a bar-room-meter. 

It is said that sliding down hill was the direct cause of 
over six hundred deaths during the last winter. Moral— 
Always slide up bill, 

Statistics show that the anmbcrof idiotsis increasing ; 
and yet some newspapers continuc to make war on.gqaack 
doctors. What isa quack doctor for but to kill off the 
fools ? 

A young man sent 60 cts. to a-firm in Michigan’ that 
advertised a reccipt to prevent bad dreams. He received 
a slip of paper, on which was written: “ Don's go to 
sleep.” 

“T say, Jim, if five and a half rods make a perch, how 
many will make a pickerel ? *—‘‘ You just tel] me, first, 
if two hogsheads make @ pipe, how many will makéd a 
meerschaum ?*’ 

The manufacture of paper from wood bas reached per- 
fection in-Canada. The superintendent of a mill up 
there says a tice is cut down and shoved into one end of 
the mill, and five minutes later there is a neighbor at the 
other end to borrow the paper, 

Franky L. was told to watch a cow feeding on the 
Common. Aftcr a while his mother went outto see if 
her darling wanted relief, but the cow was nowhere in 
sight. ‘‘ Why, Franky!” said she, ‘I thonght I told 
you to watch the cow.”—“ And so I did, so long as she 
was in sight.” 


We have a bell in our private office. It is used to call 
one of our boys with. Atleast that isthe popularlegend 
connected with the article, When we want one of the 
boys we ring the bell, and then go out in the back office 
and hunt him up and tell him of the fact, It always 
pleases him to learn that we have been ringing. 

Aman saw a ghost, whilewalking along a lonely high- 
way, at midnight. The ghost stood exactly in the middle 
of the road, and the wayfarer, deciding: to investigate, 
poked at it with his umbrella. The next instant he was 
knocked twenty feet into a mnd-hole, Moral—Never 
poke at a large white mule when its back is turned; 

A Connecticut editor shows his fami with agri- 
culture in the following: “°T is wheat to n-oat thé pro- 
grass of the approach of spring, Onion-der hills and 
meadows nature is bean arrayed in all herb beauty. The 
farmer manifests corn cidér-Apple zeal in his effort to se- 
cure early field crops, while the gardens, with t-hay-r 
radish-ional work, are being carefully attended to.” 

A sharp trick for custom was played by two San Fran- 
cisco hackmen the other night. As’a theater andience 
wasdeparting they stationed themselves at thé door with 
large and open umbrellas. Without stopping to investi- 
gate, those who had umbrellas put them up, while those 
who had not put handkerchiefs over their heads and broke 
for the carriages, and the enterprising Jehus drove off 
with full fares, 

The Need of Pronouncing Distinctly.— 
Guest at Hotel. —T want to get up at eight o’clock.— Hotel 
Clerk.—Want what, sir ?— Guest (emphatically).—I want 
to get up at eight o’clock.—Holel Clerk.—We haven't any 
such thing in the house, sir !—Gwest (angrily).—What do 
you mean, sir ?—Clerk.—I mean that we haven’t any such 
thing in the house as a “ potato-clock !”’ 





- Author of “Draining 























































































AND 
DRAINING FOR HEALTH. 
By GEO. E. WARING, dz., 
Engineer of the Drainage of Central Park, New York. 
CONTENTS: 

LAxd To Be DEiiven’s How Dakine” Aor; How ‘ro 
Make Drains ; How 70 TAKE Cane op Drains; 
Wuat Dnainnine'Cosrs ; Wu 1 Par? How Tro Make 
Truzs; REoLAIMING Sat Mansuts ; Hovsz anp Town 





Dramaes. 

He (the author) describes the action of draining upon 
the soil, the construction of single drains and of 
drains, the cost and the profit of 


chapter which should be widely read,-on house drainage 

and town sewerage in their relations to the public health. 

A Book that ought tobe in the hands of’every Patmer, 
Price, Post-paid, $1.50, 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG FARMERS. 
Br. GEO, E. WARING, Jz. 
~~ CAREFULLY “REVISED, 

CONTENTS :—Tae Pant; al 
CHANICAL CULTIVATION ; ANAL ; 
The foregoing subjects are all diseut lain 

simple language, that any farmer's ae mde 
The book is written by a successful practical farmer, 










THE SANITARY 


City. and Country Dwg Houses. 
"By GEORGE E. WARING, J: 

Convers: The Sanitary Condition of "County Dwelling 
Houses. The Sanitary Condition of City Dwelling Houses. 
Fiudder’s System for the Ventilation of Soil Pipes. Cor- 
respondence. ae eae st-paid, 50 cents. 


The Handy Book (01 of 


Containing Practical Information in et Buying or 
Leasing a Farm ; Fences and Farnt. Im- 
plements, Drainage, Plowing, - 

tion of Crops, Care and Medical. of the - 
Sheep, and Poultry; Management a. Dairy; 


Tables, etc. By Gro. E. WantxeG, J. ania 
for Profit and for Health,” ete. re 


edition, thoroughly navewh by the Author. With 100 Ilus- 
2 eee. 


trations, 8¥0. 
nitary | sy Drainage of 


ae Towns. 
By GEORGE 8. se ty 


A clearand ad exposition of the eresult 
from defective: comme showing rem- 
edied. Col. Waring is an experi “engineer, and dis- 

forcible. manner. the.best methods of 


cusses in.an able..and 
house, town, ana eity drainage, om tO The post-paid $2.00. 


Earth: ‘Closets and “tind “BirtiSe al 


Inctupine: The Earth System (Details) 














System for Cities and Towns.—The a 0 
—The Philosophy of the Earth 
WITH SEVENTEEN ILLU 
Paper Covers, 


A FARMER'S. ay : 


By GEO. EB. WARING, Jz. 
A séries of papers describing and illustrating the Ite 
and methods of farmets in several’¢ountries. Profusely 
illustrated, ee ten Post-paid, $3.00, 


Village Improvements ments & Farm Villages. 
By GEO. E, WARING, dz. 

Contents: Village Improvements.—Village Sanitary 

Work.—Farm Villages.—Life and Work of an Eastern 

Farmer. The work is illustrated. Price, Post-paid, 7c. 





Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price, by 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 
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GARDNER’S 
RAILWAY PITCHING APPARATUS, 












Consist of~ Carrier, Grappling 
Fork, Pulleys, and Hooks. For un- 
loading Hay, Grain, Beane, Corn 
Stalks, loose or in bundles, etc. Can 
be used in any barn, Also, ers 
Stacking Apparatus. Send for Cir- 
enlar, and get valuable information. 
E. V. R. GARDNER & CO.. 

Johnson’s, Orange Co., N. Y. 
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Use the Anti-Friction Hay-Carrier, 
For elevating and conveying Hay, Grain, etc., in barn, bar- 
rack,shed, or fleid. It elevates perpendicularly and conveys 
horizontally any desired distance. No trouble about getting 
over high beams and to the end of deep mows, or to th 
of high stacks. Thousands are now in use. 
tons have been stacked and the frame moved in 45 conse- 
cntive minutes. Fifty tons lave been stacked in asingle day 
with this Frame and Carrier. Send for Circular “2” 

U. S&S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., Batavia, Ill. 


Fitzhugh’s Am. Hay-Elevator. 


The greatest labor-saving ma- 
chine in use. Easily put up and 
operated. It will take one ton of 
Bhay from the wagon and carry it 
back 100 feet in mow in 5% minutes. 
Only occupies 14 in. of space in 
of barn. It is very durable 
and cheap. Price $12.00. Send for 
descriptive catalogue. J.R. Firz- 
HUGH, Mfr. and Pat., 1,708 Barker 
mSt., Philadelphia, Penn, Branch 
Office 55 Beekman St., N.Y. 


THE SILVER & DEMING 


Endless Chain Horse Powers, 


for one, two, and three 
horses, are the best made. 

They have stecl track rods, 
wrought iron links, and for 
strength and durability are 
unsurpassed, 

Our improved Governor 
regulates the speed r- 
fectly. We also manufacture 
Drag and Circular Sawing 
Machines, 

Silver & Deming Mfz. 
Co., SALEM, OHIO. 
Send for circular. 


The Birdsell Clover Separator, 


















SOUTH BEND, IND. 


HARRISON’S MILLS, 
NEWLY IMPROVED. 


New Standard Flouring Mill. 
New Standard Corn Mill. 

Capacity of 12-inch Mill, 2 to 
12 bus. per hour; capacity of 
Light 20-inch Mill, 6 to 40 bus. 
perhour. —— 

Wholesome Bread, Fine 
Flour, High Speed, Quick 
Work, and Economical Mill- 
ing Fully Established. For 
illustrated catalogue, 
scribing the Harrison System, 
Address, Estate of 


ile Be ; 
EDWARD HARKISON, New Haven, Conn. 
(William A. Foskett, Administrator.) 


Big Giant Corn Mill, 


Every Man His Own Miller. 


The only Mill that will grind 
Corn with Shuck on without ex- 
tra expense. The only Mill grind- 
ing Corn and Cob successfully 
that will grind Shelled Corn fine 
enough for family use. 

Grinds twice as fast as any other 
Mill of same size and price. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J. A. FIELD, SON & CO., 
922 N. Snd St., St. Louis. 





















ILLIAM CROZIER has much pleasure in calling 
the attention of Cow-keepers, armers, and Dairymen 
to the NEW SELF-MILKING APPARATUS, This Appara- 
tus or Cow Milker, has been tested by a large number of 
practical Agriculturists, Dairymen, &c. ; and, without excep- 
tion, merited high encomiums and commendations, for its 
adaptability and wonderful rapidity in the Milking of Cows. 
It is considered one of the most invaluable and useful Ma- 
chines yet invented. 
Amongst its many advantages are— 
ist—It is SELF-ACTING, easy of application ; and can be 
used by any person, liowever ignorant of Milking, 
2nd—It will Milk any Cow in FOUR Minutes effectually, 
and its use is more agreeable to the Cow than Hand-Milking. 
8rd—It is a great boon in the case of Sore or Corded Teats. 


dth—its Usefulness, Simplicity, Saving of Time, Cleanli- | 


ness, Durability, and Cheapness, prove it to @ most im- 
ortant and necessary — to a Dairy, and it has only to 
Pecome better known to be universally used. 
Sent free on receipt of Post Office order for $5. 
Printed Instructions accompany each Machine. 
All infringements will be vigorously prosecuted. 


MILK TUBES. 


COW-KEEPERS should not be without one of these, as they 
are invaluable for sore or Corded Teats. 
PRICE $1.00 each. 
WM. CROZIER, Northport, L.I., N. Y. 











Automatic Cow-Milker. 


T have the best and simplest milker in the world, made all 
of pure silver. It is easily kept clean, and has no fiexible or 
rubber tubes to sour and spoil the milk in warm weather. 

It is easily applied, and can be seen while milking that 
every teat is flowin:. 

fil milk sore or short teats, or kicker. 

Fractious cows become very gentile by the use of my milker. 

It is the cheapest, best, and only perfect milker. 

It never gets out of order—never wears out. 

It will milk any cow very quick. 

Price $3.00 per set: two sets, $5.00. Single Tubes, 75 cents. 

Full directions. Asa wanted for every County in each 


State. ° Y, P. O. Box 226, 
Madison, Morris Co., N. J. 





The Self-Acting 
Cow Milker, 





Pat'd May 28th, 1878, is just the thing every one needs who 
keeps cows. Any child can use it, while the men are at work 
in the field. Sent to any part of the U.S. on receipt of $2.00, 
Send for descriptive illustrated pamphlet, containing inter- 
nal views of a cow's teats and bag, dissected by Drs. White 
and Wilson, of this city, and testimonials from Vet. Surgeons 
and Farmers, who have tested the milker for over six mos. 
Agents wanted for U.8., South America, and Australia. 


GEO, E. KING, Prest., 


Office, 575 Broadway, New York, 


Patent Self-Acting Cow-Milker Mig. Co. 
G00D MEN WANTED 


to sell the celebrated cow fetter. It 
sells on sight, Warranted to make the 
worst kicking cow gentle to milk, in 
three days. There is nothing equal to 
it for breaking heifers, Retail price $2. 
For farther information send for illus- 
trated circular to 
H. J. SADLER, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Warren, Trumbull Co., Ohio. 


JERSEY RED SWINE. 


Pigs—either sex—different ages, bred from best of stock, 


now ready. Price List free. 
JOHN S. COLLINS, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


IF xop want to purchase any thor- 
ough! red Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Fowls, 
or Dogs. write for BURPEE’S 
NE ATALOGUE, 24 Edition, 
elegantly illustrated and enlarged, 
with reduced prices, JUST OU'l, and 
is EAEW. Atlee B & C 
° ee Burpee Ov. 
221 Church St, Puilndelphia, Ys. 
P. O. Box, 1,890. 


Agricultural 
Insurance Company, of Watertown, N. Y. 


Capital $200,000.00. Net Surplus, $201,989.97. Total assets 
for the security of Policy holders, January ist, 1878, $1,058,- 
157.60. Insures only Farm Property and Residences against 
fire and lightning. Takes no business risks. 






































AMERICAN 
VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


Incorporated under the Genera! Law 
for Incorporation of Colleges, 
Chapter 51, Laws 1870 — Chapter 219, Laws 1948. 


141 West 54th St., betw. 6th & 7th Avs, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The fourth re course of lectures will ¢ i 
October, 1878. Circular and information can be had ones 
plication to 


A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 
Dean of the Faculty. 


FARMER’S 


VETERINARY ADVISER. 


By Prof. I. LA W, Cornell University, Ithaca,N.Y. 
“The best work on the diseases of animals in the English 


language.”—Country Gentleman. 
Sent by mail from the Author for $3. 








Sale of Imported Jersey Cattle, 
AT CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ALFRED M. HERKNESS & CO., Sole Agents 
for Mr. Edward ta P. Ras of Jersey and iri 
ampton, England, will sell at auction, without reserve, in 
the City of Cincinnati, O., early in July, 

TWELVE PURE BRED JERSEY HEIFERS, 
direct from the Channel Islands. Eligible to entry in the 
American Jersey Cattle Club’s Herd Register. Catalogues, 
giving date and place of the sale, can be had on application 
= b neces Bazaar, North and Sansom Streets, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED JERSEY BULLS, 


The time for breeders and dairy farmers to purchase is 
the present. I offer for sale 12 JERSEY BULLS, from 11 
months to 26 months old. 1 were sired by my bulls 
“Pierot 2d” or “ Pierot ith.” No better sires exist. All 
are from cows of large butter yield. All have beautiful 
colored coats and skins, and several are solid fawn, with 
black points. * All are able to serve cows at once. Five of 
them are subject to entry in the A. J.C. C. Register. Of 
course Chey monet be gilt-edged. Lowest price, $100; high- 
est price, $200. 

THOMAS FITCH, New London, Conn, 


Elegant Illustrated Breeder’s Manual 


i E C and Catalogue of Cattle. Sheep, 


and Poultry. Mailed e to 
allthe breeds. Address 


8 pages, containing much 
BENSON, MAULE & CO, 
223 








useful information, many prac- 
tical hints, and full description of 
Church St., Philadelphia. 
tf Al r Tr 
FINE THOROUGHBRED POULTRY. 
Magrane’s Light Brahmas, also Dark Brahmas, Partridge 
Cochins, and Silver-Laced, White Booted, and Japanese 
Bantams. Bronze, and domesticated Wild Turkeys. 
Our reputation as judges and breeders is ample guarantee 
for excellence of our stock. Eggs in season. per 18. 
MAGRANE & FAIRSERVICE, 
104 Montclair Ave., Newark, N. J. 


for 2 stamps—SendCata- 
logue of Books, Stock, 
ce a Fowls. The latter of 
best strains and pedi- 
gree. “‘ Amateur’s Man- 


ual,” or Specific Mating of Thorough-bred Fowls,” 7% cents. 
“Breeding and Management,” or thorough-breds for prac- 
tical use, 50 cts., both for $1 and 4stamps. “ Eggs for hatch- 
ing,” Lt. or Dk. Brahmas, from mat hens $5, from 
stock $8. Ply. Rocks or Houdans, $4. White or Brown <E- 
horns and B. R. G. Bantams, $3. Bronze Turkeys $5. Pe 
Ducks, $4 per sitting. Stock and fowls for sale. 


I. K. FELCH, Natick, Mass. 
High Class Poultry. 


Light and Dark Brahmas, Partridge and White 
Cochins, Brown and White Leghorns, Houdans, 
and G.§. Bantams. For sale at all seasons, at 
reasonable prices. Eggs, securely packed in 
=. new baskets, $3.00 per 13, or $5.00 for 26. Send 
: for new, novel, Soenet and useful Circular. 

GEO. S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N. Y. 


Brown Leghorn F'owls. 


They excel in Egg-prodacing, are None-setters, 
I will forward young broods of chicks, age from 10 to 21 
days, at $1.00 per chick, after June 1. Guarantee safe arrival 
in a healthy condition. Eggs $1.50 per 18. Send for Circular. 
EDWARD LUTZ, 
Or Emsworth, Pa. 80 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


SUNNYSIDE POULTRY FARM. 


Eggs from the following varieties at $3.00 per setting. 


Brown Leghorns. Pat. Cochins Black _Cochins, 
White Leghorns, Plymouth Rocks, Dark Brahmas. 

A Photograph of the finest Poultry House in the U.S., will 
be sent to any address for 2 cts. 


W. G. TRACY, 
Towanda, Pa. 


Building Felt. 


This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine leather, is for outside 
work (no tar substances used) and 
inside, instead of plaster. Felt 
carpetings, etc. Send for circular 
and samples. 


























Cc. J. FAY, Camden, N. J. 
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BOYS 


here’s a for- 
tune for you. 






















\ PARENTS 
learn your boys 
a trade, and amuse 





any $10 













«IT made $60 
fret month.’? 


. [A $10 SCROLL AND JIG SAW FOR 


In our new ** My Companion”? Jig Saw, we offer a prize'to the Boys of America. You can make'$5.per week work~ 
ing evenings, and learn a trade that will always give you good wages. The New Impreved ne 
Saw is as gocd and will do finer work than any $15 or $20 Saw in the world. it is not a toy, it 

ractical machine, and used by both professional and amateur workmen. Deseription.— Length of Arms, t Inches 
Pength of Arm for work, 18 inches; Height of Table, 31 inches; Diameter of Balance Wheel, 61-2 inches; of Drive 
Wheel, 12 inches; length of Stroke, 18-4; Number of Strokes of Saw per minute, from 800 ‘to 1,000, A competent parties: we 
says,— “ J cannot make this saw for $10; 7 should not get paid for my time alone.’ We make them by the 10,000; make each 
part with special and expensive machinery , which cuts out and finishes with great rapidity, each part fitting exactly where it ae 
belongs, and there is no waste of material or time. A SINGLE MACHINE COULD NOT BE MADE FOR $15, 
best oak and ash, with iron wheels, blocks, braces, and connections, and steel bearings, Eachone warranted for ten 

ears; every one adjusted and tried before sold. Directions sent for putting together which can be done in ten minutes. 
_ won boy is delighted with bracket sawing; it pays them good wages, and their work commands a ready sale. Our saw com- | 
pletely fills the long felt want for a foot power saw that will do the best work, AND BE WITHIN THE REACH OF THE 
POOREST BOY. We make but very little on a singlesaw, but we mean that every boy in America shall have one. Both the 
press and mechanics flatteringly endorse oursaw. IT Is AN UNPRECEDENTED BARGAIN. Messrs, Perry, Mason, & Co.,.editors 
of the - uth’s Companion, say,—“IT WILL saw as fast, DO AS BEAUTIFUL WORK, AND cut out as work as 
machine IN THE WORLD. It takes apart and packs in a very small space, (only 36 inches by 13 inches by 4 inches,) 
and weighs only 25 pounds, ancl sent to any address on receipt of only 
& 3.O0 or witha poweful drilling attachment and full set of drills, only @3.503 or with the drill and a powerful 
Cireular Saw and a large and complete Turning Lathe (with a full set of Turning Tools,) only $6.00; 
making a “a se! dagen that will do first class work, and that could not be bought equally as good ere for 
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pated 


With each saw we give over fifty original Designs and Patterns, four Saw Blades, and four illus-~ 
trated lessons for beginners. The saw can be sent C. O. D., to any point east.of Ohio on — of $1.50 
to guarantee charges, which is deducted from the bill; but when the cash accompanies the order we give 
free extra saws and our 50 ct. prize sheet of Designs. If it is not all we claim and you are not satisfied, 
we will refund your money. Address all orders for ts Eupeores Companion | 

Water §t., Boston, Mass. 

















| Offer the following for Sale, 


from my own importation and prize herd of Ayrshire, 4 

earling, Bulls, 3 Ball Calves ond 16 Ayrshire 
vo w Calves, 2 few yearling Southdown_ Rams 
and Ram Lambs from imported ewes and ram ; 8 young 
Shepherd Collie Pups. 


WILLIAM CROZIER, 
Beacon Hill, Northport, L. Tey N. Y. 


CHESTER WHITES, 


PREMIUM HEADQUARTERS STOCK. 


Also, Impreved Yorkshire and Berkshire 
Pigs, all ages.—Thoroughbred Jersey and Ayrshire 
Calves, “deep butter and milk Cy ” a speciaity.— 
Scotch Shep ord and other Do red and for sale by 
FRANCIS MOK 3. Philadelphia, Pa. 


IVERSIDE FARM.—Jerseys, Berkshires, and Cots- 
wolds imported, bred, and for sale. Bronze Turkeys 
Pekin Ducks, and Light Brahmas. Send for catalogue. 
Cc. P. MATTOCKS, Portland, Me. 


CAME FOWLS. RED IRISH 











and Shew Carrier . Pigeons, chi ed by J. OC. 
COOPE 34 Cooper Hiil, Limerick, Ireland, winner 
of Gold Medals at Paris and New York, Bro Medal 
and Diplomas Centennial, Phi jiadelphia 3 also 
Thorough-bred Hounds, Beagles, and other Dogs. J. C. C, 


can likewise select Sheep, Cattle, and Horses for 
clients, having had long and large experience in them, 


N, GUILBERT, 


Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa., 


Importer and Breeder of Improved Blooded Live Stock, 
Horses, Cattle, Cotswold and Sonthdown Sheep, Chester, 
Berkshire and Yorkshire Pigs, Toulouse, Bremen, ong Kong, 
White China and Wild Geese, Cayuga, Rouen, Aylesbury, 
Pekin and Musk Ducks, Bronze, Blue, Buff and White 
Turkers, Dorkings, Brahma,Cochin, Guinea and all other 
Fowl, Deer, Swans, Peacocks, Pigeons, Eggs, &c., at low 
prices. Best beng of f Dogs and Maltese Cate. Rabbits, Fer- 
rets, Guinea Pigs, W ce, &c. Song Birds of all Kinds, 
and "Shetland 1 nln Mine Milch Cows always on hand. 
Newfoundland Pups, Deer, and Swan wanted. 


THE “POULTRY WORLD,” 


Hart ford, Conn., isa success in its way, beyond awwrt 
Vol.7 begins January, 1878. Order the best of poul hh 
lies. Itis original, fresh, and practical, always. 
Only 75 cents extra gives every subscriber 72 ‘Splendid 
Fowl Chromos, annually! Every poultryman should 
pat excellent Monthly. Now is the time to subseribe 

or 

The new Weekly ** American Poultry Yard,”’’ is 
also just out. $1.50 a year (52 A pte post paid. Or, both 
papers to same <a $2.00 

i. H. Steaaara, Hartford, Conn. 











‘New Automatic” 


This machine stands PRE-EMINENT over all others 
in QUALITY and MERIT, and therefore commands a 
higher price. Persons seeking THE BEST sewing ma- 
chine appreciate its NEW AND VALUABLE FEATURES, .. 
together with its silence, lightness, swiftness, ease of 


working, simplicity and durability. it is the ONLY s sew- 


ing machine in the world with NO TENSION to manage, . 

and is different from all other machines in its principles 

of operation, being FAR IN ADVANCE of any. — t 
Descriptive Circulars on application. ss 


WILLOOX & GIBBS S. M. C0. 


658 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NOTICE TO THE LADIES.| The Racine Iron Works 


MANUFACTURE 


CORTICELLI Florists’ & Ornamental Iron Goods, 


MLK AND TWIST 


Should be kept for sale by all enterprising dealers in Trim- 
mings. When you cannot procure it at your store, apply 


directly to the manufacturers, Ferneries, or Wardian Cases, 
tains, Vases, Brackets, Plant 


NONOT ove corns | SZRERSAM, Per, Bain, Wh 


No. 18 SUMMER STREET. 













Foun- 
ioe Boxes, 








Scribner’s Lumber & Log-Book. 


f VER HALF A MILLION SOLD. Most compiete book 

of its kind ever published. Gives measurenent of all 
kinds of lumber, logs, and plank, by Doyles’ Rule, cubical 
contents of square and round timber, stave and ‘headin 
bolt tables, wages, rent, board, capacity of cisterns, cor 
wood tables, interest, ‘ete. Standard ’ Book throughout 
United States and Canada. 

Ask your bookseller for it, or one sent by me for 35 cents, 
post-paid. G. W. FISHER, 

P. O. Box 238, Rochester,.N. Y. 


i FRIENDS! If you are in any K interested in 


BEE 2 


We will with pleasure send £ 8a) mee OL 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN B TURE. 
with a descriptive price-list of he latest im a eee i 
Hives. tiongy xtractors, Artificial Comb, Sec: 
tion oxes, all ks and journals, and every- 
thing pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Patented. Sim- 
ply send your rey — a anys card, written plainly, to 
OOT, Medina, Ohio. 








HIRES ROOT BEER PACKAGE 


Makes 5 Gallons of Delicious Root Beer for 25 
cts, Made from Pipsissewa, Sarsaparilla, Dandelion, &c. 
To Farmers and Laboring Men it will be pend, . age eea- 
ble. refreshing Beverage during the eo m 
Manufactured only by C. E. HIRE Wholesale. ‘Botanic. 
Drngzgist, No. 9 Letitia St, Philadelphia Pa. 
Ask Your Druggist for it. 


GREAT ReDucTIONI | Day's Transposing Cabinet Organ 


Branson Knitting Machines. (Centennial Award). No. 452 i 
Marshall Street, Philadelphia, Pa. G. A-Quimby, Agent. Raises or Lowers its Pitch to 





I S' 
Ho. 1 1 Maghine, 6 Needle, $10.00; ; formerly $70.00. Suit the Voice...... 
fio. 3 ace BS : Be (00, « Ay Bio. Bes organ in.the world for Vocaliste, Day ar Sun- 
(Bix extra needles sent with each atictnes r+ a ee nes 0 a 
GENTS LOOK! Catalogue of 44 Novelties free, DAY BROTHERS & co., 
da ot 9 Hare ER tate aa Baltimere, ita. 








THE WALKER WASHER. | BARLOW’S' INDIGO BLUE. 








da Them in Best quality va ae most }iberal measure. 
gees Use. D3 North Second Street, Philadelphia 
mer eh sa 
naan ind “Cea. j 
where th r ey are 3h) he 
ing — 
ERIE TE WASHER 00., ee 




















a4 91 Jonny St., New York, 


SHBG QNUES FORD | wevny worse teen. J6sshH atikot sons 





puma Poon | St eee Pee 
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The Sportsman’s Library 
of Standard Works. 


NOW IN PRESS. 
We shal! publish, in a few days, 


An Elegantly Illustrated Catalogue, 


embracing all the works of value bearing upon Hunting, 
Fishing, Boating, Rifle Practice, and other out-door sports. 
The illustrations are of a superior order, many of them 
being TAKEN FROM LIFE. We ltiave added a 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT to our Publishing House, 
comprising books of this character. All the works enumer- 
ated in the Catalogue will be supplied to the trade and at re- 
tail. Copies of the Catalogue will be sent to the trade on 
application. They will be mailed to individuals on the re- 
ceipt of two three-cent postage stamps. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broadway, N. Y. 


About Books 


Read What is Said Below 


for Farmers. 





In response to a request made of one whose thorough and 

ractical knowledge on all matters pertaining to the Farm, 
Eeoden, and Household is so fally conceded that his opin- 
ions could not fail to secure attention and command respect 
were we permitted to give his name, we have received the 
following as his judgment concerning some of thé works on 
our Catalogue of Books for Farmers, 

Any of these Books will be forwarded, post-paid, to any 
address in the United States or Territories, on reccipt of the 
price, by Orange Judd Company, 245 Broadway, New York. 





For a Farmer’s 


The New American 
Farm Book, 
By R. L. and L. F. ALLEN. 
Price $2.50. 





The Western Grasshoppers. 


—eoo — 


A Valuable Work by Prof. Riley. 


THE LOCUST PLAGUE 


IN THE 
UNITED STATES: 


Being more particularly a treatise on the Rocky Mountain 
Locust, or so-called Grasshopper, as it Occurs east of the 
Rocky Mountains, With practical recommendations for its 
destruction. By Prof. Charles V. Riley, State Entomologist 
of Missouri; Chief of the U. S. Entomological Commission ; 
Author of “ Potato Pests,” etc. With 45 illustrations. 


Price, Post-paid, $1.25. 
Play and Profit in my Garden. 
By E. P. ROE, 


Author of “‘ Barriers Burned Away,” ete. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


The author takes us to his garden on the rocky hill-sides fn 
the vicinity of West Point, and shows us how out of it, after 
four years’ experience, he evoked.a profit of $1,000, and this 
while carrying on pastoral and literary labors. . . . . It 
is very rare that so much literary taste and skill are mated 
toso much agricultural experience and practical good sense. 
—Harper's Magazine. 

This book is as poetical as it is tical. Still he is no 
dreamer. He goes into every essential detail with as much 
minuteness and precision as if he were writing a manual for 
the practical farmer. Indeed few works prodpenedly de- 
voted to agriculture give more sound and valuable informa. 
tion on the secret of winning golden harvests from the soil? 
than this brief idyllic sketch.—JN. Y. Tribune. 

$1.50 


Price, Post-paid 





REVISED EDITION. 


The American Standard of Excellence, 


As revised by the American Poultry Association at their 
Convention held in Chicago, a description 
of all the varieties of thoro' fowl. This 
edition contains the latest should be in the 
hands of every breeder of choice poultry. 


Price, post-paid, $1.00. 


BUTTER AND BUTTER-MAKING, 


With the best Methods for ane and ener A it. 
By Wr11I1s P. Hazarp, Presideht of the Chadd’s Ford 
ers’ author of the a , and yee 
Coy ote Tlustrated. 12mo. per cover. Price, pos' 
> ¥ 


— of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
rice ° 
price’? ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


245 Broapway, New York. 


A Trochar for Cattle-Men. 


In June of 1872 we gave illustrations of a Trochar and 
Cannuia io be used in ringing a bull, and on 
page 13 (January) and page 97 (March) of the 
American Agriculturist for 1873 (copies of 
which may be got from this office for 15 cents 
each) we described the use of this apparatus 
in relieving hoven in cattle. These ar- 
ticles have bronght outa large demand for 
Trochars, and failing.to find just the right 
kind among the makers of surgical imple- 
ments, we have induced an establishment 
to undertake their mannfacture. We give 
herewith a small engraving of the Trochar. 
These articles are now in the trade, and 
may be had of most dealers in agricultural 
implements. Those who can not get them from dealers 
can receive them from this office, prepaid, for $1.00. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 














Farm Implements 
and Machinery. 
By Joun J. THOMAS. 
Price $1.50. 


Home Library. 


This is the best American 
work upon general farm 
management. It treats of 
the leading crops, build- 
ings, draining, etc., and in- 
cludes sufficient about ani- 
mals of different kinds to 
meet the wants of most 
farmers. 

Most farming opcrations 
are accomplished by force, 
applied through imple- 
ments and machines, and a 
farmer should understand 
mechanics, at least sufii- 
ciently to apply force most 
economically. In this work 
the fundamental principles 
are clearly taught, and their 
application illustrated. 





American Weeds and 
Useful Plants. 
By Dr. Wm, DaRLINGTON. 
Price $1.75. 





How Crops Grow, 
(price $2.00), and 
How Crops Feed, 
(price $2.00.) 

By Prof. Sam's W. JOHNSON. 





Country and Suburb- 
an Homes. 
By D. T. ATwoop. 
Price $1.50. 





The Fruit Garden. 


By P. Barry. Price $2.50. 





Gardening for Profit. 


By Peter HENDERSON. 
Price $1.50. 


For the farmer who 
wishes to know something 
about the weeds upon his 
farm, as well as useful cul- 
tivated and wild plants, 
this will answer better than 
ageneral treatise on botany. 


If I could have but two 
books in such a library it 
would be these, as I con- 
sider thein the most import- 
ant coatributions to agri- 
cultural literature of mod- 
ern times. They contain 
all of vegetable physiology 
and agricultural chemistry 
that any except special stu- 
dents need, and nowhere is 
there so much of agricul- 
ture condensed in so small 
aspace. As works of refer- 
ence they are indispensable. 

Such alibrary should have 
some work on domestic ar- 
chitecture. ..Most works 
upon the subject are costly 
on account of the designs. 
This is one of the best 
works, at a moderate price, 
and contains, with other 
matter, the method of build- 
ing with concrete. 

After the farm crops, fruit 
is of the most importance. 
No work covers the whole 
subject so completely as 
this, 

Farmers near cities often 
make more from garden 
crops than from farm crops. 
This is the best work on 
market gardening, and will 


‘serve for the family garden 











Gardening for the 
South. 
By Wm. N. WaIrTe. 
Price $2.00. 





The New Book of 
Flowers, 
By Josern Breck. 
Price $1.75. 





Mysteries of Bee- 
Keeping. 

By M. QurnzBy. Price $1.50. 
Practical Poultry- 
Keeper. 

By L. Wrient. Price $2.00. 
Swine Husbandry. 
By F. D. Copurn. 
Price $1.75. 

The Pig. 


By Josern Harris. 





Price $1.50. 


also. 


An excellent garden book, 
and in the libraries for 
Southern farmers might be 
substituted for Hender- 
son's, but it would be well 
to have both. 

I do not know of any 
book upon out-door flower 
gardening that on the 
whole is so good as this, 
Itsteachings are sound, and 
style pleasing. 


Bees, Poultry, and Pigs 
are often made subjects of 
especial care by small far- 
mers, and separate treatises 
on these are more likely to 
be asked for in a library 
like this than those upon 
the larger animals. Each 
of these stands in the front 
rank of books in its line. 








me | So in farm operations 

Draining for Profit, | the work of Draining, im. 

j Portant as it is in many 

cases, is not likely to be 

treated sufficiently in detaj) 
in general works, 


By Gro. E. WaRIne, Jn. 
Price $1.50, 





A most timely book, for 
inquiries are numerous 
upon this subject of “fr. 
rigation for the Farm, Gar. 
den, and Orchard.” This is 
plainly written and copious- 
ly illustrated ; is thoroughly 
practical, and sufficiently 
suggestive to mect almost 
any possible case in which 
water may be used for the 
benefit of the crops. It is, 
in short, a practical manual 
of irrigation, which will be 
useful in a wide diversity of 
instances. 


Irrigation. 
By Henry STEWART. 
Price $1.50. 





This work is regarded by 
competent judges as the 
most valuable production 
in the department of hus- 
bandry of which it treats, It 
is very fully itlustrated, and 
is designed to be a help to 
every sheep owner, whether 
his flock be large or small. 


The Shepherd’s 
Manual. 

By Henry STEWART. 
Price $1.50. 





No farmer can afford to 
be without this little book. 
It gives the most complete 
account of the Colorado 
Beetle anywhere to, be 
found, and includes all the 
latest discoveries, as to the 
habits of the insect and the 
various means for its de- 
struction. It is well illus- 
trated, and exhibits in a 
map the spread of the insect 
since it left its native home, 


Potato Pests, 
By Pror. C, V. RIuEy. 


Price, paper covers, 50 cts. ; 
cloth, 75 cts. 





As all the other works are 
matters of fact, it may be 
. well to have a little pleas- 
Tim Bunker Papers, fntry. This conveys much 

Price $1.50. sound teaching on rural 

economy in a quaint style, 

and it is sometimes policy 
to sugar-coat your pill. 








Books for a Larger Library. 


Besides all the works in the foregoing list, I would add 
the following: 


American Cattle. L. F. Aten. $2.50. 

Randall’s Sheep Husbandry. $1.50. 

Hints to Horse Keepers, H. W.Herszenr. $1.75. 

American Cattle Doctor. 12mo. G. H. Dapp. 
$1.50. 

Modern Horse Doctor, 12ino. G.H. Dapp. $1.50. 


Insects Injurious to Vegetation. 
Dr. Harris. $4.00. 


Small Fruit Culturist. A. 8. Fourier. $1.50. 


Draining for Profit and Draining for 
Health. G. E. Wanine, Jr. $1.50. 


Cranberry Culture. J. J. Ware. $1.25. 
Grape Culturist. A. S. Fourier. $1.50. 
An Egg Farm. Sropparp. Paper 50c.; cloth Yc. 


Hops. 30cts. Flax. 30 cts. Tobacco. 2 cts. 
Onion. cts. Essays. 


Boussingault’s Rural Economy. $1.60. 
Play and Profit in My Garden. Ror. $1.50. 
Landscape Gardening. Downine. $6.50. 
Gardening for Pleasure. Henperson. $1.50. 
The Book of Evergreens,. J. Hoorzs. $3. 
Farm Gardening & Seed Growing. Brut. $1. 
Hunter and Trapper. H. TxrasHer. $1. 
The Market Assistant. Drvor. $2.50. 
Hedges and Evergreens, Warver. $1.50. 
Pear Culture. P. T. Quinn. $1. 
Money in the Garden. . Quinn. $1.50. 
Peach Culture. Fouron. $1.50. 
Broom:Corn and Brooms. Pap. 50c. Cl. ‘5c. 
Caldwell’s Agricultural Chemical Ana- 
lysis. $2.00. . 
Geyelin’s Poultry Breeding. $1.25. 
Gregory on Cabbages. 30c. 
Johnson’s Agricultural Chemistry. $1.%. 
My Vineyard at Lakeview. $1.25. 
Nichol’s Chemistry of the Farm and Sea. 
$1.25. 
Parsons on the Rose. $1.50. 
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VALUABLE 


ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS 


Atwood’s a 
Country and Suburban Houses. 


This work is finely illustrated with about one hundred and 
fifty engravings, and gives instruction upon all points, from 
the selecting of a place to build, to the perfect completion 
of the house. By D. T. Atwood, Architect. Cloth, 12mo. 

Post-paid, $1.50. 


Hussey’s 


Home Building, 
From New York to San Francisco. 


It is EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED, Containing 42 Plates of 
Perspectives, with Plans of 45 Original Buildings, of as many 
classes, and their cost; and an INVALUABLE TABLE of ma- 
terials, labor, and prices, at about 400 cities, towns, and ham- 
lets, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, Also, complete and 
ELABORATE SPECIFICATIONS of materials and labor; mer- 
chandise, and where it may be procured. It also contains 
original descriptions and valuable statistics for 1876 of over 
250 Cities and Towns. By E. C. Hussey, Architect, author of 
Hussey’s National Cottage Architecture, &c, Post-paid, $5.00. 


Palliser’s 


American Cottage Houses. 


Entirely New Designs for Country, Suburban, and Village 
Cottages’; Villas and Houses. ‘he authors of this work 
have endeavored to combine good taste with practical, con- 
venient plans, and sound construction. Their aim is to get 
the best effect in the simplest, most common-sense, and least 
expensive manner. 

The designs are entirely new and attractive, and are ac- 
companied with plans, elevations, specifications, details, 
working scales, and estimated cost of construction. The 
estimates run from $350 to $3,500, so that it may be called a 
book for all. Post-paid, $5.00. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 


Bicknell’s 


Specimen Book of 100 Archi- 
tectural Designs. 


This work shows a great variety of Plans, Elevations, and 
Views of Model, Modern Homes, from Designs of the fore- 
most architects in the country. 

It isa very desirable book for builders, and all who con- 
template building or remodeling. Handsomely bound in 
cloth, 8yo. Post-paid, $1.00, 


Allen’s 


Rural Architecture. 


Practical Directions and Suggestions for Construction of 
convenient Farm-Houses, Cottages, and Out-Buildings, in- 
cluding Barns, Stables, Sheds, Carriage and Wagon-Houses, 
Work-Shops, Wood-Houses, Ash and Smoke-Houses, Ice- 
Houses, Poultry and Bee-Houses, Dove-Cotes, etc., together 
with directions for the Gardens and Grounds; useful and 
ornamental Domestic Animals, ete. By Hon. Lewis F. Allen, 
Editor of “‘ American Herd-Book,” “New American Farm 
Book,” etc. Cloth, 12mo. Post-paid, $1.50. 


= Lakey’s 

Village and Country Houses. 

Or, Cheap Houses for All Classes, comprising eighty-four 
pages of designs. The object, in almost every instance of 
these designs, has been to secure as large an amount’ of 
space and comfort as was possible with the least expendi- 
ture of money, without neglecting the exterior featrres of 
each building. Royal Quarto. Post-paid, $5.00. 


Leuchars’ 


How to Build Hot-Houses, 


Green-Houses, Graperies, etc., etc., and how. to. Ventilate 
them. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. This is the 
only work published in this country, specially devoted to 
this subject. By Robert B. Leuchars, Garden Architect. 
Cloth, 12mo. Post-paid, $1.50. 
Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 








ie Haag RDAs 
POULTRY. KEEPER. 


A COMPLETE AND STANDARD GUIDE TO THE 


MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY, 


FOR DOMESTIC USE, ‘THE MARKETS, OR 
EXHIBITION. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 
By L. WRIGHT. 








NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


This book is a valuable manual for everybody who 
feeds chickens or sells eggs. It suits at once the plain 
poulterer who must make the business pay, and the chick- 
en fancier whose taste is for gay plumage, and strange, 
bright birds. The most valuable portion is thie first see- 
tion, extending through fifty-five pages. These were writ- 
ten with the intention of producing a manual so plain, 
minute, and practical, that anyone could, by using it as 4 
guide, with no previous experience with poultry, become 
at once successful in producing eggs, young’chickens, and 
fat fowls for market. The author has not missed his aim, 
The middle parts of Mr. Wright’s Manual are.taken up 
with minute directions for making show fowls for’Fairs, 
a nice diseussion of the good and bad. points.of the dif- 
ferent ‘breeds, and a brief sketch of snch fancy stock as 
peafowl, pheasants, and water-fowl. Then follows 8 
section on artificial hatching, and another, worth special 
attention, on large poultry yards....A study of Mr, 
Wright's: book will convince any farmer's wife. that, all 
she needs is to give a half hour each day, of intelligent 
and sagacious attention to her poultry, in order to obtain 
from them, not tape, and knitting needles,and_ buttons, 
and nutmegs merely, but the family supplies of sugar, 
shoes, and cloth. New York Tribune. 


It is the most complete and valuable work on the mat- 
ers of which it treats yet published: It will be found a 
plain and sufficient guide to any one in any circumstances 
likely to occur, and is illustrated with elegant engravings 
of many breeds of fowls. Farmers’ Cabinet. 


This is a reprint, with numerous wood engravings, of 
an English book, the object of which is to convey in 
plain language a great deal of practical information about 
the breeding and management of poultry, whether for 
domestic use, the miarkets, or exhibition.... The book is 
eminently practical, and we recommend it to farmers an¢ 
others interested in breeding and selling poultry. 

Philadelphia Press. 


It is a handsome volume, brought out in the best style, 
and enriched with nearly fifty illustrations; Itis evidently 
the frnit of a thorongh, practical experience and knowl- 
edge of fowls, and will be fonnd a plain and sufficient 
guide in all the practical details of poultry management 
as a profitable business, United Presbyterian. 


The subject is treated fully and ably by an experienced 
hand, and the volume will doubtless find a farge sale 
among the growing class of poultry fanciers. It is em- 
bellished with numerous illustrative engravings. 

New York Observer. 


The author has called to his aid all who were expen 
enced in the subject. whereof he writes, and the conse- 
guence is a volume of more than ordinary thoroughness 
and exhaustiveness. Rochester Democrat. 

The book is a comprete and standard guide to the man- 
agement of poultcy for domestic use, the market, and 
for exhibition. Watchman and Reflector. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


ORANCE JUDD CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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Being an Iilustrated Account of the 


Colorado Potato-beetle 


AND THE OTHER 


Insect Foes of the Potato 
IN NORTH AMERICA. 


With Suggestions for their 3 Bepression 
and Methods for their Destruction. 


BY 


CHARLES V. RILEY, M. A., PH. D. 


(STATE ENTOMOLOGIST OF MISSOURT.) 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS, 
THE COLORADO POTATO-BEETLE. 

Its Past History.—The. Insect’s Native Home.—Rate at 
which it traveled,—How it traveled.—It spreads but does" 
not travel in the Sense of leaving one District for anothér—= 
Area invaded by It.—Causes which limit its Sprend— flow it 
affected the Price of Potatoes—The Modification it has 
undergone.—Its Natural History.—Its Poisonous Qualities— 
Its Food Plants The Beetle eats as well as thie Larva —its 
Natural Enemies.—Remedies.—The Use of Paris Green.— 
Bogns Experiments.— Alarm. aliout. the: Insect Abroad.— 
Nomenclature —The Bogus Colorado Potato-beetle: " 

OTHER INSECT FOES OF THE POTATO. 

THE STALK-BORER.—THE POTATO STALK-WEEVIL.—THE 
PoTATO OR TOMATO-WORM.—BLISTER-BEETLES. The Striped 
Blister-beetle. The Ash-gray Blister-beetle. The Black-rat 
Blister-beetle. The Black Blister-beetle. The Margined 
Blister-beetle.—THRE THREE-LINED POTATO-BEETLE.=THE 
CucuUMBER FLEA-BEETLE:—THE CLUBBED TORTOISE-BEETIR. 
Price, Post-paid, paper covers, 50 cts. ; cloth, 75 cts. . 


The Farm-Yard 
Club of Jotham.. 


An Account of the Families and 


Farms of that Famous Town. 
By GEORGE By LORING. 

4 NOTICES®BY THE PRESS. © &% 
The Fatm-Yard Club of Jotham, an Acéo . 
lies and Farms of that Famous Town, so haj z 
the information which both the amateuriand the professional 
farmer need, with the charms of individual experience and 
characterization, that it will please a great of tastes. 
Tne number and excellence of the illustrations deserve spe- 
cial mention, the designs being tastefully conceived and - 
skillfally executed, and having, moreover, & peculiar ap- 
propriateness.— Globe, Boston, Mass, 

Dr. Loring has given us a book which is atonce cyclopedic 
in its information, entertaining for its wit and humor, and 
interesting as a story, for the bright thread of real life and 
love that runs through it.— Golden Rule. 

Octavo, 608 pages, with 70 Illustrations of Characters, Coun- 
try Scenes, Farm Animals, and Implements, by Champney, 
Rose, Lathrop, Forbes, and others. Price, post-paid, $3.50. 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price, by 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, : 
















245 Broapway, New York. 
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RE THE BEST. 
Send for our New Reduced Price List. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TE COMPANY, 
P.O. Box 5643. $1 and 33 Vesey St., New York City. 


TEAS REDUGED 





RELIEF. FOR HARD TIMES!! 
A Sure Investment! ! 


BUY LAND OF 
THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 
This Company has 3,000,000 acres of the Best 
in the world; for sale in NEBRASKA, at 
Prices and on Terms that make it cheaper to 


own a farm than be without. Short Win- 
ters! Long Summers! Come and see, 
Cheap fare from all principal points. 
Write for information. Sent Free everywhere. 
LEAVITT BURNHAM 
Land Commissioner U. P. R. R. Co., 
Cor. 9th and Farnam 8ts., Omaha, Neb. 
@” Refer to this advertisement. 





and other —_ now growing. 1,500 


to 
8. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 


PL AYS Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored Fire, 
3 Ww Moustaches, etc. Catalogues sent free by 
HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No.6 Beektean Strest WY 


FRnar FARMS, desirably leaned, ~~. crops of 





Delaware Fruit and Grain 
Farms at low prices. A.P. 
s GRIFFITH, Suyena, Dex. 








50 re See a rie Cares, 
ré. e 
STAR CARD CO. Clintenvitic, Conn. 


5 0 Snowflake Crown, Gold Dust, and Damask Cards, no 
2 alike, your name on all in gold and jet, 10c 
: G. A. SPRING & CO., 


52 CARDS—Diamond, Roseate, Basket, Repp, &c., 


ast Wallingford, Conn. 





12 cts., in case 16 cts. Outfit 10 cts. 
NOVELTY CARD CO., Wailingford, Conn. 


MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
25 Acquaintance Cards, 10 cents. Agents’ Outfit, 
10 cts. L. C. COE & CO., BrisToL, Conn. 


les of Ca: 10c., or 10 Chromo Cards, 10c., 
th name; 10 Comic Photos, all fun, 10c. outfit 
10e. J. B. HUESTED, Nassau, N. Y. 


FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, with 
name, 10c. 20 Scroll, with name, 10c., post-paid. 
GEO. I. REED & CO, Nassav, N. ¥. 


Finely Printed Visiet Ca: no 2 alike. 
with your name on them a P for only “4 4 
40 TAR PRINTING CO., } tN RY ~ 


Mixed Cards, with n 7 25, 
50 0c, Outfit, 1 ame, in case 18, 25, no 2 alike, 


twater Bros., Forestville, Conn. 


Another battle on high prices 
yy E ~ f " Bm ty 
ate spaper for full re sent 
Before buying PIANO or ORGAN, read ay latest circu- 
lar. Beatty’s celebrated Pianos & Organs, beautiful Instru- 
ments! Challenge comparison! Rivals are jealous of my 
success! Most successful house in America! 
Rosewood Pianos, $135, 16 stop Church Or; fans, 
r 


WAR erie e: bargains now ready. A ess i116. 
Daniel F. Beatty, Washington,N.J.,U.S.A. 


Herald of Health for 1878 


and 4 back Nos. free $1.00. Samples 10 cents. 

h,or how to feed one’s self so as to main- 

eit Cause, Preveution, and Cure, by Eigiene, 
¥ ion, and Cure 

Rithe above, $2.50 Circulars free. See oF. an Dee. 


. All 
Agriculturist, 1877. woo HOLBR 
13 © 15 Latent gz. Now York. 


LASELL SEMINARY ‘Qaburndate, Mass.’ 


Auburndale, Mass. 
Boston privileces with delightful suburban home. Special 
care of health, manners, and morals of growing girls. Un- 
usual advantages in Music, Elocution, etc. Send for cata- 
logue. Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


THE 


“Model Piano.” 


PRICE $150 to $200. 


The “MopeL” is a beautiful little Upright or Cottage 

eee: it is manufactured from the best materials that.can 
rocured ; the eee is excellent, and its durabili- 

ty is guaranteed; it is small, light, and occupies but little 
room, is easily transported, and above all the “ MopEL” is 
sold at about one-third the price that is aay paid for an 
other reliable piano. For the above reasons, it is very sui 
able for people of moderate means, and those living in small 
houses; but it is especially adapted for beginners, and on 
account of its low price, commends itself to every parent, 
because it possesses all the principal features of the finest 
piano. and has none of the numerous disadvantages of the 
reed organ. 

For full particulars write for illustrated pamphlet, and 
state where you saw this notice. 


SIMPSON & COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS, 


PATENTEES AND 
No. 5 Kast 14th St., N. ¥. City. 





























The German 
Agriculturist. 


The only purely German 
Agricultural Journal in the 
United States, and the Best 
in the World. 


SIX MONTHS 


FOR 


Seventy-five Cents, 


POSTAGE PRE-PAID. 


Subscribe for your German Gar- 
dener and other Workmen. 


Ask your German Friends and Neigh- 
bors to send for a Specimen Copy. 


We will send the German 
Agriculturist, postage. pre- 
paid, for the remainder of the 
year, beginning with July, 
for Seventy-five Cents. 
Sample Copies furnished for 10 Cents. 


Orange Judd Company, 
245 Broadway, New York. 








A VALUABLE 
Advertising Medium. 


Advertisements in the German Agri- 
culturist reach a class of readers who 
are-not easily accessible through other 
channels. The rates are far lower than 
in any similar Journal in the World. 
Ordinary pages, 10 cents per line, each 

Insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover 
Page, 20 cents per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than 
$1.00 each insertion. 
ADDRESS 


Orange Judd Company, 
245 Broadway, New York. 





GLOBE NAIL. 
TH BENT HORSE SHOR 
VAIL BVBR MADR, 


About ten years ago the GLOBE NAIL COMPA 
of Boston, put on the market the first pointed, polish 
and finished Horse Shoe Nails ready for driving. Previoug 
to that time all Horse Shoe Nails were pointed, and most of 
them made, by the shoers in their own shops at the rate of 
but six pounds per day. 

The Globe Nail was at once found to be much cheaper 
and better than any then in use, It soon became so popular 
that all manufacturers of Horse Shoe Nails were compelled 
to make their Nails to resemble the Globe. For the last ten 
years it has been the model. Each year the Nail has been 
greatly improved in quality, and to such a point have we 
educated the shoers that now they will hardly use a nail un- 
less it is absolutely perfect. 


bg we 
* Finishea Ne 
At the Centennial Exposition iu Philadelphia, we were 
awarded the Medal and the following report, far stronger 
than that given upon any other Nail: 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, sai 
U. 8. CENTENNIAL COMMISSION. 


(BurEavu OF AWARDS.] 


PHILADELPHIA, June 22, 1876. 
No. 239, Globe Nait Co., Boston, Mass .; 

Horse Shoe Nails, Pointed, Polished, and Finished. The 
uniformity in size, smoothness of finish, hardness and tenaci- 
ty of the iron, closeness of fibre, and excellence of the head 
and point, the tensile strength of body, and riveting pro er 
ties of these Nails, unite in making them of the very highest 
class of manufacture. 

tecommended for an Award of Merit. 
DANIEL STEINMETZ, Phila., Chairman, 


J. D. IMBODEN, Richmond, Va., Grou 
CHARLES STAPLES, Portland, Me., Judges 
G. L. REED, Clearfield, Pa KY 


DAY. MCHARDY, Aberdeen, cotland, 
T. DIEFENBACH, Germany, 

We annex a sample of the testimonials we receive daily 
from all parts of the country: 

St. Lovurs, Mo., June 8, 1877. 
GLosE Nal Co., Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Find enclosed advertisement and postal card 
concerning your Nail. [Referring to a scurrilous advertise- 
ment and — card, disparaging the Globe Nail, circulated 
3 a rival manufacturer over the humbug signature of 
“Humane Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals.” No Society bearing that title ever existed.] AsI 
take a great interest in the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
—horses in particular,—I desire to say a few words in favor 
of The Globe Nail. Though Iam nota vou extensive 
Horse Shoer, yet I have used enough Nails of the ditferent 
makes to speak knowingly. I have used the Globe Nail in 
my shop and on the race track for six years, on all classes of 
horses, from the heavy draft horse to the tender footed run- 
ning horse; and [ can safely say it has_no superior in 
point of Toughness, Shape, and Finis it has 
any equal. [ have used about fifteen hundred pounds of 
Globe Nails a year for the last six years, and in that time I 
have found four imperfect Nails, two of which I returned to 
you about two years ago and received in return four perfect 
ones, for which accept my thanks. Ifmy men had no better 
sense than to drive those imperfect Nails in a horse’s foot, I 
would not consider it the fanit of the Nailif the horse was 
lamed. If bosses would look more to the competency of 
their men and less to trying to get shoeing nails a few cents 
a pound cheaper, we would have fewer lame_horses. 
know for safet gre durability, Pad a man 
who understands his business to drive them, 
your Nails can’t be beat! 1am willing to pay, with- 

suit, for all horses that are lamed in my shop by 
using the Globe Nail. As long as it is made as at present 
shall continue to use it, even if I could get other Nails for 
nothing. I consider it the safest Nail that was ever driven 
in a horse’s foot. ’ 


Yours Very Respectfull 
(igned) #4 . H, O'NEILL, 
Horse Shoer, No. 1007 Broadway. 


Pp. S.—I think I could get every boss in St. Lonis to sign 
this if I thought it necessary. P. H. O'N. 


The best Horse is sure to win. SO 
CLEAR THE TRACK FOR THE 


GLOBE NAIL CO. | 










































